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The Part Played by the 6th Cavalry 


in the Infantry School Maneuvers 


By LreEUTENANT CoLoneL Henry L. Fiynn, 6th Cavalry 


PREPARATIONS AND MARCHES 


REPARATIONS for the maneuver period were be- 
Pe shortly before the middle of March. These 
consisted in completing those phases of the annual 
tactical training which the inclement winter had either 
abbreviated or precluded, in some limited practice in air- 
nd liaison, in preparing the itinerary for the march 
to Fort Benning, in outlining and perfecting the adminis- 
trative plans for the march and for the maneuver period, 
and in completing the conditioning of animals for the 
field. 

The distance from Fort Oglethorpe to Fort Benning, 
273 miles, was covered in thirteen marching days, with 
abreak of four days at Fort McClellan, Alabama, for the 
combat firing of the regiment. One day of this firing 
was inspected by Brigadier General Robert O. Van Horn, 
to whose 8th Brigade the regiment was to be attached for 
the greater part of the maneuvers. 

The regiment arrived at the Fort Benning reservation 
and went into camp at Ochillee, eight miles northeast of 
the post, on May 21st. The camp at Ochillee remained 
the base camp of the regiment throughout the maneuver 
period. The 8th Brigade, consisting of the 8th and 22d 
Infantry, had its base camp in the post of Fort Benning. 

The maneuver period proper embraced the dates May 
26th to June 2oth, both inclusive. As the final maneuver 
ended very early in the day on June 2oth, the regiment 
commenced its homeward march on that date, making 
ashort first day’s march of twelve miles to a camp on Bull 
Creek at a point a little north of Columbus, Georgia. The 
remainder of the match, 218 miles, required eight march- 
ing days, the regiment resting one day en route. The last 
day’s march was from Crystal Springs, Georgia, a dis- 
tance of forty-two miles. On that day the regiment was 
on the road at 1:55 A.M., first call having been blown at 
1:00 A.M. A halt of one hour, to rest and feed the animals 
and give the men breakfast, was made at Lafayette, 
Georgia, between 7:20 and 8:20 a.M. The regiment 
reached its home station at 11:45 A.M., on June 2gth, the 
hottest day, to that time, of what promised and has turned 
out to be a record-breaking hot summer. 

The march to Fort Benning was made during a succes- 
sion of cool and pleasant days and the command, both 
men and animals, arrived at the maneuvers in excellent 
condition. The average daily march was twenty-one miles, 
made at the rate of very slightly under six and two-thirds 
miles per hour. A four-minute trot was alternated with a 
thtee-minute walk, and each full hour of marching was 

owed by a ten-minute halt. On the return march, be- 
cause of the excessively hot weather and the played-out 


Valuable experience gained 
from operations of cavalry 
with infantry. 


condition in which the maneuvers had left the animals, 
a ten-minute halt followed each fifty-minute period of 
marching. This reduced the rate of march to about five 
and three-quarters miles per hour, for an average daily 
march of twenty-seven miles. On the march down first 
call was sounded at 4:00 a.M., and the regiment was on 
the road one hour later; on the return march first call was 
sounded at 3:30 A.M. On most days, both going and com- 
ing, the day’s march was over before the greatest heat of 
the morning had set in. 


THE MANEUVERS 


I. SQUADRON vs. SQUADRON 


The squadron against squadron problem was initially 
a reconnaissance problem in which each squadron was 
given a section of scout cars with radio, one pack radio 
set and the necessary medical and veterinary detachments. 

The general situation identified the Upatoi Creek as 
the boundary between two states at war—Red (North) 
and Blue (South). (See Figure 1.) 

For the purposes of the problem the 1st Squadron pre- 
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FiGURE 1—General map of Fort Benning and vicinity. 
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sumably bivouacked at Cusseta, on the night of May 
24th and 25th. (Actually the regiment bivouacked at 
Ochillee, southwest corner of Figure 2, and the squad- 
rons moved to assigned positions on the morning of May 
25th. ) 

At 5:00 A.M., May 25th, the Blue squadron com- 
mander received a radio message from the division com- 
mander to the general effect that a large Red force of all 























FIGURE 2—A ction of squadron vs. squadron. 


arms, apparently a division, had arrived at Manchester 
(north of Figure 2) during the night of May 24th-25th, 
and that a Red cavalry squadron marched from Man- 
- chester in the general direction of Manchester-Cusseta at 
noon, May 24th. The mission of the Red squadron ap- 
parently was that of seizing the crossings of the Upatot 
Creek preparatory to the invasion of Blue territory by 
Reds. 

He was directed to move at once, reconnoiter all cross- 
ings of the Upatoi Crook from the Eelbeck bridge to Mc- 
Bride’s Ford, both inclusive, and to secure all crossings 
from a point two and one-half miles southwest of the 
bridge at Eelbeck to McBride’s Ford, both inclusive. 

At 5:00 a.M., May 25th, the 2d Squadron (Red) re- 
ceived a radio message from the division commander to 
the effect, in general, that a large body of Blue forces of 
all arms, apparently a division, arrived at Lumpkin (south- 
west of the map) last night (May 24th-25th). A Blue 
squadron marched from Lumpkin in the general direction 
Lumpkin-Upatoi (village) (northeast of the map) at 
1:00 P.M., May 24th, with apparently the mission of 
seizing the crossings of the Upatot Creek preparatory to 


an invasion of Red territory by the Blues. He was directed 
to move at once, make reconnaissance as mentioned in 
the mission given the Blue squadron commander, 

At 6:00 A.M. the rst Squadron (Blue) was at BM 299 
(two-thirds mile northwest of Eelbeck, and the of 
Squadron (Red) was at RJ 476 (four miles west of the 
bridge at Eelbeck.) 

The squadrons moved rapidly, preceded by their scoy 
cars and at a point about 1,000 yards west of Randy 
Creek contact was gained. 

The creek was steeply banked for quite a distance on 
either side of the road with a concrete bridge crossing 
However, the 1st Squadron (Blue) crossed above and 
below the bridge, Troop A on the south and Troop Bon 
the north. On reaching the high ground just west of the 
bridge the Red squadron was found in dismounted action 
on both sides of the road. 

The Blue Squadron put Troop A on the line in dis 
mounted action, with its light machine guns, and sent 
Troop B around the north flank in a mounted attack. 

The attack of the Blues was successful and the Reds fel 
back to the next high ground to the west when the action 
was stopped and recall sounded. 

The entire action on the part of both commanders wa 
well planned and executed. 


II. CavaLry REGIMENT ON A MISSION OF 
CoUNTERRECONNAISSANCE 


This exercise was for the combined purposes of forward. 
ing the tactical training of the regiment and of testing 
the proficiency of the communications platoon which wa 
participating in a communications platoon competition 

The situation was laid on the U. S. Geological Survey 
Map, 1:62,500 (see Figure 3), Columbus Quadrangk, 
and. briefly was as follows: 

The I Corps (Blue) crossed the Chattahoochee Rivera 
Columbus and advanced northeast in Red territory agains 
increasing resistance until stopped on a general line from 
the high ground immediately north of RJ 259 (on the 
right bank of Wolf Creek, three and one-half miles from 
its mouth) through Midway Church to the northwest. 

The 6th Cavalry, assigned to the I Corps, reached 
bivouac at Ochillee at 5:00 p.M., May 25th, at which time 
it received orders to the effect: 


That the I Corps would resume its attack May 27th. 

That the 27th Brigade, which would arrive at Ochillee after 
dark on May 25th, would attack in conjunction with I Corp 
on May 27th, from line of departure RJ 421 (three and ont 
half miles northeast of RJ 259)—RJ 259 making the man 
effort of the Corps. 

That a detachment of the 18th Brigade (now the right 
flank brigade of the Corps) was guarding the crossing of the 
Upatoi Creek at McBride’s Ford; this detachment to stant 
relieved at 8:00 a.M., May 26th. 

That the 6th Cavalry, leaving its bivouac at 7:30 4% 
May 26th, would cross the Upatoi and advance in the zone 

Right boundary: Eelbeck—CR -432 (two miles northwet 
of Eelbeck)—RJ 421. 

Left boundary: Wolf Creek. 


Any hostile elements encountered to be cleared from 0 
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zone of a‘vance of the regiment, and hostile ground recon- Reconnaissance east of right boundary of Detachment 4 
tcted J  paissance co be denied south of the line: RJ 421—CR 259, No, 1 was cared for by one section of scout cars, under i 
ed in after 11:30 A.M., May 26th. $ 

3 regimental control. | 


That the 6th Cavalry would protect the right of the Corps. sa : : 
That the advance elements of the 27th Brigade would re- Liaison group at 18th Brigade command post, consisted 


29p lieve the 6th Cavalry by 10:00 p.m., May 26th, by which of one officer, one-half squad Troop F, and one section 3 


€ a time further orders would issue. of scout cars. f 
f the That the 6th Cavalry would contact the right flank of the a 
18th Brigade near RJ 259 when the final counterreconnais- Main Body, in order of march. a 
scout | — sance line was reached. Commander’s Group. 4 
ndall That the following information was desired: ee (less —_ sections) : 
Are there any Reds south of the line RJ 421—RJ 259? ei E 
If so, strength, location, disposition, and identification are Forward Echelon (less Commander's Group). ia 
c€0n F desired. Troop A (less detachments). iF 
sing. Are any Red reinforcements approaching from the north- Machine Gun Troop (less detachments). 4 
> and west within ten miles of Eelbeck? Troop F (less detachments). 
Bon That Corps observation aviation operating from advance 5 fi 
the landing field at Fort Benning would codperate with the 6th : 
bie Cavalry; details to be arranged with agent from 16th Obser- Marched at 8:00 a.M., May 26th, via same route of 
vation Squadron. advance as Detachment No. 2, and was to reach line No. 


That liaison to Corps Headquarters would be through the : : 
dis Command Post 18th Brigade, located at RJ 360 (two miles!» Upatot Creek, at g:00 A.M.; the line No. 2 at 10:00 
sent § south of Midway Church). A.M., and the line No. 3, by 11:00 A.M. 





In general, the 6th Cavalry at this time was organized 
ls fel F with two rifle platoons and a machine gun platoon of four 
ction guns in each rifle troop; two platoons of four guns each 
in the Machine Gun Troop. 

swaf The problem resolved itself into the organization and 
instruction of counterreconnaissance detachments of suf- 
ficient strength to carry out the mission, retain an ade- 
quate main body, and give field officers something worth 
while to do. Briefly, 1t was solved by dividing the assigned 
ward § 6th Cavalry zone along the line: 2gth Infantry Camp— 
sting CR 315—BM 500 (all to left detachment, No. 2) ; fix- 
1 was ‘0g coordinating lines, marked 1, 2, 3 and 4 on map; 
ition assigning a detachment under command of a major to cP-18th , 
arvey§ cach zone of advance; and organizing and limiting the ine it 

. 


ngle detachments as follows: 















Detachment No. 1. 
ee Right boundary: Eelbeck (exclusive) —CR 432—RJ 


CE a ROR ig SR TT Cp eT ae en ae 














rans , Upator i} 
from 42! (both inclusive). 4 
er Left boundary: Boundary between detachment zones : 
pa of advance. é : ay , : 
die Organization: Ist Squadron (less Troop A, less one 4 ie Fe gO a a 82S 8 Lh 
hel tie platoon and one light machine gun squad) with one |._...22=2:777 “S# , 
sie platoon (less one section) Machine Gun Troop and one 4 
radio pack set, Headquarters Troop attached. FIGURE 3—Cavalry regiment on counterreconnaissance. a 
Detachment . marched’ at 6:45 a.M., May 26th, via 

Ochillee—RJ 461—Stream Crossing one and a half miles | Counterreconnaissance detachments were to reach the % 

alte H northwest of RJ 449—RJ 414—Emmaus Church—RJ _ line of the Upatoi by 8:00.4.M.; line No. 2 by 9:00 a.M.; F 
7 421, line No. 3 by 10:00 A.M., and line No. 4 by 11:00 A.M. {| 
mat Detach On arrival upon each of the above lines, detachments were | ' 
oan ment No. 2. to establish radio communication with the main body and ip 

ne ie bendary: oe detachment zones. maintain same until advance was resumed. ; 
of ett boundary: Wolf Creek. All units having arrived on prescribed lines at hours i 
sta Organization: 2d Squadron (less Troop F, less one rifle indicated, Reds oie been reported northeast of Eelbeck, 
ix platoon and one light machine gun squad) with one sec- and the 27th Brigade having come up, the 6th Cavalry 1 


zones ton Machine Gun Troop and one radio pack set, Head- was ordered to withdraw to the Buena Vista Road and 
hwe quarters Troop attached. march on Eelbeck. This movement having been initiated a 


Detachment marched at 7:15 A.M., May 26th, via without difficulty, the problem was terminated and the 


Ochillee-—McBride’s Ford—RJ 399—RJ 476—RJ 440. regiment proceeded to Ochillee. 
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CoMMENTS 


1. The order for the 6th Cavalry was a long and tedious 
one to prepare, but the smoothness with which the move- 
ment was carried out amply compensated. No difficulty 
was encountered except in the single instance where the 
main body overran the left reconnaissance detachment on 
Line No. 2. This was due to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the detachment commander that the hours desig- 
nated for checking on any particular coordinating line 
was the hour of departure from that line. The main body 
left the line of the Upatoi promptly at g:00 a.M., but 
Detachment No. 2 did not leave line No. 2 until over- 
taken by the main body. 

2. All Red patrols sent out under umpire control were 
picked up, with but one exception. This patrol was missed 
undoubtedly because of failure of the responsible Blue 
patrol to reconnoiter a plainly marked trail which had 
been reported as disused. 

3- Communication by radio, panel and messenger func- 
tioned practically without a hitch. A little disappointment 
was evidenced by the problem director due to the fact that 
cavalry liaison with the 18th Brigade depended almost 
entirely upon radio without resort to messenger service, 
either mounted or by scout car. It would have been wiser 
if the 6th Cavalry had given greater weight to this criti- 
cism, for at a critical time in the final and most important 
maneuver, radio failed throughout the entire force. In 
this instance assignment of a liaison group at division 
command post had been omitted, and resort was not had 
to messenger service until too late. A Cavalry liaison of- 
ficer at higher headquarters would have been advised at 
an early hour of the complete failure of radio and would 
have taken steps to get word to the cavalry concerning 
important orders that had issued. 

4. An interesting item in connection with the communi- 
cation competition was the requirement for the cavalry 
commander to communicate with corps headquarters by 
pigeon once every hour for three hours. No cavalry per- 
sonnel present had had any practical experience in han- 
dling pigeons, but from previous careful study of training 
data on the subject, a perfect performance was made. 


III. Cavatry Regiment ATTACHED To AN 
INFANTRY BRIGADE 


The program for the maneuvers showed the period June 
1st to 6th, both dates inclusive, to be devoted to a brigade 
maneuver in which the Blue force consisted of the 8th 
Brigade with the 6th Cavalry, less Troop E, attached, and 
with the Red force represented by one battalion of the 
24th Infantry and Troop E, 6th Cavalry. As the condi- 
tions of the problem required the 6th Cavalry to be in its 
initial position in the vicinity of road junction 330, one 
and one-half miles southeast of Bradley Landing (see 
Figure 4), by 9:00 A.M., June 1st, and as considerable use 
of the horses on that date, after the beginning of the 
maneuver, was anticipated, the regiment marched from 


Ochillee on the afternoon of Sunday, May 31st, to the 


September-Octobe 


initial bivouac area shown on Figure 4 for the night of 
May 31st-June rst. 


At 10:12 A.M., June rst, the regiment moved from thi 
position, in compliance with Field Order No. 1, § 
Brigade, issued at 9:46 A.M. on the same date. Essenti 
extracts of that order (modified to suit Figure 4) follow: 


“A Red force of infantry and artillery, not less than a teip. 
forced battalion nor more than a reinforced brigade, biy. 
ouacked at McBRIDE FORD on the afternoon of May 3, 
A small Red cavalry force was reported at CUSSETA at the 
same hour. Red observation aviation has been active sing 
daylight. 

“Leading elements of the right (south) division of our lV 
Corps reached the line of the LUMPKIN ROAD north of 
the UPATOI CREEK at 7:00 a.m. today. 

“The 8th Brigade will advance on McBRIDE FORD 3s; 
right flank guard for the IV Corps, advancing at once in 
three columns. 


“The 8th Infantry will advance by the road parallel tp 
and north of the FIRST DIVISION ROAD. 


“The 22d Infantry will advance by the FIRST DIVISION 
ROAD. 

“The 6th Cavalry will advance by the road: road junction 
330—toad junction 340—road junction one mile southeast of 
road junction 340—crossroads 382—crossroads 445—toad 
junction one-half mile northeast of crossroads 445. It wil 
send a right flank guard by the next parallel road to the right 
It will maintain contact with the 22d Infantry. Upon reaching 
the FIRST DIVISION ROAD it will continue on that road, 
preceding the 22d Infantry, reconnoitering to UPATO! 


CREEK and cover the route of the 8th Infantry.” 


As the regiment approached road junction 340 it was 
fired on from the ridge one-half mile southeast of tha 
road junction. An enveloping attack on the hostile fore 
by the cavalry advance guard was rendered abortive by 
the necessity of moving the regiment to the right (south) 
in. order to avoid blocking the route of advance of the 
22d Infantry, which took over the attack mission, and the 
regiment moved southeast till the advance guard was a 
tacked, when in the vicinity of the road junction one mil 
southeast of the road junction 340, by fire from a force 
estimated as a battalion in position on the ridge one-half 
mile northeast of that point. Due to an obscurity in Pare 
graph 3x of the field order directing the advance, no Fureher 
forward movement was made at this time. An armistic 
had been arranged, to run from 4:00 P.M., June Ist, unt 
10:00 A.M., June 2d, and as the hour set for the armistict 
approached, the regimental commander directed the 
reconnaissance of a suitable bivouac area in the vicinity 
of the crossing of Gilbert Creek, southeast of road june 
tion 325. As the hostile force appeared to have with 
drawn from what was evidently a delaying position and 
as no further orders had been received, the regiment mo 
toward the crossing of Gilbert Creek, receiving en route 
oral instructions from the brigade commander, to go into 
bivouac. However, a few minutes later a message Ws 
received from the brigade commander directing the reg 
ment to attack the left flank of the hostile position # 
the direction indicated by the arrow marked A in Figut 
4. Although it was reasonably suspected that the writtel 
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FIGURE 4—Cavalry regiment operating with infantry brigade. 


message antedated the oral instructions of the brigade 
commander, the attack was launched and, as was ex- 
pected, proved a blow in the air, the enemy having with- 
drawn. Orders were now received directing that the regi- 
ment bivouac for the night at Harps Pond, which was 
reached by the somewhat circuitous route shown on the 
plate due to the discovery, by advance elements, of an un- 
mapped pond having the same size, shape and general 
surroundings as Harps Pond, at the stream and road cross- 
ing on McMurrin Creek, one mile southwest of Harps 
Pond. 

At 10:00 A.M., June 2d, the 6th Cavalry left the Harps 
Pond bivouac in accordance with the provisions of Field 
Order No. 2 of the 8th Brigade, which had been received 
at the regimental command post at 11:20 P.M., on June 
ist. This order directed a continuation of the advance 
prescribed in Field Order No. 1 and assigned zones of 
advance to the regiments in the same order, from right 
to left as on the preceding day. The 6th Cavalry zone of 
advance had as its left boundary the line: bench mark 430 
—Clear Creek. The regiment was directed to maintain 
contact with the 22d Infantry on its left, to protect the 
tight flank of the brigade, to reconnoiter the enemy’s left 
and to drive him north towards the Upatoi Creek. Early 
during the advance on this day, in executing the last of 
the above missions, the regiment attacked what was ap- 
parently the left flank of another delaying position, in 


the direction indicated by the arrow marked B in Figure 4. 
As seen from the plate, the impetus of this attack carried 
the 6th Cavalry well into the zone of advance of the 
22d Infantry and a one-hour armistice found the regiment 
between two battalions of that regiment. On the conclu- 
sion of this armistice the regiment advanced by the route 
indicated on the plate to the road junction just northwest 
of the Logging Camp. Here, between 2:30 and 3:00 P.M., 
orders were received relieving Colonel Llewellyn W. 
Oliver of command of the 6th Cavalry, in order to pet- 
mit him to assume command of the 8th Brigade, and 
Major Robert W. Strong succeeded to the command of 
the regiment. The regiment now advanced, via Sulphur 
Springs, to crossroads 410, driving back small hostile 
forces on the way, and was ready to initiate reconnais- 
sance of what was believed to be the outpost of the hostile 
final defensive position, when an armistice called for 5:00 
P.M., necessitated moving to the bivouac area assigned for 
the night of June 2d-3d at King’s Pond. This armistice 
was to last until 1:00 A.M., June 3d. 

At 11:00 P.M., June 2d, Field Order No. 3 of the 8th 
Brigade was received. This directed an attack on the 
enemy position at daylight, 3:30 a.M., June 3d. This order 
estimated the Red force to consist of three battalions of 
infantry with a battalion of field artillery and a regiment 
of cavalry (less one squadron) attached. The attack was 
to be made with regiments abreast. The 6th Cavalry was 
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ordered to attack in the direction indicated by the arrow 
marked C on Figure 4, enveloping the enemy’s left flank 
and driving him north of the U patoi Creek. The regiment 
was also directed to assist the advance of the 22d Infantry, 
on his left, and to protect the right flank of the brigade. 

The regiment was roused at 1:00 A.M., the continuation 
of the armistice until that hour precluding any earlier 
preparation for the attack. The nature of the banks of 
King’s Pond prohibited the watering of more than three 
or four animals at a time and the watering had to be done 
by pumping water from the pond into the canvas water- 
ing troughs of the regiment. The darkness of the night 
in the woods around the pond, the limited number of the 
troughs and the fact that animals. going to and from the 
troughs had to use the same narrow roadway all operated 


to make the watering of the regiment occupy what - 


seemed an interminable period. On its conclusion the 
regiment moved in march formation via crossroads 410 
—bench mark 486 to the road junction one-third mile 
south of crossroads 449. From this point the regiment 
moved in approach formation to the attack, which was 
made at 4:30 A.M. 

Towards 11:00 A.M. the attack of the brigade was making 
such progress that on the receipt of information that Red 
reinforcements of cavalry and infantry had entered the Fort 
Benning reservation near its northeast corner and were 
moving in the general direction of Eelbeck, the 6th Cav- 
alry was withdrawn from the attack and dispatched to 
delay the new Red forces. The regiment moved promptly 
by the route indicated on the figure, and attempted to 
cross the Upatoi Creek at an unmapped ford about two 
miles east of McBride Ford but found so large a force 
of Red cavalry holding the crossing that it was apparent 
that the mission would be executed more expeditiously 
by crossing farther upstream. An armistice declared at 
noon now injected a rather artificial condition into the 
problem. This armistice was to continue until 8:00 A.M., 
June 4th, but it was provided that this hour was to find 
the 6th Cavalry ready to delay the advancing Red rein- 
forcements from an initial point at the road junction one- 
half mile southeast of Emmaus Church. The regiment 
accordingly moved to cross the Upatoi Creek at the bridge 
just northwest of Eelbeck and went into bivouac for the 
night of June 3d-4th on the bank of Randall Creek one- 
half mile west of Emmaus Church. 

Eight o’clock on the morning of June 4th found the 
regiment in its delaying position. The force to which it 
was opposed had not less than a regiment of infantry and 
sufficient cavalry to bring the hostile cavalry to the strength 
of a regiment also, for as the action progressed the cavalry 
force which had been in reserve northeast of the Red de- 
fensive position and which the 6th Cavalry had en- 
countered on the first attempt to cross the Upatoi Creek 
on the preceding day, commenced harassing actions on 
the left flank of the regiment. The 6th Cavalry resisted 
stubbornly but the hostile advance was rapid and an 
armistice called at noon found the regiment forced back 
to the road junction one-third mile south of crossroads 
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449. For the cavalry this armistice was to last until dark 
on the evening of June 4th. During this time the & 
Brigade was to be occupied in the organization of a de 
fensive position and the 6th Cavalry was to be permittel 
to move to a bivouac area in the vicinity of Sulphur 
Springs to allow the animals to rest preparatory to wha, 
ever work the regiment might have to do during the 
night of June 4th-5th. _ 

Developments on the afternoon of June 4th necessitated 
a withdrawal of the 8th Brigade on the night of June 4th 
to a position west of the Columbus-Cusseta road. The 6th 
Cavalry was ordered to cover the right flank of this with 
drawal. As the regiment was just ready to move from it 
bivouac area, at about 8:00 P.M., it was attacked by.: 
force of Red Cavalry from the northeast, apparently ; 
small advance element of the hostile cavalry regiment, 
This attack was promptly repulsed and the regiment 
moved to a position in the woods in the vicinity of th 
Logging Camp. Here the regimental commander mak 
his plans for covering the infantry withdrawal but for: 
time the existence of the road running northwest from 
Sulphur Springs to Harmony Cemetery was overlookei 
and at first no provision was made for blocking it. Dur 
ing the time when various elements of the regiment wer 
moving to the positions assigned them for covering the 
withdrawal, a message from brigade headquarters directed 
the immediate concentration of the regiment to cover the 
passage of the 8th Infantry over the crossing of the Ochille 
Creek at Ochillee. This message contained the inform: 
tion that upon the successful execution of this mission 
the maneuver would be over as far as the 6th Cavalry wa 
concerned. In compliance the regiment moved swifth 
via the route: road junction 452—road junction 453— 
bench mark 273. Now the failure to block the forgotte 
road in time had its effect and the Red cavalry was e 
countered deployed astride the road about one mile wet 
of Ochillee. But the Red cavalry in turn seemed to have 
overlooked a bet, because behind their backs the 8th It 
fantry had completed its crossing and was marching 
the road in their rear and the concluding mission of the 
6th Cavalry seemed to have executed itself. The home 
fires of Ochillee were sighted about 11:00 P.M., and the 
last two scheduled days of the maneuver, June 5th an 
6th were spent, except for the critique, in recuperation 
much needed by the animals. ; 

The weather had been hot, the work generally hard and 
fast, the watering irregular and infrequent and the fou 
days of this maneuver reduced the condition of the moutt 
of the regiment much below what it had been upon ther 
first arrival at Ochillee on the conclusion of the 


from Fort Oglethorpe. 
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From June 8th to 13th the 6th Cavalry was used fu R 
the instruction of student officers of the Infantry F 
in the use of cavalry. The regiment was again attacioy |* 
to an infantry brigade and a maneuver generally siml§ [=== 





in character to that of the preceding period, June 14 
6th, was carried out. All command and staff positions® 
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dar the brigade and the attached cavalry, from brigade com- Situation (Blue) Continued : 
eB mander to company and troop commander, were filled by J... by the chief umpire to the Commanding Gen- 4 
oh sudent officers, rotating daily. A number of officers of otal. Bdk Brigade, at qaidaene: june <6, ' 
nia the 6th Cavalry accompanied the command throughout ‘ 








itated @ ‘his was a free maneuver, designed to develop logically Fort Benning, Georgia. d 

e gh ein accordance with orders issued by the opposing com- Dear Sir: ‘ 

1e 6h | manders. Map reference, U. S. Geological Survey There is a body of Red foot troops of about one thou- i 
‘h 1/62 500 Columbians Quadrangle (See Figure 5-) Equip- sand men in Cusseta, and another about the same size in 
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the maneuver as umpires. 


IV. Cavacry Reciment Depayinc AN 
INFANTRY BRIGADE 


ment: Organic. 


The following message is from a Blue sympathizer: 


Fort Benning, Ga., 

June 16, 1936. 

4:30 A.M. 
Commander Blue Troops, 


Willett. Some members of each force have said that they are 


M tts going to meet near Harmony Cemetery. There is also a body 
by.2 Situation (Blue) of about 500 mounted troops at King’s Pond. Have heard 
tuation ue hi bout what they are going to do. I have not heard 
tly 3 t nothing abou y are going 
, : : f h here. 
ment, § Given to Commanding General, 8th Brigade and Com- ee ee ey oun ey 






ment fF manding Officer of regiment near Goodhope Cemetery, at “Joun Smit X.” 
Nf the 6:45 A.M., June 16th: es ; 

9 “Your brigade crossed the Chattahoochee River into Red Situation (Blue) Continued 

Of a 









territory last night with the mission of establishing a bridge- 


Issued by the chief umpire (orally representing a Blue 


from head along Ochillee Creek to cover the crossing of a larger sympathizer) to the Commanding General, 8th Brigade, 
voked force. The brigade less one regiment is now in bivouac at at 7:15 A.M., June 16th: 
Dor Fort Benning. The other regiment crossed the river near the re sitio Sag papatuaas 
ee mouth of Oswichee Creek and is now in bivouac about one- “A friend of mine just telephoned me from Cusseta and 








half mile northwest of Goodhope Cemetery.” 





said the Red troops there have not started to move yet.” 
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FiGURE 5—Free Maneuver. Cavalry regiment delaying an infantry brigade. 
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In the meantime the following was taking place on 


the Red side: 
Situation (Red ) 
Issued to the Commanding Officer, 6th Cavalry, at 6:45 


A.M., June 16th. (Map references same as for Blue.). 
“Your regiment (less the scout cars) went into bivouac 

last night at King’s Pond after a long day’s march on Fort 
Benning with the mission of covering the concentration at 
Harmony Cemetery on June 16th of a two battalion infantry 
regiment. This infantry regiment has the mission of holding 
that locality to cover the crossings of Ochillee Creek. One 
battalion is now at Cusseta and the regiment, less one bat- 
talion, is at Willett (suburb southeast edge of Columbus). 
Your scout cars will arrive in bivouac at 7:30 A.M.” 
Norte: It was expressly forbidden for the scout cars to 

leave the bivouac area ptior to 7:30 A.M. 


Situation (Red ) Continued 


The following message from a Red secret service agent, 
and dated Fort Benning, June 16th, 3:00 a.M., reached 
the commanding officer, 6th Cavalry, by messenger at 
7:00 A.M. 

“Two Blue infantry regiments crossed the Chattahoochee 
River last night and went into bivouac—one at Fort Benning 
and one about one-half mile northwest of Goodhope Ceme- 
tery. 

“I have been unable to find out what they are going to do. 
I believe that there are no other Blue troops east of the river. 
Will keep you informed.” 

Each Red infantry battalion was represented by an um- 
pire in a motor vehicle carrying a red flag. 


Probable Action of Blues and Reds 


It is interesting to note what was considered to be the 
most probable action that would be taken by the respec- 
tive commanders, and then follow actual developments. 

Considering the mission, the location of the Blue regi- 
ments, and the road net, the most probable action of the 
Blues was to march in two columns converging on Har- 
mony Cemetery. It was not considered very probable that 
any detachments would be sent to attempt a delay of 
either Red infantry force since there was no possibility 
of intercepting either one even if unopposed, except at 
Harmony ,Cemetery, unless motor transportation were 
used. This might prove very risky in view of the presence 
of the cavalry with its scout cars. 

It was considered that the Red cavalry most probably 
would move immediately at its fastest rate (around ten 
miles per hour) to gain contact and delay both the Blue 
columns. The regiment was to be divided so that the regi- 
ment less a reinforced squadron would delay one column, 
and the reinforced squadron delay the other. If all columns 
should leave bivouac approximately at the same time, con- 
tact with the east Blue column should be made about 
three miles from Harmony Cemetery and contact with 
the west column should be made about five miles from 
Harmony Cemetery, after each force had marched about 
one hour. The cavalry could most probably cut down the 
rate of march of the two Blue columns to about one-half 


September-Octobey 


mile per hour. It therefore would be about six or seven 
hours before any Blue troops could reach Harmony Ceme. 
tery. 
The Red units at Cusseta and Willett each were seyen 
and one-half miles from Harmony Cemetery—a thre. 
hour march. They were to start the march by umpire 
control forty-five minutes after the situations were given 
to the commanders of the other units. If events shoulj 
occur as predicted, the Reds could make the junction and 
have some time to organize their defense before the Blues 
could reach that locality. The most suitable Position was 
across the First Division Road ridge about one mile wes 
of Harmony Cemetery. The brigade in this case would 
be forced to attack in order to carry out its mission. 

The flanks of any position taken by Red infantry wer 
to be marked by umpire flags. 

It was predicted that if use of motor transportation wer 
resorted to by any detachments, several detached fights 
probably would result. In this event the logical action wa 
to be taken by the senior umpire on the ground. 


Action of the Blues 


The west column marched without undue delay on foot 
at 8:20 A.M., along the First Division Road. 

The east column marched at the same hour, also on 
foot, but with the exception that it was preceded by : 
detachment with two machine guns mounted in a truck. 


It proceeded via CR 367—RJ 461. 
Action of 6th Cavalry (Red ) 


Under the terms of the problem, the scout cars would 
not arrive in the bivouac area until 7:30 A.M. If the cav 
alry got away promptly, it would leave the commander 
in an unwarranted position, through inability to properly 
and promptly direct the further movements of the cats. 
Actually the regiment had camped at Ochillee as usual 
and had moved out to the vicinity of King’s Pond under 
umpire direction, in time to receive orders according to 
schedule. Trains (empty) were held in rear of the regr 
ment. Scout cars were held apart and out of sight. At 6:30 
A.M. the senior Red umpire authorized the regimental 
commander to establish radio communication with his 
scout cars, which he did at once through pack equipment. 

At 6:45 A.M. the regimental commander was given 
initial Red infantry situation, and at 6:55 A.M. the infor 
mation as to starting time of the two battalions and thet 
rate of march. ; 

At 7:00 A.M. the Blue situation was handed the regr 
mental commander, and at 7:05 A.M. the regiment was 
under way for Sulphur Springs at six miles per hour. The 
scout car platoon was directed by radio to follow the reg 
merit to Sulphur Springs immediately upon “arrival” a 
King’s Pond. 

At 7:21 A.M., just as the head of the cavalry column 
had reached Ochillee Creek, and orders had been passed 
along the column to water horses, the chief umpire di 
rected by radio that the horse column be held up fo 
twenty-five minutes, and that scout cars be halted untl 
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55: Before these latter could be contacted, they arrived 
at Sulphur Springs where they were held as directed. 

The cavalry commander now assembled his officers and 
outlined his plans, but did not begin to issue his orders 
for further advance until 7:46, when the imposed delay 
expired. At 7:56 the regiment moved out. 

Two sections of scout cars were dispatched at once under 
regimental control to RJ 461, one mile west of Harmony 
Cemetery to gain contact with the enemy. At that point, 
one section was to continue along the First Division Road, 
and the other to turn southwest along the RJ 461—CR 
307 (Buckeye) Road. 

Troop E, one section of scout cars, one radio pack set, 
and one section of heavy machine guns attached, moved 
at once at the best practicable speed via Logging Camp 
and the most practicable route thereafter, to gain contact 
with the eastern Blue column, immediately report its di- 
rection of march, and delay its advance either to the north 
or east in every possible way. The troop commander was 
advised that if the column was proceeding east he would 
be reinforced. 

The main body moved at once via Sulphur Springs- 
Harmony Cemetery (eastern route) on RJ 461, at six miles 
per hour. Troop A as advance guard was directed that 
upon arrival at RJ 461 it was to form a march outpost 
covering both the First Division Road and the Buckeye 
Road. 

Simultaneously with the arrival of the cavalry at the 
vicinity of Harmony Cemetery, at 9:05 A.M., scout cars 
on both the First Division and Buckeye Roads reported 
in, the enemy having been encountered on each road 
about two miles west of RJ 461. The 1st Squadron at g:10 
AM., was ordered to contact the west Blue column and 
delay its further advance; the 2d Squadron, less Troop 
E, was assigned a similar mission with respect to the east 
Blue column. 

Both detachments encountered the enemy about one 
and one-half miles from RJ 461 and put up a stubborn 
resistance. 

At this time, nothing having been heard from Troop E, 


a messenger was dispatched to the troop commander, in- 
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structing him to contact the 2d Squadron with a view to 
coordinated action in delaying the eastern column of 
Blues and prevention of any movement around the Red 


. left. 


Both Blue columns made such slow advance that the 
Corps Area Commander ruled that the cavalry had car- 
tied out its mission; halted the two Red infantry columns, 
the northern one at the “destroyed” bridge over the 
Upatoi, and the southern one at Logging Camp under 
similar assumed situation; directed umpires to cause the 
tapid withdrawal of Red cavalry on Harmony Cemetery; 
and called for the Blue brigade commander's decision 
under the new situation. ; 

The decision of the Commanding General Blue Brigade 


was: To continue the attack on Kelly Hill (high ground 


in the vicinity of RJ 461), hold it prepared either to attack 


or defend, contact the two Red infantry columns and de- 
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lay them; further action to depend upon result of contact. 

When the corps area commander received this decision, 
the problem ceased. A short critique immediately fol- 
lowed. 


Outstanding Features of the Cavalry Action 


1. The cavalry carried out its mission by prompt is- 
suance of orders and conservative wear and tear on horses. 

2. Liaison between Troop E and the cavalry main body 
was lacking, leaving the regimental commander in the 
dark as to direction of march of the eastern Blue column, 
and necessarily hampering him in his decisions. 

3. Troop E, operating in very close and rough country, 
by its aggressive action kept the eastern Blue column un- 
certain as to the strength of the attacking force, materially 
delayed its advance, and effectually prevented any move- 
ment around the Red left. 

4. Stubborn dismounted action of the cavalry main 
body effectually delayed the Blue advance a sufficient time 
for the Red infantry to have come up. 


V. Cavacry REGIMENT ATTACHED TO A 
PROVISIONAL D1visION 


(The Corps Area Commander’s Maneuver) 


This was a two-sided maneuver. The Blue force con- 
sisted of a combination of corps area and school troops 
organized into a provisional division conforming closely 
to the infantry division proposed by the commanding 
General, IV Corps Area. The division was commanded 
by the Commanding General, 8th Brigade. 

The 24th Infantry, commanded by its own officers, who 
acted as their own umpires, constituted the Red force, 
representing a reinforced brigade. 

The first special situation was issued to the Commanding 
General, Provisional Division at 1:00 P.M., June 18th. At 
this time all troops were bivouacked in the vicinity of 
division headquarters, Fort Benning. 


General and § pecial Situations 


1. GENERAL SITUATION. 4. Maps: General Map, 
Georgia and Alabama 1/1,000,000; U. S. Geological 
Survey Map, 1/62,500, Columbus Quadrangle and Auto- 
mobile Road Map of Georgia and Alabama. (For imme- 
diate reference, see Figures 1 and 6.) 

b. The Chattahoochee River forms the boundary be- 
tween two small states—Blue (East) and Red (West) — 
between which war has recently been declared. 

c. Blue having a better mobilization plan was able to 
take the field earlier than Red, and crossed the boundary 
at Columbus, invading Red territory in the direction 
of Montgomery. By June 16th, the Blue invading force 
had been definitely stopped along the general line Ope- 
lika—Seale, with the south flanks resting near the cross- 
ing of the river by the Seaboard Airline south of Seale. 

2. SpectaL Situation. The Blue high command is 
assembling a provisional division reinforced at Fort Ben- 
ning. 
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FicurE 6—Two-Swep Maneuver. Operations of 


At 1:00 P.M., June 18th, the provisional division com- 
mander received the following message from G.H.Q.: 


“The Reds have initiated a threat against our left flank by 
sending a force, estimated to be an infantry brigade rein- 
forced with a battalion of light artillery and some armored 
reconnaissance vehicles, across the river. This force moved 
across the river last night under cover of darkness and is now 
in bivouac north of Lumpkin. 


“You will move immediately and drive the enemy force 
across the Chattahoochee and cover our left.” 


The division commander immediately sent out air recon- 
. . / 
naissance and dispatched the 6th Cavalry on a recon- 
naissance and covering mission to gain contact with and 
delay the Red force; the remainder of the division to march 
| at once in two columns, as follows: 
H 
' 


Right, south, column, via Lumpkin Road—Goodhope 
Cemetery—RJ 320; to await orders at RJ 320: 


8th Infantry 
22d Infantry 
83d Field Artillery 
. 2d Bn., 66th Infantry (Light Tanks) 
Co. F., 67th Infantry (Medium Tanks) 
| 
j 


Co. A, 4th Engineers 
Co. C, 2d Chemical Regiment. 


cavalry regiment attached to provisional division. 


Left, north, column, via First Division and Columbus 
Cusseta Road to BM 455; there to await further orders: 


29th Infantry. 


The Air Force was to contact enemy without delay and 
report nature, formation, and direction of Red advance. 


Operations of 6th Cavalry on June 18th 

The 6th Cavalry was to advance within the zone be 
tween the Chattahoochee River and the Columbus-Cusseu 
Road, screen the advance of the main body, gain contac 
with the enemy, delay his advance to the north and north- 
west. Bulk of cavalry to be held in eastern half of zone 

The axis of signal communication was route of march 
the south column. 

Messages to head of same column. 

During the morning of the 18th, the 6th Cavalry hat 
marched about ten miles from its camp at Ochillee to 
join the division. It had unsaddled, fed and watett 
and at the time of receipt of division orders, 2:00 P.M.! 
had been alerted, and at 2:15 moved out. 

One section of scout cars moved rapidly via First Dive 
sion Road to Harmony Cemetery, thence via the Colun 
bus-Cusseta Road, through Cusseta to Lumpkin, to locate 
and report enemy movement; one section via the Lump 
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kin Road—i3M 293—RJ 307—-CR 356 to the vicinity of 
Jamestown ‘cemetery under similar orders. 
Troop E ‘ist section heavy machine guns and radio 
set attached) moved independently, following same 
route as the second section of scout cats; its mission cor- 
responding to that of the cavalry main body. 

The main body, moving at seven miles per hour, fol- 
lowed Troop E closely to the road junction soo yards 
north of BM 235, where it turned east toward Goodhope 
Cemetery. 

At this point a small patrol from Troop B was dropped 
gut to cover the south bank of the Oswichee to the Chatta- 
hoochee, to prevent any enemy infiltration along the 
latter river; the patrol to remain on duty until relieved. 

Shortly after change of direction, the commanding of- 
fer, 6th Cavalry, received two messages from the 
Division Commander. The first, to the effect that a rein- 
forced brigade preceded by reconnaissance vehicles was on 
the Lumpkin-Jamestown Cemetery Road with head of 
column at Jamestown Cemetery, and directing the regi- 
mental commander to gain contact with this enemy force 
and delay it. The second, received almost immediately 
thereafter, was to the effect that the enemy apparently 
was deploying on the ridge northwest of Jamestown Ceme- 
tery. 

In the vicinity of McMurrin’s Branch, advice having 
been received from scout cars that the enemy had been 
encountered in the vicinity of RJ 320, a platoon of Troop 
A, with a section of heavy machine guns attached, was 
detached via CR 367—BM 430—RJ 415—RJ 320, to de- 
ly any movement of the enemy toward the northwest. 
This detachment rejoined shortly beyond RJ 320. 

The country to the south of Goodhope Cemetery—RJ 
320 section of the route being practically impassable, the 
regiment moved rapidly to RJ 320, where a patrol of the ad- 
vance guard contacted the enemy on the RJ 320—RJ 300 
trail, Troop F, one section of heavy machine guns at- 
tached, was left to maintain contact and prevent further 
Red advance until relieved by the infantry. 

The regiment proceeded to RJ 485, where a staff officer 
from division headquarters informed the regimental com- 
mander of the full situation to date and stated it as most 
desirable that the enemy right be definitely located. The 
egiment then marched to a position at the northern end 
of the Cusseta—_BM 475 toad, from which point it recon- 
noitered until dark. At this time it was possible for the 
tegmental commander to send a message to division very 
definitely outlining the Red position on the east, north 
and west. 

About 8:00 p.M., an armistice having been ordered, the 
tegiment proceeded to the nearest water, at Sulphur 
Springs, there to bivouac for the night. It was raining, 
and the Prospects of finding a camp site were more than 
dubious, Nothing was certain except water for the horses. 
However, the rear echelon had kept in touch, the entire 
outfit had turned to, and the regiment was greeted with 
cook fires blazing and the sound of the picket lines going 


up. The 6th, with the exception of Troop E, was soon 
together again. 


Action of Troop E 


Troop E was unable to advance in force beyond RJ 307, 
but, by efficient reconnaissance and moving at various parts 
of the enemy position, a platoon under command of an 
officer was able to locate the enemy left flank in the 
vicinity of Jamestown Cemetery, and return the informa- 
tion which was radioed to the regimental commander. 


Troop E bivouacked for the night in the vicinity of RJ 307. 
Operations of the 6th Cavalry on June 19th 


The plan of the division commander for June 19th, was 
to attack the enemy position at daylight. In accordance 
with this plan the 6th Cavalry was ordered to leave its 
bivouac at Sulphur Springs in time to reach Cusseta at 
4:00 A.M., and protect the left flank of the division. At 
Cusseta, Troop A was ordered to the vicinity of BM 475 
to precede and screen the advance of the infantry. This 
troop contacted a battalion of infantry which fell back in 
the direction of CR 480 followed by the troop, which 
maintained contact until ordered to join after an armistice 
was declared about 12 noon. 

After Troop A was detached, the 6th Cavalry took’ a 
position in readiness near the southeast corner of the 
reservation where it remained until an armistice was de- 
clared and the regimental commander was told he could 
bivouac until midnight at which time he would be at 
Cusseta and await further orders. Troops A and E re- 
ported to the bivouac area but at 6:00 p.M. Troop E with 
one radio scout car was ordered to the vicinity of RJ 307 
to report to the infantry commander at that point to pro- 
tect his righ flank. 

The 6th Cavalry reached Cusseta about 11:45 P.M., 
where it went into a position of readiness at the northern 
end of the Cusseta—BM 475 road. Troop E was con- 
tacted and reported itself in position. The regimental com- 
mander then tried out contact with division headquar- 
ters by radio, but after an hour’s effort without success, 
he sent a lieutenant in one of his scout cars to report the 
location of the regiment. 

At 3:00 A.M., June 20th, the regimental commander, 
6th Cavalry, received a message delivered in person by a 
staff officer. This message was sent by radio at 1:40 A.M., 
but was not acknowledged as it was not received. Radio 
communication throughout the division was completely 
out from about 1:30 to 5:30 A.M. 

The gist of the message was that a large body of infan- 
try, in trucks preceded by tanks, was moving west on the 
Buena Vista Road—Columbus Road at 12:00 midnight, 
and that the Commanding Officer, 6th Cavalry, was to 
send his scout cars to locate the route of march of this 
column and delay it at the boundary of the reservation. 

In accordance with these instructions, scout cars were 
sent to Ochillee, Sulphur Springs, and along the Cusseta 
Road, while the regiment moved to a central position at 
Logging Camp from which it could move towards either 
of the three routes of approach. Troop F was left at Cus- 
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seta. At 4:30 A.M. as the head of the regiment was near- 
ing BM 455, one of the scout cars reported that Red in- 
fantry in trucks was on the western outskirts of Cusseta. 
The regimental commander, not considering this the main 
Red truck column, and knowing he had Troop F at Cus- 
seta, continued his march to Logging Camp where upon 
arrival he reported his location to the division commander 
and ordered one troop to Ochillee and one to Sulphur 
Springs. Just after these orders were issued a message 
came through from division headquarters to the effect 
that the bridges at Ochillee and Sulphur Springs were 
destroyed, that the Reds were advancing via the Cusseta- 
Ochillee Road, and for the 6th Cavalry to march on Cus- 
seta. The regiment moved out at once and encountered 
the Reds about 200 yards west of the reservation boundary, 
where it went into dismounted action on both sides of the 
road, Troop B going to the right flank to attack the truck 
column in flank and rear. When recall was sounded, the 
Reds on the road had been stopped, and Troop B was en- 
gaged with a superior force of infantry that had detrucked. 

The regiment assembled at Logging Camp where the 
men had breakfast, the officers going to the final critique 
at Harmony Cemetery. 


Comments and Conclusions 


The maneuver conclusively demonstrated the value of 
the scout car, but undoubtedly each car should be equip- 
ed with radio. 
The following comments made by the senior umpire 


eee are two aspects of the operations conducted 
during the 1936 annual maneuvers of the Infantry 
School which are of particular interest to the cavalry arm; 
namely, the operation of the 6th Cavalry against an en- 
circling force consisting of motorized infantry escorted 
by light fast tanks, and an experimental technique in 
infantry-cavalry liaison. 

The maneuvers were more comprehensive than hereto- 
fore. Four regiments of Infantry, a regiment of cavalry 
and a battalion of field artillery were involved. In addh- 
tion, there was a light fast tank company and a platoon 
of medium tanks. The size, number and variety of units 
and the extent of motorization served to make the maneu- 
vers more than usually instructive. 


Tue 6TH CavaALry’s OpERATIONS AGAINST A Moror- 
MEcHANIZzED ENcirRcLING Force* 


During that phase of the maneuvers when the 6th Cav- 
alry and other units were officered by Infantry School 
students, the Blue reénforced brigade was forced to effect 


a daylight withdrawal. The 6th Cavalry was given the 





*Eprtor’s Notre—These operations are not covered in preceding 
article by Lieutenant Colonel Henry L. Flynn, 6th Cavalry. 





An Incident and An Experiment 
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with the Cavalry on the 18th and 1gth of June ate ¢ 
interest: 

“I believe the Cavalry could have operated mote af. 
vantageously the first day had it been given a mission 
emphasizing reconnaissance rather than security. 

“T believe a liaison officer with suitable communicatig 
equipment might well have been sent to the Divisio 
C. P. the first day. 


“On the first day’s march there was some elongation of 
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the column. Th 
“Except in an emergency the Division C. P. should ng based 
use Cavalry liaison equipment for other than cavalry pur ted ¢ 
poses.” (Nore: There was a tendency throughout th the 
maneuvers for the high command to use one of the sco be ho 
cars with radio for communication purposes. The cavaly he di 
derived little benefit therefrom as the equipment general the f 
was used for communication with planes.) é bow 
“March discipline was the best observed in the division at 
as regards keeping roads clear. . pa 
“The training of all units including staffs appeared nf As 
me to be excellent. I was particularly impressed with te munit 
spirit of teamwork on the part of commanders and staf, B contac 
and by the excellence of the enlisted personnel. éicbe 
“The communications personnel was uniformly exc fF 1. 7 
lent as demonstrated by the control exercised over te difficu 
regiment the first day despite the wide dispersion. cover, 
“The development of the Red position was done tho which 
oughly and rapidly.” ig 
2. 
from « 
with b 
3 1 
stops « 
used, | 
When cavalry is operating] = 
with infantry, a need for spe} 4.1 
cific liaison measures is in|” 
dicated. a 
undre 
mission of protecting the right flank of the brigade during “ they 
this operation. At daylight the 6th Cavalry moved be, T 
Road Junction 482 prepared to undertake its mission. Ag °° ¥ 
section of scout cars was sent toward Eelbeck to destty - 
the crossing over a small stream which was a serio -_ 
obstacle for tanks and impassable for motors. The second 6. ‘ 
section of cars searched for enemy movement by route 
farther to the east. One section was used to maintall a 
liaison with the retiring infantry brigade, and on otha “at a 
duties. Bog 
The Red encircling force consisted of two small bar cxpedie 
talions of the 24th Infantry in trucks and a company 7 
light fast tanks. The route which the Red comma “—e Tu 
selected was via Eelbeck, RJ 449—RJ 482, thence towat Th 
the right and rear of the Blue infantry with a view to cate eer 
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Creek. The route from Eelbeck to RJ 482 was a sandy 
road permitting two-way trafhic only with difficulty. It 
lay through thick woods and underbrush with occasional 
gpen cotton fields. The Red force moved out with an ad- 
vance guard consisting of some motorized infantry and a 
platoon of tanks. A two-hour delay was assessed by the 
umpire in charge when the destroyed bridge near Eelbeck 
was encountered. At the end of this time the advance was 
resumed. 

The student regimental commander (6th Cavalry) 
based his tactics on the idea that the Red tanks would be 
tied to the motorized infantry. Hence, if he could stop 
the movement of the embussed infantry he would also 
be holding up the movement of the tanks. Accordingly 
he divided his regiment, placing a small element across 
the front of the Red force and directed the remainder to 
operate against the right flank of the Red column. The 
regiment was cautioned to avoid the tanks and by repeated 
harassing attacks on the flank of the motor column to 
force’the infantry to detruck. 

As is the case in all maneuvers the absence of ball am- 
munition made the interpretation of the outcome of actual 
contacts difficult. However, the following observations 
ate believed to be sound: 

1. The cavalry groups operating on the flank had little 
difficulty in avoiding the tanks due to the abundance of 
cover, the relative blindness of the tanks and the ease with 
which the approach of tanks could be picked by their 
characteristic noise. 

2, The cavalry groups attacked the motorized infantry 
from close cover at very short ranges, seldom interfered 
with by the protecting tanks. 

3. The attack of the 6th Cavalry resulted in repeated 
stops of the motor column. Had ball ammunition been 
used, the resulting knocking out of trucks would have 
rendered further progress of the Red column, as a motor- 
ized force, impracticable. 

4. The advance guard tanks preceding the column could 
not locate the antitank guns when the latter were properly 
concealed. The best sites for the antitank guns were on 
the edges of open cotton fields where, at ranges of three 
hundred yards or less they could take under fire the tanks 
as they debouched from the woods. 

5. The advance of the motor mechanized encircling 
force would have been faster had they dispensed with the 
- for the infantry and caused that force to march on 
oot, 

6. The above observations are based on a somewhat 
special case in which all the advantages were on the side 
of the 6th Cavalry; however, it appeared to demonstrate 
that a motorized infantry force in close country cannot 


| overcome the problem of hostile activity by the simple 


expedient of adding tanks. It is the old problem of an 
‘scott to a convoy in a new dress. 
Tue ExpertMENT IN INFANTRY-CAVALRY LIAISON 


The necessity for and the principles of liaison between 
infantry and attached cavalry have been recognized by 
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our service, but due to the infrequency with which actual 
operations are carried out with troops of the two branches 
working together there is no recognized technique for 
establishing and maintaining such liaison. The Com- 
mand and General Staff School pamphlet “Command 
and Staff Liaison,” deals with this subject but is concerned 
with its application to much larger units than are involved 
in the usual attached cavalry situation. 
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Cavalry operating against a motor-mechanized force. 


During its annual maneuvers the Infantry School has 
either had the 6th Cavalry present, or has created a pro- 
visional cavalry platoon from student officers. The prin- 
cipal unit has been a reénforced infantry regiment or 
brigade. During these maneuvers the necessity for some 
specific measures to assure effective liaison between the 
infantry and its attached cavalry has become apparent. In 
recognition of this need, an experimental method of liaison 
was developed at the Infantry School for test during the 
recent school maneuvers. This study is still in the experi- 
mental stage and has not received official approval other 
than at the Infantry School. It is doubtless capable of con- 
siderable improvement, but this much can be said for it 
now: it effected a degree of codperation and teamwork 
between the infantry and its attached cavalry never be- 
fore achieved in maneuvers of the Infantry School. 

The liaison system as used in the maneuvers was based 
on the following: 


1. When cavalry is attached to infantry, a need for 
specific liaison measures is created. 


2. This liaison should extend from the infantry to the 
cavalry and from the cavalry to the infantry. ‘The former 
may be satisfied with occasional liaison visits, but the 
liaison from the cavalry to the infantry should be con- 
tinuous and 1s best maintained by the continued presence 
of a cavalry liaison officer at the proper infantry command 
post. 





fl 
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3. The cavalry liaison officer should have detailed to 
him sufficient means of communication to insure his keep- 
ing close touch with the cavalry commander as the situa- 
tion may require. With changes in the situation the type 
and amount of communication personnel and equipment 
may change. 

4. The communication system established between the 
cavalry liaison officer at the infantry command post is in 
addition to the normal system of infantry-cavalry com- 
munication operating through the respective message cen- 
ters. ' 

5. The cavalry liaison officer’s duties will depend on the 
latitude allowed him by the cavalry commander but he 
should be authorized by custom or regulation to receive 
orders from the infantry headquarters for the cavalry. He 
should keep the infantry informed of the location, activi- 
ties, capability and status of supply of the cavalry and in 
a like manner should keep the cavalry commander in- 
formed of the same factors with respect to the infantry. 

In pursuance of these principles, when the maneuver 
started, the 6th Cavalry sent a student officer from the 
regimental staff to the command post of the Blue infantry 
brigade. This officer was given one command scout car 
for liaison communication, thus permitting the use of radio 
or motor-messenger service. During the progress of the 
maneuver this liaison communication equipment varied 
with the distance, nature of the country, and anticipated 
amount of traffic. It is believed that a pack radio with 
either mounted messengers, motor cats or motorcyclists 
offers the most useful equipment for this work in the 
usual case. 

The results obtained were highly satisfactory. At no 
time was there any doubt on the part of either cavalry or 
infantry commander as to the location or activities of the 
other’s units. The infantry staff quickly got into the 





practice of giving all orders for the cavalry to the liaisg 
officer for delivery. In fact under the system used, th 
orders for the cavalry were delivered when put into th 
cavalry liaison officer’s hands. Results of reconnaissance 
had a clear channel for prompt transmission and wep 
always expeditiously handled. 

An example of the operation of this liaison system was 
the situation on the third day of the maneuvers. The (ih 
Cavalry was protecting the right flank of the brigad 
which was in a defensive position. Information came int 
the brigade command post to the effect that Red mi 
be expected to use tanks. The cavalry liaison o 
promptly sent this information to his cavalry commande 
and the latter realizing that his flank offered favorahk 
ground for tank attack requested his liaison officer 
arrange the details of this codperation with the air Corps 
representative at the brigade command post, and within 
about fifteen minutes from the time the request for ai 
codperation was made the following radio message wa 
received by the cavalry commander from his liaison officer 

“Aviation will observe for hostile tanks on your front x 
daylight. Location of tanks will be indicated by repeated 
diving and roaring of motor. Direction of tank attacks wil 
be indicated by plane flying over attack and wobbling wings” 

As a result of this arrangement the presence of tanks a 
his front was made known to the cavalry commander and 
the direction of the attack was signalled in ample time 
permit local maneuver of antitank weapons. 

_ Further study and experiment will doubtless produce: 
better solution to this problem of liaison than the method 
outlined, but those who observed the working of the 
infantry-cavalry liaison during the recent maneuvers wer 
convinced that it served to obtain a degree of teamwot 
far better than has obtained in previous maneuvers at the 


Infantry School. 


Our First National Guard Cavalry Division 


By Lieutenant Colonel John B. Smith, 24th Cavalry Division 


Sve headquarters of the 24th Cavalry Division (Na- 
tional Guard) sprang from its placid and dusty status 
as a paper organization into the fullness of actual, breath- 
ing existence in the last days of December, 1935. The 
transmigration was announced in orders from the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, directing that the headquarters be 
activated and that appointments be made to fill the va- 
cancies there announced. 

Following the receipt of the order, the Adjutants Gen- 
eral of the States involved, Brigadier Generals Neil W. 
Kimball of Colorado, M. G. McConnell of Idaho, 
Charles H. Grahl of Iowa, M. R. McLean of Kansas, 
Maurice Thompson of Washington and Rudolph L. 
Esmay of Wyoming, inaugurated steps to complete the 
organization of the headquarters and to assemble the 
unit for the 1936 field training encampment at Fort 


Riley, Kansas. 


~ Component organizations of the 24th Cavalry Div. 
sion, except the headquarters, have existed and func 
tioned for several years. Some have long and proud 
histories, extending well into the past. All are first 
class organizations, trained and equipped for field serv 
ice. The division units are: 


Unit State Commander 


Headquarters Troop Washington Capt. Charles W. Goodwin 
Headquarters, 5th 

Cavalry Brigade Towa 
113th Cavalry Iowa 
114th Cavalry Kansas 
Headquarters 58th 

Cavalry Brigade Idaho 
115th Cavalry Wyoming 
116th Cavalry Idaho 
168th Field Artillery Colorado 


Brig. Gen. Ray A. Yenter 
Col. Maxwell A. O’Brien 
Col. Paul A. Cannady 


Brig. Gen. M. G. McConnid 
Lt. Col. R. L. Lamb 

Col. Samuel D. Hays 
Col. John P. Donovan 


September-Octohy 
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With the »rganization of the division headquarters, the 
unit as a division became a fact. Located in three 
Corps Areas and in six States, the division is favored 
with a widcly spread sponsorship and with a fullness 
of sustaining pride in its future. The division is further 
fyvored with a oneness of purpose of its organization 
commanders and of the Adjutants General of the States 
in which it has troops. Every local consideration has 
heen subordinated to the larger proposition, the good of 
the division as a whole. This situation has produced a 
characteristic much to be desired as evidenced by the 
prevalence of complete accord throughout the conferences 
preceding the receipt of activating orders, the agreement 
as to the first commanding general, the allocation of staff 
assignments and in every negotiation had pertaining to 
the division. 

Major General William -K. Herndon, of Topeka, Kan- 
as, has been named the Division’s first Commanding 
General. General Herndon served in France in the 
World War as a captain and later as major, with the 


a 
4 





42d Division. In 1924 he was appointed colonel of cav- 
alry and assigned to the 114th Cavalry, Kansas National 
Guard. Upon the death of Brigadier General Park A. 
Findlay, 57th Cavalry Brigade, in June of 1935, he was 
promoted to fill that vacancy. With the organization of 
the Headquarters, 24th Cavalry Division, in January, 
1936, he was appointed Major General of the line and 
assigned to this command. 

While in France General Herndon saw service in the 
Champagne-Marne defense and the Aisne-Marne, the 
St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives. He is a 
graduate of the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, the Com- 
mand and General Staff Course and the War College. 
He is a world traveller, having visited, some several 
times, Japan, China, Philippine Islands, India, Malay 
States, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Malta, 
Spain, France, Switzerland, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Bermuda, Canary Islands, Canada, Mexico, Alaska, and 
the Continent of Africa. He has been decorated with 
the Purple Heart. 
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Participation of the United States Army Olympic Eques. 
trian Team in the 1936 Olympic Games 


By Captain John M. Willems, 7th Field Artillery 


7THE equestrian sports in the 1936 Olympic Games, 


held in Berlin, consisted of the following events: 

Dressage. High schooling. 

Military (Three-Day), a combination of schooling, 
endurance and jumping. 

The Prize of Nations, a jumping contest. 

For the third time in the history of the sports, the 
United States was able to enter a complete team in each 
of the three equestrian events and the results obtained, 
although not placing us at the top, were most gratifying. 
In the Three-Day event Jenny Camp finished second 1n 
a field of fifty-three of the world’s finest chargers, with 
Trailolka in sixteenth place. In the Prize of Nations 
event, our team placed fourth with Dakota ueing for 
third place in the original jumping, the jump-off netting 
her fifth. These were our outstanding achievements. 

By far the greatest number of riders and horses ever 

before assembled, for events of this nature, competed for 
the coveted trophies in the games this year. Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Sweden, Holland, Austria, Poland, 
Italy, Hungary, Japan, Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Turkey, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Denmark, Norway, Fin- 
land, Roumania, Portugal, and the United States were 
represented. The Spanish team, which had arrived in 
Berlin, was recalled because of internal conditions in 
Spain. 
To enter as a team, and to compete for the team awards 
in any event, required that a nation enter three horses and 
three riders in the event. However any nation, not hav- 
ing three entries for an event, could enter a lesser number 
to compete for the individual awards in that event. Not 
all the nations listed competed in every event and some 
nations were not represented by a complete team in the 
events they entered. 


* * * 


DRESSAGE 


In dressage twenty-nine horses were entered. Nine na- 
tions, Germany, France, Sweden, Austria, Holland, 
Hungary, Norway, Czecho-Slovakia, and the United 
States of America (to list them in the order placed), 
entered teams. Denmark and Switzerland each entered 
one horse. 

There were varying schools of thought apparent in this 
contest, each nation represented showing some minor 
individualism in conception of the finished dressage horse. 
However, regardless of the varying schools, it was quite 
evident that the two greatest teams showing, were the 
German team of Rittmeister v. Oppeln on Gimpel, Major 
Gerhard on Absinth, Oberleutenant Pollay on Kronos; 


and the French team: Capitaine Jousseaume on Favorite, 


Mounts and riders of Amer. 
ican team make splendid 
showing in international 
contest. 7 


Commandant Gillois on Nicolas and Lieutenant de Bal 
lorre on Debaucheur. These two teams won first and ge 
ond respectively, and few observers but accorded them 
the unquestioned right to these two places. The ind 
vidual award, won in 1932 by the French rider, Com 
mandant Le Sage on the magnificent Taine, was won, 
this year, by Oberleutenant Pollay (Germany), 
Kronos. 

Our team was composed of the following horses and 
riders: Si Murray, owned and ridden by Major HiramE. 
Tuttle, Quartermaster Corps. American Lady, propery 
of the United States, ridden by Captain Isaac L. Kites 
Field Artillery. Olympic, owned by Major Hiram E. 
Tuttle, Quartermaster Corps, ridden by Captain C. 
Stanton Babcock, Cavalry. 

Two of the horses, American Lady and Olympic, and 
two of the riders, Major Tuttle and Captain Kitts, com- 
peted in this event in the 1932 Olympic Games, in Lo 
Angeles. This was Captain Babcock’s first appearance in 
the Olympic Games. Major Tuttle’s mount, Si Muryy, 
has been developed since the 1932 Games. 

Our team was pitted against the finest dressage hors 
and riders in the world, having behind them a back 
ground of centuries of study and application, in this phase 
of equestrian art, and selected from a host of devotees t 
represent their nations in the dressage. Contrasted to this, 
our riders and horses are virtually pioneers in this phase 
of horsemanship, for, in our country, the art of high 
schooling is comparatively unknown and practiced by 
scarcely a handful. 

It was not felt that our team stood more than an out 
side chance of a place in this event. However, our horses 
showed well and we were astonished to learn that they 
had been scored down very low, Olympic being place 
23d, American Lady, 25th, and Si Murray, 27th. 

Inquiry and investigation to discover the reason for out 
low scores indicate it to be attributable to two mal 


causes. The first, and more important of these, is 


small, light type of horse we use in dressage. Few, ! 
any of us, in America, have heretofore appreciated ful 
the importance of the physical qualities of the horse i 
dressage competition. In Europe this is held of trement 
dous importance. No horse is favorable regarded in thet 
dressage contests who is not possessed of such size and 
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A. Meuzendorf, Berlin 






Photo showing stadium jumps for Three-Day Event. 







































proportions as to make him striking to the eyes of the and consists of three phases or tests held on three suc- 
n Ef judges and to give him that indefinable something spoken cessive days. 

1 CB of as “presence.” Further he must show great natural The first test is schooling to show that the horse pos- 
impulsion and naturally free and flowing gaits. sesses the obedience, balance and suppleness considered 
vai] The second, of the aforementioned causes, is the lack requisite in a military charger and consists of a simple 
con of experience in dressage competition, of our horses and school ride scored and judged similarly to the dressage 


Los niders, due to the fact that so few such competitions are contest. 





ceinf held in the United States and that, except for the Olym- The second day’s test is one of endurance, stamina, 
ray, pic Games, no opportunity is afforded our riders to enter speed, galloping ability and jumping ability and con- 
any international dressage contests. sists of 7 kilometers (nearly 43% miles) over roads and 


ose | Aside from the resulting inexperience in the ring, there trails in a maximum time of 2g minutes, 10 seconds; 4 
ey is also a less obvious but nevertheless equally unfavorable kilometers (about 2/4 miles) steeplechase over 12 ob- 4 
sha sult of this inability to enter frequently into interna- 
tional dressage contests. Just as in our national shows, the 7 
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es to 
‘kis established reputations of the champion hunters and sad- 
a dle horses makes the placing of an unknown entry in the 
bit ribbons in one of these classes extremely difficult, so too 
{ yf M international dressage it has become veritably impos- 

‘E sle to edge in ahead of the horses and riders whose 
~ favorable reputations have been established in the numer- 
oss dressage contests held throughout the Continent from 
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Tue Att Arounp Minitary EQUESTRIAN SKETCH SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF STADIUM JUMPS For 
THREE-DAy EVENT 

. Hedge and rail, 3’3”; 2. Log wall, 3’7”; 

ci The Military Equestrian Championship, commonly + apd Bigg A me eae 4 yr distance, 59’ 6” ; 

ent spoken of in Europe as the “‘Military,” and in our coun- 5, Wall, 3’9”;' 6. Rail and water, 11’6” wide; 7. Oxer, 3’ 3” x 


as the Three-Day Contest is a competition of devel- 3’ 3” x 4°11"; 8. Wall, 39”; 
ther Y , P 42 . and 9a. Post and rail (distance, 361”), 3’7”; 10. Bank jump, 


anim pment, training and conditioning of military chargers 3’8”: 11. Railroad gate, 37”; 12. Triple bar, 3’7” x 4’ 11”. 


CHampIonsHiP (Three-Day Event) 
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stacles in a maximum time of 6 minutes 4o seconds; 15 
kilometers (about 93% miles) of roads and trails in a 
maximum time of 1 hour, 2 minutes and 30 seconds; 
then 8 kilometers (about 5 miles) of cross country over 
35 obstacles at a minimum rate of 450 meters (about 492 

yards) a minute, and finally 2 kilometers (about 14 
i roads and trails in a maximum time of 6 minutes. 
The whole ride is consecutive. Penalties are given for 
overtimgon any phase and a graduated bonus is awarded, 
within certain limits, for completing the steeplechase and 
the cross country course in less than the maximum time 
allowed. 

The third day’s test is over a stadium j jumping coutse, 
not merely to determine a horse’s jumping ability, but 
more to test his stamina, courage and willingness to make 
a strenuous physical effort after the gruelling exertion 
of the previous day. 

The United States Army team entered in this Three- 
Day Event was composed ‘of: 

Jenny Camp, ridden by Captain Earl F. Thomson, 
Cavalry. 

Trailolka, ridden by Captain Carl W. Raguse, Cavalry. 

Slippery Slim, ridden by John M. Willems, Field 
Artillery. (All three ‘mounts were owned by the United 
States Government.) 

It was in the Three-Day Event that we felt we had the 
strongest chance of victory in the Games: we were 
strongly mounted on well trained horses of tested ability, 
courage and stamina; and our horses were in marvelous 
condition, strong of wind and muscle, and showing in 
every day’s snsieke: their fitness for the task ahead. 

A few words concerning the condition of these horses 
will be of interest. The experience of long steeplechases 
and point to points in America has shown that a horse, 
to go a long way, must carry good flesh. While hard and 
carrying no fat, our three-day horses were quite visibly 
in better flesh and more normally “let down” than the 
horses of any other team. It was apparent that our horses 
“had more bottom,” as the conversational horseman 
would say. This was accomplished by carefully hus- 
banding their strength in the final periods of training 
and conditioning, avoiding excessive sweating and ex- 
hausting effort, abil by assiduously maintaining each 
horse on the maximum ration of oats and hay "ong could 
assimilate. 


TureE-Day ScHoo ine (First Day) 


In the first test of the three-day contest, schooling, the 
performances of our horses compared very favorably with 
those of the other nations. 

The highest score in this event, 303.3 was made by a 
German Lvetae and the lowest, 177.8 by an entry of Great 
Britain. Slippery Slim was 14th with a score of 275-4; 
Jenny Camp, 16th with 272.1 and Trailolka, 41st with 
232.3. Our team averaged g.3 points per horse below the 
German team in this test. 

In this contest, as also in the dressage event, we were 
without the benefit of a representative judge on the jury 
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which scored it. As a result our horses suffered a loss of 
points com paratively out of proportion to their perform- 
ances. A check of the scores of the individual judges 
discloses that having a representative on the jury raised 
the score of each represented nation an average of about 
ten points per horse. 

Weather during the schooling test was unfavorable. 
Many of the horses being shown in a drizzling rain 
which, toward the evening of the first day of the three- 
day contest, turned into a steady downpour boding ill for 
the second day. 


Turee-Day Enpurance Test (Second Day) 


By the following morning, the rains of the first day 
had cleared. The sun shone brightly and there was a 
cool, light breeze that dispelled any traces of the muggi- 
ness that often exists on a sunny morning after a rain. 
The sandy soil left little to worry about in the way of 
mud. It was as fine a day for the test as any one could 
expect. 

Horses were vanned the thirty-some kilometers, from 
their stables near Berlin, to the starting point. 

The first horse trotted out of the little village of Fahr- 
land on the starter’s signal at eight a.M. and the hard 
gruelling grind for horse and man was under way. Fol- 
lowing at six-minute intervals, entries moved up to the 
starting point in regular succession and were sent on their 
way with mechanical regularity. For five hours they 
came, seemingly an almost endless procession, sleek-coat- 
ed, blazing eyed, restive and prancing as though equine 
intuition had foretold what was before them and they 
were anxious to be away to its doing. Of these alert, 
shining, equine athletes starting so gaily and confidently 
down that sandy lane, few more than half were to finish 
the exhausting test before them. For three, it was to be 
their last ride. 

The first phase, of roads and trails, wound through 
country lanes, sandy in stretches, sometimes rutty, and 
with here and there, puddles, left from the rain of the 
night before, to splash through or pick one’s way care- 
fully around. It was well marked and, in addition, soldiers 
and policemen were stationed at confusing points and 
toad intersections to indicate the proper ‘direction and to 
prevent any traffic interference with contestants. The dis- 
tance was slightly over the required seven kilometers but 
atider was in sight of the finish of the phase for the last 
three hundred yards and could increase his speed enough 
in that interval to correct for the variation unless he was 
fiding too closely to the time allowed. 

The end of the first phase, A, was the start of the sec- 
ond, or steeplechase, phase B. Horses wete started on 
the second phase not earlier than their scheduled time 
to finish the first, being held, if they arrived under time, 
unt 29 minutes and 10 seconds had elapsed after their 
initial start. Our team rode to arrive at the steeplechase 
with enough time to permit putting on bell boots for 
that phase and for any final adjustment of equipment. 

€ actual time on the steeplechase course was recorded 
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automatically, the horse breaking a thread in crossing the 
starting and the finish line, to start and stop, the record- 
ing chronometer. The course was a beautiful one with 
footing of good turf and the jumps fairly placed, wide of 
front and well made. They were very jumpable for a 
horse galloping at speed. The only unusual features to us 
were the laying of part of the course over jumps on the 
diagonals of the oval track and the inclusion of an in and 
out in the steeplechase jumps. However it was not an 
easy course to make time on: the turns off the track onto 
the diagonals were quite sharp; the in and out, while 
widely spaced, required careful riding to avoid the risk 
of a fall or an awkward jump which might injure a horse 
running at speed; on one of the diagonals the course ran 
up an appreciable grade for about fifty yards, immediate- 
ly after the turn, which would have taken a lot out of a 
horse if he were pushed too fast in that stretch; and, on 
the morning of the contest, the going was a bit heavy 
due to the preceding day’s rain. 

Only one horse received a jump penalty on this course 
and only four received time penalties. Most of the horses 
received a bonus for under time—four of them, a Ger- 
man, Swiss, Roumanian, and a Swedish horse, received 
the maximum allowed of 36 points. The Swedish horse, 
however, pulled a tendon on the course and could not 
go on. In fact, he was injured so badly that he was de- 
stroyed a few days later. 





A. Menzendorf, ‘Berlin 
WINNER OF THE DRESSAGE 
Oberleutenant Pollay, of Germany, on Kronos. 


Our horses negotiated the course with ease and in con- 
sistently good time, Trailolka earning a bonus of 24; 
Slipperly Slim, 21, and Jenny Camp, 33 points. Only 
one other team picked up a greater total bonus than our 
own—Japan accumulating go points to our 78. Germany 
acquired 60 points total bonus. Despite the additional 
speed demanded of them, all three of our horses finished 
the steeplechase in excellent shape. 

Finishing the steeplechase started a horse immediately 
on his second roads and trails, phase C. However, we 
took time here, as did many others, to sponge the horse 
off a bit and to remove his jumping boots before the rider 
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trudged off, leading his horse for a few hundred yards. 
Before the horse and rider were fifteen kilometers of 
rough country roads and sandy trails to be completed 
within one hour, two minutes and thirty seconds. The 
time spent caring for the horse at the end of the steeple- 
chase and in leading away from there, took up most of 
the time that could be utilized in walking. Thereafter 
one must jog along at a strong trot or gallop with that 
free, swinging gallop of a horse going a long way. 

As in phase A, our team rode phase C to arrive at the 
start of the cross country with enough time to spare, be- 
fore the scheduled start of that phase, to allow our horses 





A. Menzendorf, Berlin 

The muchly discussed jump No. 4 of the cross country phase, 

where Slippery Slim, of our team, broke a foreleg. Photo shows 
a Polish officer and his mount landing in the stream. 


a few minutes breathing spell and to permit, if necessary, 
a final adjustment of equipment. 

For now there lay before them, the most difficult test 
of the ride. Eight kilometers of rough, sandy going, up 
hill and down dale, through woods and water, over 
ditches and obstacles of every difficult type and combi- 
nation, thirty-five in number and solid, with the Ger- 
man conception of solidity. Enough to test severely a 
horse and rider’s experience, stamina and courage. All 
to be completed, if one were to be without penalty, at 
an average rate of 450 meters a minute. 

While acknowledged difficult, the cross country course 
was not more so than we had expected or prepared for. 
There was no doubt in any rider’s mind but that his horse 
was up to more than this course, providing our theories 
and knowledge of condition proved correct. And correct 
they did prove, for at no time did any of our horses evi- 
dence any sign of exhaustion or distress. Each set off 
smartly on the cross country, galloping lightly and al- 
most gaily as though glad to be once more thrusting 
along at a pulse-stirring pace. 

Trailolka, the smallest horse in the contest, but with 
heart and stride of a horse hands larger, had been our 
first horse to start. 

Not until the fourth jump on the cross country did she 
experience any difficulty. This obstacle, which was des- 
tined to bring grief to so many, was a jump over a low 
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post and rail on the bank of a stream and into the wate. 
The stream had been dammed to form a pond at this Point 
about fifteen yards wide. Although officially reported 
the contestants as being of a hard, even bottom and ng 
over a meter in depth, the bottom turned out to be of sof 
mud, cut by a channel in midstream, and well over ; 
meter in depth in all except the extreme left hand ed 
of the jump. There the bottom was smooth and hard an 
the water shallow. 

As one would expect, knowing its true condition, the 
obsacle caused much difficulty. Only fifteen, of th 
forty-six horses arriving at this jump, passed it without 
penalty. There were twenty-eight falls and three refusal 
a somewhat appalling total of faults when one con. 
siders that the finest military chargers in the world wee 
competing over the course. 

While it is true, one narrow section of the jump was 35 
represented, this particular section was a most unlikely 
one to be chosen by contestants unaware that any section 
was less hazardous than another. A rider arrived at the 
jump with a very short approach after a sharp right 
angled turn to the right. To elect to put one’s horse a 
the left hand edge of this jump was to run an unwar 
ranted risk of a run-out to that side which was the only 
side a horse could easily run out on. 

We, as did most foreign teams chose to take this jump 
at the center or just to the right of the center. Although 
a natural decision, it was a most unfortunate one. To 
jump there was to land into the deepest water and the 
most unfavorable bottom. 

To jump there meant a spill, and, like all others who 
did take it there, Trailolka, jumping without hesitation 
into the depths of green slime, turned over on landing. 


However, she was quickly on her feet. Although she had 








j 5 “ Menzendorf, Berlls 
WINNER OF THREE-DAY EVENT 
Captain Stubbendorf, of Germany, on Nurmi. 


injured a shoulder in the fall, she showed no evidenc 
of it and within a few seconds she and Captain Ragust 
uninjured but soaked to the skin, his boots full of watt 
and cap lost in the stream, were galloping on to the 
next obstacle. Upset a bit by her harrowing experient 
in the water and probably suffering from the pain in het 
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injured shoulder, Trailolka refused, on her initial presen- 
tation to two of the remaining obstacles on the course, 
but took the obstacles without hesitation on being put at 
them a second time. 

Despite these delays and the loss of time at the water 
jump, she ran only 19 seconds overtime on this phase. 
This overtime gave her a time penalty of 30 points which, 
with her jump penalties, gave her a total penalty for the 
cross country phase of 110 points. 

Finishing strongly, however, she galloped over the 
final phase, of 2 kilometers of roads and trails, a full 
minute and forty-six seconds under the six minutes al- 
lowed. And so our first horse was around. 

Not so fortunate, by far, was Slippery Slim, our second 
horse to start. By the time Trailolka had finished, he was 
started on his first roads and trails. Like Trailolka, he 
completed the first three phases without effort or inci- 
dent. And like Trailolka, he was swinging along on 
his cross country before grief came to him. Galloping in 
his sweeping, nonchalant manner, taking his fences 
strongly in stride, this day’s test had so far exacted little 
of him. 

Coming to the fateful water jump he was put at the 
same trap as Trailolka and in a perfect jump, gallantly, 
with ears erect, he plunged into the water. It was his 
lst jump. In grounding in the soft mud of the bottom, 
or in the fall that followed, his left foreleg was broken 
at the elbow. With great effort he struggled to his feet 
and onward to the far bank where it was realized he 
could go no further. 

Meanwhile Jenny Camp was on the way in her first 
roads and trails phase: Both she and her rider, Captain 
Thomson, were veterans of the 1932 Olympic Games. 
Trotting along the country lanes, head up and ears erect, 
she knew what it was all about. This was another en- 
durance test and Jenny knew it as well as her rider. Gal- 
loping and jumping beautifully in the steeplechase, she 
accumulated a bonus of 33 points—only 3 points under 
the maximum allowed. Off she went on her second roads 
and trails after which she was away with a bound on her 
cfoss country test. 

Meanwhile information was beginning to drift back 
of the actual conditions at the now famous number 
four jump. Put at it on the negotiable end, Jenny 
stumbled on landing but made a miraculous recovery and 
she and her rider passed through the water jump without 
penalty. 

A horse, caught in the next obstacle, made Jenny a bit 
suspicious and she came up the first time “just to take a 
look.” A refusal later on in the course gave her a total 
jump penalty of two refusals, 40 points, but, despite the 
loss of time resulting from these refusals, Jenny galloped 
the course 2 minutes and 21 seconds under the time al- 
lowed and gained a time bonus of 45 points. 

Galloping easily as though relieved to have another 
endurance contest under her girth, so to speak, Jenny 
Camp completed the final roads and trails 46 seconds 
under the allowable time. 


UNITED STATES ARMY OLYMPIC EQUESTRIAN TEAM 
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OUR THREE-DAY TEAM 


Upper: Captain Carl W. A. Raguse, Cavalry, on Trailolka, 
taking last stadium jump. — wisskirexen, Berlin 
CENTER: Captain John M. Willems, Field Artillery, on Slippery 
Slim. Wisskirchen, Berlin 


Lower: Captain Earl F. Thomson, Cavalry, on Jenny Camp. 


Tachyphot, Wilmersdorf 


Trailolka and Jenny Camp were stl eligible for the 
individual award although eliminated from the team 


competition by the loss of Slippery Slim. 
Turee-Day Jumpinc (Third Day) 


The totals of the first and second day of competition, 
showed Nurmi of Germany to be running first in the 
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contest for the individual championship with Jenny 
Camp, U.S.A., second. 

Out of the team award, our hopes all centered on 
Jenny. 

Stiff and sore, some of them lame, some weak and all 
very weary, the thirty remnants of the prancing proces- 
sion, which only yesterday had trotted in such high spirits 
out of that little German village, filed out of the stables 
to be led to the Olympic Stadium for the third and final 
phase of their three days’ test—the Stadium Jumping 
phase. 

The jumps of the course stood out sharply against the 
dark green turf of the Stadium infield. The course itself 
was no easy one: the jumps were well up to the maximum 
height allowed, and the water jump was spread the maxi- 
mum, while the trace of the course was a winding one 
with sharp, abrupt turns and abouts. 

An unusual feature of the course was tlat an in and 
out of a broad double oxer and a parallel rail jump, in- 
cluded in the course, was utilized as a test of the control 
under which a horse was jumping. After jumping this 
combination, as the third and fourth jumps on the 
course, a rider again took the oxer as the seventh jump 
but was then required to pull up and turn about without 
taking the parallel rails. Long high wings, extending 
from the parallel rail jump, prevented pulling out to one 
side—the horse had to be stopped in the in and out, 
headed at the second jump. 

However, while many horses suffered somewhat severe 
punishment in being halted so abruptly after a broad 
jump, only one, a German mount, got into difficulty. 
This horse fell in being hauled up so abruptly and for 
several moments refused to get up—the soft green turf 
was a downy couch for his tired body and he was loath 
to leave it. 

Trailolka, jumping smoothly and easily, had no dif- 
ficulty with the course and completed it in good time 
with only ten points (one knockdown) penalty. Jenny 
Camp, sailing around the course, showing little of the 
toll that had been exacted from her on the previous day, 
negotiated the course in the best time of any horse but 
had a knockdown and was penalized ten points. 

Nurmi showed himself no better than Jenny Camp, in 
this phase, for his time was almost ten seconds slower 
than Jenny’s and he hit the same jump. 

Only three horses had gone clean: the Danish Grey 
Friar, Poland’s Toska, and the Austrian Karolus; eleven 
had a penalty of 10 points (including our own Trailolka 
and Jenny Camp ); seven had 20; three had 30; the Ger- 
man horse, with the fall, had 3634; and a Swedish horse 
was low with a total penalty of 4o points. Three horses 
were eliminated for loss of course. 

_ This contest for 1936 had proven a severe one. Only 
twenty-six out of the fifty-three horses nominated for 
the contest completed it. Of the seventeen complete 
teams nominated, only three nations finished with three 
horses—Germany, Great Britain and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Strictly speaking, Germany was the only nation to 
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actually finish three horses, for Great Britain and Czecho 

Slovakia each had one entry making only a technical 
finish of the endurance phase; Captain Fanshave on 
Bowie Knife, Great Britain, finishing 1 hour, 10 minutes 
and 6 seconds late and Lieutenant Bures on Mirkp, 
Czecho-Slovakia, 2 hours, 28 minutes and 50 seconds 
late. Italy was unable to get a single horse around the 
cross country course. France had only one horse complete 
the endurance phase and that horse was unable to enter 
the jumping phase on the third day. In addition to the 
two complete eliminations, just mentioned, the followi 
nations had two horses eliminated: Japan, Holland, Rov. 
mania, Austria, and Turkey; while the following lost 
one: Sweden, Poland, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, Nor. 
way, Switzerland, Hungary, and the United States. Be. 
sides the seventeen complete teams nominated, Finland 
and Norway each entered one horse to compete for the 
individual championship only. 


Final places in this event were: 


TEAM EvENT 


Place Nation Faults 

Oe, “RN ios cies ssaamdess 676.65 

i. SN Sun ieciass bens 9,195.50 

3d,  Czecho-Slovakia .............. 18,952.70 

4th, (No team eligible.) 
INDIVIDUAL 

Place Mount Nation Rider Faults 
1st, | Nurmi, Germany, Captain Stubbendorf ...... 3770 
2d, Jenny Camp, United States, Captain Thomson. 99.90 
3d, Jason, Denmark, Captain Lunding ........... 102.20 
4th, Grey Friar, Denmark, Lt. Grandjean ......... 104.00 


It is interesting to note, that, had not one of our horses 
met with so serious a mishap, we would have stood an 
excellent chance of winning this event. The German 
team, which won the event, had a total of 676.65 faults 
whereas the faults accumulated by Jenny Camp and 
Trailolka totaled 363.60, leaving Slippery Slim an allow- 
able total of 313.05, almost as much as the other two 
combined, to exceed before we should lose the contest. 

As a matter of fact, Slippery Slim arrived at number 
four jump only 15.3 points behind Jenny Camp. He 
was one of our boldest horses, a big jumper and a marvel 
ous galloper. Even after his fall at the water jump, which 
came after a perfect jump and through no fault of his 
Slim had only a total penalty of 143.60 with every prob- 
ability that he could have reduced this by earning a time 
bonus on the cross country phase. It was unlikely that 
he would have experienced any difficulty at any of the 
other jumps.on the cross country course or in the stadium 
jumping course on the third day. 

And yet, however much we may regret the loss of 
Slim, it is consoling to know that our famous Jenny 
Camp was the second best horse in that magnificent 


group of the world’s finest chargers. 
* * * 


Tue Prize oF NatTIons 


In the Prize of Nations Jumping Contest, held at the 
Olympic Stadium, teams were entered by eighteen ne 
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tions, Germany, France, Sweden, Italy, Japan, Poland, 
Great Britain, Roumania, Norway, Austria, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Belgium, Portugal, 
Holland, and the United States. 

For more than two hours one watched the greatest 
jumping combinations of horse and rider these nations 
could send forth. With tremendous feats of equine 
strength and gymnastics and heroic exhibitions of courage 
and skill before us, the afternoon was one of breathless 
thrill and excitement, as these marvelous horses and 
riders essayed the most severe of all jumping courses, the 
Olympic Prix des Nations. Of difficult proportions, this 
intricately winding course of twenty jumps, was made 
doubly so by the inclusion of many varia-spaced ins and 
outs of huge broad obstacles. Clever indeed was the 
horse to so acrobatically place himself between these as to 
arrive in any position from which he could launch him- 
self over the second or third jumps of these ins and outs. 

No horses were clean over the course, only five horses 
having less than twelve faults, and many were the elimi- 
nations for three refusals. 

Our team consisted of: 

Don, owned by Major Louis A. Milne, Medical 
Corps, ridden by Major William B. Bradford, Cavalry. 

Ugly, property of the United States Government, rid- 
den by Captain Cornelius C. Jadwin, Cavalry. 


ridden by Captain Carl W. Raguse, Cavalry. 

Ugly was sent in as an alternate for Joe Aleshire who 
was lame when the final nominations had to be made. 

Don was our first horse to enter the stadium on this 
final afternoon of the games. Jumping boldly and beauti- 
fully under the skilful, experienced hand of our veteran 
rider, Major Bradford, he negotiated the first eleven of 
the twenty obstacles on the difficult course with only two 
knockdowns but, coming to one of the broad triple in and 
outs, he arrived poorly at the second obstacle of this series, 
abroad ditch and brush, and decided it was unwise to 
jump. Caught in the in and out, with a broad jump 
before them, it was a difficult hole for Don and his rider. 
Coming in from the left side, Don again stopped but, 
with elimination starkly before him, Major Bradford 
dextrously wove Don into the in and out from the right 
hand side with enough speed to clear the broad ditch and 
brush that had stopped him before, and with enough 
momentum to carry him over the third jump of the 
combination. From there he sailed swiftly and cleanly 
around the remaining six jumps to finish with a total 
time and jump penalty of 27 points. 

Ugly, with Captain Jadwin up, was our next horse. It 
was a big course for Ugly, as we all knew, but on he 
went over jump after jump, hitting a few but cudgeling 


his wise old head to pick himself out of the tight places 








in which he found himself. He is an extremely difficult 
horse to ride and Captain Jadwin was sending him along 
ina grand fashion. With only the last three obstacles 
before him, a triple in and out, it looked as though Ugly 


was well around but, unfortunately, he hit the second 


1936 UNITED STATES ARMY OLYMPIC EQUESTRIAN TEAM 


Dakota, property of the United States Government, ' 


6. Rail and water I 9710"; 


14. Fence wall, 4’ 11”; 


20. Post and rail, 4’ 7” 


Schirner, Berlin 
Photo showing jumps for the Prize of Nations. 


jump of the in and out so heavily and was thrown so 
badly out of balance and position for the third and last 
jump that he could not take it. 

For the second time we had a horse caught in an in and 
out. Breathlessly and anxiously we watched Captain 
Jadwin present Ugly again in this difficult situation and 
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1. Turnstile, 4’3”; 2. Palisade, 4’7”; 3. Double post and rail, 


4’°3" x 47” x 5’ 3”; 4. Dutch gate, 4’ 11” x 23’ 10”: 5. Brick 
wall, 5’ 3”: 

distance 39’ 
triple jump 


7. Rustic fence re (oe 


8. Swiss gate dA ke distance 24’ 

9. Sloping wall, 5’°3”; 10. Oxer, 4°3” x 477” x 411"; 

11. Post and rail, 4’ 7” distance 24’ ; 
12. Brush (4’ 3”) and water (4’ 11”) \ eine jump 

13. Brush (4’ 3”) and water (4’ 11”) distance 36’ ; 


15. Brush and two rails, 5’3”; 16. Water 
and brush, 2’ high, 16’ 5” wide; 17. Railroad gate, 4’ 11”; 

18. Brush (4’ 3”) and water (4’ 11”) distance 39’ ; 

19. Brush (4’ 3”) and water (4’ 11”) ¢ triple jump 

j distance 24’ ; 
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again get a refusal. Once more the-elimination of our 
team stared us in the face. But Captain Jadwin with all 
the force and determination of desperation, and Ugly, 
mayhap more mindful of his ridet’s legs than our prayers, 
came at the jump again and were over to cross the finish 
line with 3744 points penalty. 

Close to the end of the long line of entries, came our 
third horse and rider, Dakota, with Captain Raguse. He 
is a hard horse to stop but we wondered what he would 
do in these almost impossible ins and outs. They gave 
him little anxiety and in his rather lackadaisical manner, 
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Wisskirchen, Berlin 


WINNER IN THE PRIZE OF NATIONS 


1st Lieutenant Hasse, of Germany, on Tora. 


as though somewhat grieved he should be put to such a 
tremendous effort, he completed the course with only 
two knockdowns for a penalty of eight faults to tie for 
third place in the individual high score award. 

The Prize of Nations proved a difficult test, its ex- 
treme difficulty being evidenced by the fact that, out of 
the eighteen nations entered, eleven, Italy, Poland, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Sweden, Turkey, Roumania, Hungary, 
Austria, Norway, and Czecho- Slovakia, were eliminated. 

The seven nations to finish three horses over the course 
were: Germany, Switzerland, Japan, France, Holland, 
Portugal, and the U.S.A. 


Final places in this event were: 


TEAM STANDING 


Place Nation Faults 
See 44 
SS See 514 
| Es | a Se re 56 
5 ME METRE CA» binere rons 72" 

INDIVIDUAL 
Place Mount Nation Rider Faults 
ist, Tora, Germany, 1st Lieutenant Hasse ..... 4 
2d,  Delphis, Roumania, Oble. __. eee 4 
3d,  Sello, Hungary, Capt. v. Platthy pre cee 8 
4th, brahim, Belgium, Captain G. v. d. Meersch 8 
5th, Dakota, US.A.., ope: Ragise oo... sss. 8 


* * * 


Never before has our equestrian team been faced with 
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OUR PRIZE OF NATIONS’ TEAM 
Upper: Major Wm. B. Bradford, Cavalry, on Don. 


A. Menzendorf, Bet 


CENTER: Captain Cornelius C. Jadwin, Cavalry, on Ugly. 4 


Wisskirchen, B 


Lower: Captain Carl W.. A. Raguse, Cavalry, on Dakota. ~ 


A. Menzendorf, B 


the weight of competition, encountered in the of 
Games, aed never before could there be felt more sati* 
faction with the performances of our horses on foreigh 
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gi, Our horses and riders have never been more fit, 
better trained or so obviously up to the difficult test of 
Olympic « co: mpetition. 

The winning of the silver medal, in the individual 


dumpionship of the Three-Day Contest, by Captain 
Thomson and Jenny Camp; the tieing for the bronze 





PON completion of the Olympic Equestrian Sports 
ia Berlin on August 16, 1936, the greater part of the 
nations represented sent their teams to participate in the 
Pos-Olympic Equestrian Competitions organized at the 
yath International Horse Show of Aachen. This tre- 
mendous Concours opened on August 22d with a total of 

2 international horses representing France, Germany, 
Italy, Holland, Sweden, Turkey, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Hungary, Roumania, 
and the United States of America. Fourteen nations, ten 
oficial teams, formed the most imposing group of nations 

thered at one concours in many years. 

The Turnier Platz at Aachen is reputed to be the best 
aranged, most complete, and perhaps most difficult in 
Europe. It was much more interesting than that in 
Berlin during the Games, but this was quite natural, as 
the Aachen grounds have been many years in the mak- 
ing, whereas in Berlin fixtures were temporary and much 
had to be improvised due to the rapidity with which the 
big stadium was transformed from a stage for track and 
field to one for equestrian sports. The extreme difficulty 
ofthe Aachen courses was attested by the fact that dur- 
ing the week of contests nine nations each had one or 
more riders injured and hospitalized as a result of falls 
and other accidents. Attracted from everywhere by the 
exciting nature of the contests, more than 100,000 people 
attended the Concours, followed the fortunes of every 
rider with intense interest, and were ever ready to applaud 
afine performance by German or foreigner alike. 

The program included dressage events; combined 
schooling, rating, cross country and jumping tests, suit- 
ible for Three-Day horses, and, finally, the big jump- 


ing competitions. 
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THE 12TH INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW AT AACHEN, GERMANY 


THE TURNIER PLATZ AT AACHEN, GERMANY 
Said to be the best arranged, most complete and, perhaps, the most difficult in Europe. 
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medal in the individual award of the Prize of Nations by 
Captain Raguse and Dakota; and the placing of fourth 
by our team in that contest, over a course so difficult 
as to eliminate eleven of the greatest jumping teams in 
Europe, are achievements we may well be proud to in- 
scribe in the annals of our equestrian history. 


The 12th International Horse Show at Aachen, Germany 


By Major Wm. B. Bradford, Cavalry 


American team stands high 
in Post-Olympic Competi- 
tions. 


On Saturday, August 22d, the opening day, our Three- 
Day Group performed well in the combined schooling, 
cross country and j jumping test. Jenny Camp, complete- 
ly recovered from the effects of the strenuous Olympic 
Ride in which she won the Silver Medal, again justified 
our confidence in her by placing 2d in a field of 64 en- 
tries. Fiddlefit and Walter Knapp were tied for 3d. 

Our dressage group entered several dressage and school- 
ing contests, but were not successful for reasons es- 
sentially the same as obtained during the Olympic 
Games. 

The j jumping classes were heavily patronized, the en- 
tries running as high as 180 in some events, though not 
all of these actually started. As in Lucerne last July, we 
found that our horses were most successful when the 
jumps were at maximum heights, and time a secondary 
factor. In the small classes (4 feet, 3 inches) where any 
mediocre horse might win, the contest was primarily a 
race, and our horses were seldom able to place. 

Results in contests entered by the American team were 
as follows: 


Husertus Prize. A time class with 176 entries (4 feet, 


3 inches) 

Place Mount Nation Rider Time Faults 
1st, Evrnica, Holland, Capt. Greter, ......... 32-4 o 
4th, Dakota, U.S.A., Capt. Raguse ......... 333 oO 

roth, Don, U.S.A., Maj. Bradford ........... 36.0 ) 

13th, Fiddlefit, U.S.A., Lt. Curtis ........... 36.2 oO 


Mie 
ny 
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JUMPING AT AACHEN 
Upper: Captain Wm. B. Bradford, Cavalry, on Don, taking 


water jump. 


Lower: Captain Cornelius C. Jadwin, Cavalry, on Ugly. 


It may be noted that 13th place is mentioned. This 
was truly a place, as were all others mentioned in this 


account, and ribbons and prize money received. 


Prize OF THE Minister oF War. Epreuve de Puissance 


Place Mount Nation Rider Faults 
rst, Dakote, US.A., Capt. Raguse ................ o 
1st, Alchemist, Germany, Lorn ie no ee re) 
me, Tely, USA, Coot. Jadwin ........6...0020%: 3 
8th, Avocat, U.S.A., Capt. Matteson .............. 4 
8th, Don, U.S.A., Maj. Bradford .................. 4 


This class, with the biggest jumps of the Concours, 
began at 5 feet, 6 inches and at the time of the last 
jump-off was 6 feet, 7 inches. The most imposing ob- 
stacle was the stone wall, 6 feet wide at the base, tower- 
ing to 6 feet, 7 inches, well beyond reach of all attend- 
ants, and on top of which men had to be actually hoisted 
to complete its final construction. Dakota, United States, 
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and Alchemist, Germany, continued to jump withoy 
fault to the very end, clearly outstripping all the test 
the field, whereupon the management declared the class 
a draw, and awarded 1st prize to both. 

Classes 19 and 21 were time classes, with jumps at 
4 feet, 3 inches and under. Our horses did not place 


THe WALKUREN Prize. Ladies International Jumping 


A time class (4 feet, 3 inches) . Entries, 48. 


Place Mount Nation Rider Time — Fay; 
1st, Avocat, U.S.A., Mrs. W. B. Bradford. . 69.4 0 
5th, Ansonia, U.S.A., Mrs. W. B. Bradford. 73-4 0 


PrizE FOR O_ympic GAMES ParTICIPANTS 


Place Mount Nation Rider Faults 
1st, Alchemist, Germany, Rittm. Brandt ........... 0 
og, Ugly, USA., Cope, Jaton ........20...5. 00 0 
7th, Dakota, U.S.A., Capt. Raguse ................ 4 
gm, Bon, USA. Min: Deadiodd ..........056.00n 5% 


This class started at 5 feet, 8 inches and on the find 
jump-off stood at 6 feet, 7 inches. Ugly, jumping highe 
than ever before in his life, managed to clear at 6 feet, 4 
inches, but even his wonderful esprit could not carry him 
beyond that point. 


THE RHEINGOLD Prize. A time class (5 feet) with 
11g entries. 


Place Mount Nation Rider Time — Faults 
ist, Landrat II, Germany, Rittm. Momm. . . 104.3 0 
3d, Ugly, U.S.A., Capt. Jadwin .......... 110.4 3 
8th, Masquerader, U.S.A., Capt. Thomson. 103.4 4 
11th, Avocat, U.S.A., Capt. Matteson...... gl.2 8 

Tue Hic Jump 

Place Mount Nation Rider Height 
1st, Delphis, Roumania, Oblt. | Re 6/8” 
2d, Avocat, U.S.A., Capt. Matteson ............ 64” 


This was a typical high jump class, starting at 5 feet, 
8 inches over a single jump and being steadily raised 
until all but one contestant was eliminated. Individual 
were allowed three trials at each height. The winner wa 
the Roumanian horse Delphis that won 2d Individual in 
the Prize of Nations at the Olympic Games. He is: 
wonderful jumper and a consistently good performer. 

CLASS 17 was a 5-foot jumping class in which ther 
were many excellent performances and five jump 
before Roumania finally emerged the victor. Our hors: 
were not up to their usual standard and failed to place. 


Prize VON ScHtoss Rane. Officers and police in active 
service excluded. Jumps at 4 feet, 3 inches. A time clas 
42 entries. 


Place Mount Nation Rider Time  Faslts 


1st, Tasso, Germany, SS Obersturmf Temme 82.0 0 
5th, Avocat, U.S.A., Mrs. W. B. Bradford .. 82.4 . 
7th, Blackie, U.S.A., Mrs. W. B. Bradford. . go.2 . 


These were the highest places won by any of the sev’ 
eral ladies entered in this class. 
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1936 
Prize 0: REICHSPORTFURER VON TSCHAMMER UND 
OsteN. 5 ‘cet, 4 inches. 


Place Mou :t Nation Rider Faults 
m, Don, U.S.A., Major Bradford ................. ro) 
od, Baron IV, Germany, Rittm. Brandt ............ re) 
gh, Ugly. U.S.A., Capt. Jadwin ................5. 4 


As was so frequently the case, this class ended in a 
duel between Germany and America. On the 4th jump- 
of, Don of America defeated Baron IV of Germany at 


a height of 6 feet, 4 inches. 


Prize OF LAURENSBURG. Consolation. Jumps at 4 feet, 
binches. 


Due to injuries received in Berlin, Joe Aleshire was 
lame, He and only three other of our horses were eligible 
for this class, the winnings of the remainder having been 
ach as to exclude them. Masquerader placed 6th with 
the score of 334 points. 


Prize oF Nations. International Military Teams. 


This was the official team class, the feature event of the 
Concours. The course was at 5 feet, 3 inches, difficult 
but fair, and consisted of 17 jumps. Nations were al- 
lowed 4 horses, which were each required to jump the 
course two separate times. The score of the three best of 
each nation were then counted to determine the winner. 

Ten nations entered teams, including Germany, Italy, 
Roumania, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Turkey, Holland, and U.S.A. The American team con- 
ssted of Don ridden by Major Bradford; Ugly, by Cap- 
tan Jadwin; Masquerader, by Captain Thomson; and 
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Dakota, by Captain Raguse. Results in the event were: 


'. Germany. 


2. U.S.A. 
3. Hungary. 

Italy, Holland and Sweden, generally strong teams, 
fared rather badly and placed lower down, Sweden suf- 
fering elimination. 

A recapitulation of results shows that the American 
Team won 3 firsts, 3 seconds including second in the 
Prize of Nations, and 15 other places. Throughout the 
entire show, only 1 American horse was eliminated by 
refusals, as contrasted with numerous such incidents on 
the Italian, German, Dutch, Swedish and other teams. 
This year, the courses at Aachen were more difficult and 
the obstacles larger than are usually found at any other 
Concours in the world. And it was over these more 
dificult courses, where jumps frequently exceeded 6 
feet in height and 16 inches in spread, that our horses 
were most often successful. 

However, of all of our mounts, Dakota alone meets 
fully the requirements of a top international jumper, 
suited for the most difficult courses. Our other horses 
have won and consistently held their own, but only by 
sheer grit and determination and, at crucial moments, by 
the employment of their last ounce of reserve. Dakota 
alone is the type toward which we should constantly 
build. He has the remarkable combination of size, power, 
cleverness and galloping ability required in a great Prize 
of Nations horse, and these have won for him the utmost 
respect and wide international reputation as one of the 
world’s best. 


A caYUSE we had up north gave me my winter's meat. Just at dusk I heard him 
snorting, for he had a smell in his nose he did not like. A young bull moose had 
driven him from his favorite bit of wild grass. The moose followed bim and I saw 
what the trouble was —Captain JAMES A. McGutre, author of The Tank Ju Ju. 








-1936 Camp of 116th Cavalry, Idaho National Guard 


By Captain George W. Wright, 116th Cavalry 


d ipo summer training camp of the 116th Cavalry, 
held at Camp Bonneville, Boise, Idaho, from June 
6th to 2oth, inclusive, was considered by the officers and 
instructor a most successful one. 

The camp was established and all squads and officers’ 
tents were up at 4:00 P.M., June 6th, despite a continu- 
ous rain which had fallen since the day before. 

Sunday was devoted to religious services, the issue of 
equipment, the fitting and adjusting of horse equipment, 
and other details required in order to commence training 
Monday. 

At 5:15 Monday morning, rst call was sounded and 
two weeks of intensive training had started in earnest. 
At 7:10 all units arrived at the picket lines, and 400 
mounted men moved out quietly by squadron to their 
respective drill areas in the hills which border the camp. 
There were none of the first morning rodeos in evidence, 
as in some of the former years when it was common to 
see two dozen or more bawling cayuses trying to unseat 
some luckless rookie. For many years all the contract 
horses were rented from one individual who, due to 


scarcity of animals at this time of the year, included’ 


many animals that had never been ridden. This condi- 
tion has been eliminated by allowing each troop to bring 
the extra needed horses from their own home stations, 
many belonging to members of the troop who ride them 
throughout the year. Thus the responsibility rests with 
the troop commander to secure satisfactory mounts. 

Each morning’s schedule prescribed four and one-half 
hours’ intensive training to consist of mounted and dis- 
mounted combat from the squad to and including the 
squadron, scouting and patrolling, etc. Particular stress 
was placed on delaying action. Each afternoon was de- 
voted to schools, special lectures and scheduled polo 
games, baseball games, etc. 

On the afternoon of Friday, June 12th, the field meet 
was held. The opening event was the “Best Turned Out 
Mounted Trooper.” This is one of the most hotly con- 
tested events on the program; also, the most difficult to 
judge. Majors John D. Hood and John O. Lawrence 
judged it very much to the satisfaction of everyone, and 
especially Sergeant Hamilton, Machine Gun Troop, of 
Weiser, commanded by Captain E. W. Horner, who 
won the blue ribbon. The jumping events were especially 
good, there being twenty-four entries. By next summer 
we expect to have some exceptional jumpers in the regi- 
ment. There were many other events which included: 
mountd wrestling, musical chair, rescue race and several 
other novelties. The mounted phase of the meet was 
won by Troop A from Gooding, commanded by Cap- 
tain Clifford Bevington. Troop E, Boise, commanded 
by Captain Harry Abendroth, placed second. The dis- 
mounted phase was won by Headquarters Troop, Cap- 
tain Lee R. Clemens, commanding. 


Saturday morning was devoted to inspections, Troop 


I and Troop E shared honors for having a saddle room 
full of the cleanest equipment. 

At the inspection, Troop E’s kitchen was outstanding 
One thing that is always noticed by visitors is the totd 
absence of flies 1n and around our kitchens. This js 
probably due to the strict sanitary requirements, All 
garbage and other refuse is burned 1n incinerators behind 
each kitchen. 

The Adjutant General’s Trophy Match was fired Sat 
urday afternoon and Sunday morning. There were seven 
five-man teams entered from the regiment and six teams 
from the 116th Engineers, also an Idaho unit. Headquar. 
ters Troop won the match, and was closely trailed by 
Troop K. This is the second consecutive year that Head. 
quarters Troop has won this match; Troop K having 
won it the four years previous. 

Sunday morning a regimental warning order was issued 
covering the details of the maneuver and bivouac to be 
held Monday and Tuesday. , 

At 8:00 a.m., Monday, the regiment cleared camp in 
a drizzling rain which continued for a short time, after 
which the sun came out and dried everyone. We matched 
about five miles south of camp to the sagebrush country 
where the land is just as the Indians left it many yeas 
ago. This is an arid area covering several hundred squat 
miles, with no fences. Here Major Hood presented hi 
problems of a regiment in a rear guard action and delay- 
ing in successive positions. The problem commenced with 
a hostile airplane and artillery attack simulated by aeril 
bombs fired from a concealed position. The outlined enemy 
forces consisted of our mounted men with signal flags 
under the direction of Major Lawrence. The flags matk- 
ing the flanks were waved to indicate fire superionty. 
After retiring the entire regiment to two successive & 
laying positions, the problem was concluded. It was 
very interesting to note the spirit in which the men 
fully carried out; men, while retiring, took every ad- 
vantage of cover; all movements were well timed. Ten 
thousand rounds of blank ammunition were fired. 

Major Hood, our instructor, deserves a great amoutt 
of credit for the success of this problem. The area used 
is not covered by topographical maps, and it was neces 
sary for him to reconstruct a geological survey map dated 
1913, by placing the contours and other information ne 
essary to make the old map usable. He prepared enough 
of these maps, along with copies of the problem, for each 
officer of the regiment. Just prior to the start of te 
field problem, the entire regiment was assembled and 
Major Hood, by means of a portable loud speaker, & 
plained in detail the situation, requirements and flag 
legend. This greatly increased the interest of the enlistel 
men. 

After the conclusion of the problem, the regiment ws 
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ain mounted and formed line of squadrons in column 

of fours (miass) with 50 yards interval between squad- 
We marched in this formation across the prairie 

for about two miles, and it was a sight that will long be 

remembered by those who were able to view it. 

The bivouac area was about three miles from the place 
where the problem ended. A short distance before ar- 
riving there, the guidon sergeants were taken to the area 
ata trot and the guidons were posted at the heads of their 
respective picket lines, which had been erected earlier 
by the stable detail. Upon arrival of the regiment the 
horses were tied on the line, packs sidinmee cinches 
dightly loosened. In one hour and thirty minutes all 
shelter tents were up, the horses groomed, watered and 
fed, and the men were preparing for a field i inspection. 

The bivouac area should be described as it was out- 
sanding for conveniences. The area occupied by the 
tents 1s a close-cropped blue grass meadow, which was 
quite dry at the time. At the edge of the meadow is 
sufficient area for the picket lines, and within 100 yards 
of the lines is a large open flume running full of clear, 
cold water. The top of this flume is about three feet from 
the ground, and a whole troop may be watered at one 
time. This entire area contains about four acres. 

After supper the regiment was assembled in a group 
and entertained by the band and other talent from the 
troops. Following this entertainment, interesting and 
instructive critiques were given by Majors Hood and 
Lawrence, covering all phases of the maneuver from the 
time we left camp in the morning. 

A very interesting experiment was made with the 
band. It was found that a bandsman can sleep in a shelter 
tent on the hard ground, the same as any other soldier, 
without greatly decreasing his efficiency. The instru- 
ments were loaded in a covered truck and placed under 
guard. This was especially interesting to some of the 
old timers as we had always been led to believe by the 
bandsmen that this type of training was very harmful 
and would probably cause sour notes. It didn’t, however, 
and they got a big kick out of it. 

The next morning bivouac was broken and the regi- 
ment marched back to camp without incident. A short 
distance from camp they were met by the band and 
escorted in with lively march airs. It certainly raised 
the morale of the tired troopers. 

On Wednesday morning the command of the troops 
was turned over to the 1st sergeants, and the officers of 
the regiment were taken on a tactical ride and a terrain 
exercise by Major Hood. This exercise was so well pre- 
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pared and conducted that every officer was enthusiastic 
about it and is looking forward to another during our 
next camp. 

Thursday’s drill schedule was a review of subjects cov- 
ered the first week. In the afternoon the final baseball 
game was played between the Machine Gun Troop from 
Weiser and the Medical Detachment from Wilder. After 
the smoke of battle had cleared, it was found that the 
“Medics” had won with a score of 5-3. This was the 
sixth consecutive year that this detachment has won the 
baseball trophy. .The unit hails from a small village of 
about roo inhabitants and is composed largely of ‘farm 
boys. Major Robert E. Talbot, who commands the de- 
tachment, is to be commended for his efficient unit. 
His men are just as good “Medics” as they are baseball 
players, and the whole regiment is proud of them. Their 
discipline is outstanding. 

Friday was spent in a showdown inspection, paying, 
loading of property and general cleanup preparatory to 
the return to home stations on Saturday. 

The last evening of camp is always an exciting one as 
all of the camp trophies are awarded at this time. The 
prize trophy, The James Harris Trophy, is a perpetual 
annual award to the troop showing greatest efficiency in 
training throughout the training } igeae: This award com- 
memorates the name of Colonel James Harris, our be- 
loved commander, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent while returning from delivering an Armistice Day 
address at Moscow, Idaho, in 1930. It was won for the 
fourth time by Troop K from Moscow, commanded by 
Captain Harry Brenn. 

First call was sounded at 4:15 Saturday morning as 
some of the troops had to entrain at 7:00. By g:00 A.M. 
the camp was deserted and not even a cigarette stub re- 
mained where a few hours before hundreds of tents were 
standing. 

Major John O. Lawrence, Cavalry, instructor for the 
115th Cavalry, Wyoming National Guard, the other 
regiment of the 58th Cavalry Brigade, was on duty here 
as inspector during the camp. He considered: thi +16eh 
Cavalry a fine regiment. 

The officers and men of the regiment wish at this time 
to extend their sincere congratulations to our Adjutant 
General, M. G. McConnel, who has been appointed 
Brigadier General, in command of the 58th Cavalry Bri- 
gade (composed of the 115th Cake: and 116th Cav- 
alry, from Wyoming and Idaho, respectively), having 
received Federal recognition as brigadier general on May 


23, 1936. 








The second car. . 





. slipped off and submerged its rear bumper. 


Skirting Luzon in a Scout Car 


By Captain WitiiaM P. Wrtners, 26th Cavalry (P.S.) 


HE scout car platoon and a portion of the trans- 

portation platoon of Headquarters Troop, 26th 

Cavalry (P.S.), had a unique test in June of this 
year when they made a trip around the north end of 
Luzon. Little was known of the road crossing from east 
to west on the north edge of the Island, but we knew 
that the roads running north and south were in good 
condition. A detachment from one of the infantry regi- 
ments stationed at Fort McKinley had taken some trans- 
portation around this route, but their heaviest vehicles are 
scarcely more than one-half the weight of the T-7 scout 
car or the one and one-half ton truck. So we knew before 
the start that the trip would be stored with unusual ex- 
periences. 

The detachment composed of Captain Clyde Massey 
and 1st Lieutenant Wayne J. Dunn, 26th Cavalry, Cap- 
tain Joseph ® Langevin, 24th Field Artillery, the writer 
as regimental motor officer of the 26th Cavalry, and 
twenty-six enlisted men, mounted in six T-7 scout cars, 
three Indiana trucks and one Chevrolet station wagon, 
marched out of the post of Fort Stotsenburg at 6:00 A.M., 
June 9, 1936. One truck carrying gas was to empty its 
load at the first camp site and return to the post on June 
roth. Included in the detachment were two radio opera- 
tors, one medical enlisted man, and one technical sergeant 
from the 12th Ordnance Company. 

Our route went through Tarlac, Gerona, thence north- 
west to Guimba, east to Route 5, the easternmost main 
road of Luzon, at San Rosario, thence north through San 





Jose to Balete Pass, elevation 2,900 feet, at the boundary 
between the provinces of Nueva Ecija and Nueva Vizcaya 
At this point we set up our radio but the distance was too 
great to effect contact with Fort Stotsenburg. For severil 
miles on either side of this pass, the road is steep and wint- 
ing, but no difficulty was experienced by the drivers in ne 
gotiating this portion of the route. After eating thet 
lunches, the men mounted and the column proceeded 
through Bayombong, capital of Nueva Vizcaya, over: 
stretch of narrow mountain road wide enough for but 
one vehicle, controlled by four gates to regulate trafic 
On this road there was some dispersion, so that the firs 
car arrived at Santiago, the first might’s camp, at 44 
p.M., while the last truck arrived about an hour later 
The six scout cars had no difficulty in keeping togethe, 
but the heavily-laden trucks lost distance on hills. 

Before these last trucks rolled in, a rain commenced ® 
fall, and camp was quickly pitched in a rather unsuitabl 
place. Vehicles were parked on a little used side road 
To enable the extra truck to return home at an eat 
hour, all cars were gassed. We had traveled 192 mils 
with little or no interruption, and consumed 200 gallons 
of gasoline. This was excellent performance. Men wett 
in high spirits and little fatigued, as drivers had bett 
changed occasionally on all cars. 

By morning rain had ceased, the gasoline truck dt 
parted at 5:30, and servicing of vehicles was begun. 
truck returning to Stotsenburg carried with it the fo 


empty gasoline drums, which caused us deep regret | . 
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on, With ‘rst echelon maintenance accomplished, the 
glum moved out from Santiago at seven o'clock, under 
abright susamer sky. The first halt came at Naguilian, 

vince of Isabela, at 8:35, where our cars crossed on a 
sutdy ferry, two at a time. To save time, we despatched 
asection to proceed to the next river crossing as soon as it 
could negotiate the crossing at Naguilian. The last vehicle 

qossed at 9:40 as someone remarked that we were 227 
miles from Ft. Stotsenburg. Quickly covering the next 
twelve miles, we reached Ilagan, the capital of Isabela, 
where Captain Massey found a factory which sold fresh 
cigats of good quality for a peso and a half per hundred. 
Isabela is the center of the tobacco industry in the Philip- 
pine Islands and presents an entirely different appearance 
from the other provinces. Country is rolling with much 
pasture near the Cagayan River, which drains the whole 
northeastern section of Luzon, running back to the east 
and to the west to huge mountain ranges. Ilagan is a 

‘sized town of prepossessing appearance. At the 
north end of town, we found the column engaged in 
aossing the river on a ferry which duplicated that which 
we had encountered at Naguilian. The river was clus- 
tered with groups of river boats, part of the fleet which 
caties Isabela tobacco to the sea to be transferred to 
ships and brings back the smaller articles of commerce 
which the natives buy with their tobacco money. Our 
last car crossed at 11:10 A.M. 

Thus far we had enjoyed good roads, good weather 
except at evening, and no interruptions. This was not 
tocontinue. Eighteen miles farther on we met our first 
delay, when we crossed what the guide book assured us 





was a ferry, but which proved to be a low, very narrow 
bridge, consisting of two narrow tracks of boards laid on 
unsteady supports. We found later that these are classi- 
ed as “collapsible bridges,” something which we had 
strongly suspected. Although the bridge held up, the 
strain was too much for one of the drivers, and he ran the 
front wheels of his car off the tracks. Now the vehicles in 
the Cavalry measure 6374 inches, center to center of the 
front tires, and 72 inches outside. These bridges, of which 
tis at San Pablo was typical, measure 72 to75 inches, out- 
side to outside edge. The tracks are neither straight nor 
level, It took us one hour and forty minutes to apply 
jacks to various portions of the car, get chocks under the 
ale, set jacks on slightly sloping bases and jack up the 
cat so that as tires cleared the board track the vehicle 
gently came to rest on the bridge. It appeared that the 
trouble had been caused by occupants of the car who had 
dimbed out on the running board and, from that point 
of vantage, shouted enthusiastic directions to the driver 
anything but unison. Thereafter all men kept to the 
interior of the car until directed to dismount. 

Continuing our drive through this beautiful country, 
where fertile green fields rolled back to the high moun- 
tains in the not great distance to either side we suddenly 
ame upon what appeared at first glance to be an old 
medieval walled city. It seemed to be an island in a great 
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wide river bottom and as we approached it over a long 
bridge of that hair-raising, open center type, we could 
see the enclosures were garden walls, but the age of the 
place was unmistakable. Very early in their occupation 
the Spaniards learned to come up the Cagayan River in 
boats, and establish cities which remain to this day busy 
centers of agriculture and industry. The column went 
ahead while the officers located the Provincial Engineer, 
Senor Diaz, a Spanish gentleman who spared no effort to 
make our journey a success. He telephoned ahead to 
have a launch ready to pull our ferry at the crossing of the 
Cagayan River near its mouth, and, we found out later, 
even sent word to his crews working on roads to give us 
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Route followed by scout cars of 26th Cavalry (P.S.) 


aid if needed. He said it was probable that we could get 
through to Laoag via the Pamplona route, since this was 
the dry season, and June was the best month for the trip. 
Elsewhere in Luzon the rainy season begins in June. 
With this assurance of Senor Diaz, we excused our- 
selves and sped along to catch the column, which we soon 
accomplished. At 5:00 P.M. we led the cars into the 
ferry landing a kilometer or two north of Camalaniugan, 
seven miles south of Aparri. Aparti is quite a shipping 
city at the mouth of the Cagayan, in the province of 
Cagayan, whose northernmost city it is. Before we had 
halted a brisk rain blew up, and while the other officers 
departed to investigate the possibility of buying ice in 
Aparri, I made preparations to cross the cars. The ferry 
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could carry only one vehicle, but was stout enough, and 
to tow it we had a steam launch, thanks to Senor Diaz. 
The fly in the ointment lay in the approach, which 
dropped us from the bank into tidal ooze with the ap- 
pearance of sand, but with none of its solid characteristics. 
The ramp to the ferry lay thirty feet from the bank, and 
proved to be too steep, so we lessened the angle of ap- 
proach by laying boards from the center of each track of 
the ramp. The river here is one kilometer wide, and thirty 
meters deep. Current is swift at low tide, as it was when 
we crossed the first car. The round trip took forty min- 
utes. As the second car embarked, the rain commenced 
a furious assault, and the wind whipped whitecaps on the 
river. Upon the return of the ferry, the foreman told 
me he did not care to make another trip while the river 
was so rough, so we waited until it was pitch dark, and I 
persuaded him to cast off. The water was so rough that 
all men but the drivers crept into the launch, and when 
the ferry reached midstream, I regretted that I had in- 
terfered with the ferryman, as it was apparent that the 
ferry would not have to capsize completely to rid itself 
of the load it carried, our ration truck. Safely over at last, 
with only a flashlight to guide us to the landing, we moved 
off the craft and the launch returned to Aparri to berth 
for the night.I had sent Corporal Rominquit, senior 
noncommissioned officer of the scout car platoon, with 
the first car to pick a camp site, and he met me with the 
information that he had located the schoolmaster and 
had gained permission to sleep in the schoolhouse. 


Although the school was but one mile distant, the road 
was so narrow and so slippery, and the downpour of rain 
so heavy, that to traverse this one mile required thirty 
minutes. To make matters worse, the lights of the truck 
went out. Those who have served in the Islands know 
how tropical skies can precipitate unbelievable deluges, 
and we found our raincoats and boots helped not a whit. 
Since no canvas could stand against this storm, it was 
impossible to set up our kitchen, but by utilizing the 
native pottery stove, a little ham was fried to put in 
sandwiches. As we had left three men on the east bank 
of the river to guard our six vehicles remaining there, we 
sent a lunch to them by banca. To the uninitiated, | 
may explain that a banca is an uncertain craft hollowed 
from a tree trunk, possessing the draft and stability of a 
berry box. How our messengers reached the other side 
of the river and returned that night is a mystery to me, 
but they brought word that the first car would be over at 
five the next morning, if the wind should die. 

Wind ard rain both ceased during the night, and next 
morning we awoke to a bright sun smiling on a most 
bedraggled world of mud and water. The ferryman was 
true to his word, and at five the first car crept up the 
mud track serving as a road. As cars came in they were 
serviced, the last one at 8:50 a.M. The first section had 
already moved out at eight. We found we had traveled 
154 miles the second day, and had used but three drums 
of gasoline, out of which we had given to the returned 
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gasoline truck some thirty gallons. Remember these thre 
drums, as they became more and more important in oy 
eyes. Just now we thought only of the fact that th 
cars were using so little gasoline that the loads had ng 
lightened perceptibly. Our road in daylight appeared t 
be raised about two feet above the surrounding swampy 
forest land, and we later found that it had been built fy 
the trucks of the Public Works bureau to traverse yt, 
their loads of crushed stone as the Improvements cop, 
templated were carried to completion. Forty kilometer 
or twenty-five miles, later on, we were to meet the 
trucks dumping their stone. 

If the road was considered narrow, the bridges wer 
not even that wide. We soon caught up with the leading 
car of the column, with its wheels off a bridge which 
could almost be put between our car wheels. By actu 
measurement, the bridges were not as wide as our front 
tires, outside to outside. The dual wheels on the tear of 
our trucks crossed on air. We found the men already 
jacking up the front axle of the car, and at this momen 
there entered our lives a ray of sunshine in the person ¢ 
a subordinate of Senor Diaz. This gentleman introduced 
himself in beautiful Spanish as Senor Fortunato E. Pon. 
see, of the barrio Ballisteros, confessed that he spoke m 
English, but speedily showed that he knew what wa 
needed. Along came his men carrying a huge plank o 
epil, that wonderful wood which we later saw bend and 
buckle under the 11,000 pounds of our trucks, but neve 
did it give way. This piece, 22 inches wide, three inches 
thick, 24 feet long, had not a flaw, and as the wheel o 
the car was brought up high enough, we slipped it unde 
to form the much needed additional width to the toad. 
Our delay here was forty minutes. As we moved west 
the road grew more indistinct, the bridges narrower. At 
ten o'clock, one of the trucks at the tail of the colum, 
slipped off a bridge. This time it was more serious afi 
the truck was unloaded, jacked up, and finally placedm 
the road in a little less than three hours. To avoid jus 
this we had in one instance that morning built a road 
around a bridge which was obviously impassable. A 
about this time, the column reached a hill of mud 
where the road sloped sideways to a river alarmingly clos 
but entirely too distant in a vertical direction. Only by 
putting our wheels in the ditch on the up-hill side could 
we stay right side up. 

There was no capsizing, however, and we proceedel 
about two kilometers, only to meet that fiendish invet- 
tion of the Filipino, a bamboo ponton bridge. Perhaps! 
should harbor no grudge against bamboo bridges, but 
like the parent who, however grateful for the return of 2 
lost child, I shall forever remember the sense of impent 
ing disaster which bleached the roots of my hair as! 
watched that first scout car creep across, and_ how 
recurred again and again as each one of the eight vehide 
approached and their drivers pitted their newly-gaintd 
experience against the unpredictable movements of 
pontons. For this bridge was made up of about ten pot 
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No. 1. At Naguilian. The landing ramps could have been 
stronger. 
No. 2. The crossing at Ilagan. The tobacco fleet. 
No. 3. T-7 has trouble at San Pedro Bridge. Ferryboat at left is 
used during high water. 
No. 4. The Balete Pass. 


tons, each of two layers of bamboo, about two inches in 
diameter, forming a float seven feet across and twenty 
feet long. Two feet of open water separated the floats, 
which were held to each other by long pieces of epil 
plank for wheeltracks, and together by pieces of vine 


used in lieu of rope or wire. An earnest young native 
informed me he was keeper of the bridge and one 
pleased when, in reply to his statement chee the bridge 
had a capacity of one and one- -half tons, I told him that 

was just the capacity of our trucks. As we unloaded the 
trucks, I neglected to tell him it was the capacity we were 
unloading. “The Indiana trucks, stripped, weigh 7,400 
pounds, and the T-7 cars weigh 8,000 or better in like 
condition. How this affected the bamboo bridge is worth 
relating. 

At the far bank of the river, which was, by the way, 
six to seven feet deep and about thirty- five yards wide, 
I took my station. As the first car slowly moved onto the 
too-narrow track of the epil planks, I motioned to show 
him how to move his wheels a fraction of an inch this 
way or that. When the whole weight of the car rested 
on the pontons, the portion of the bridge just in front of 
the vehicle bulged upward so as to hide the lower half 
of the car Stik: my sight, leaving me to guess whether 
the wheels had slipped off the all-important boards on 
which they must stay to avert complete disaster. Im- 
mersed in water (and how they were immersed!) these 
boards became slippery, and the cars were continually 
climbing a small slippery hill on a track entirely too nar- 
row. With each succeeding trip of a car, the pontons 
and their bamboo components lost much of their buoy- 
ancy, just as I certainly did. When the second car, just 
about to reach the shore, slipped off and submerged its 
rear bumper, someone took .a picture just as the idea 
came to me to put on chains. We halted operations 
until chains were applied, and our worries lightened unt! 
the first of the two trucks commenced its hazardous 
crossing. The longer wheelbase of the trucks put a 
heavier strain on the bamboo and the vines that held the 
poles together. Down plunged the tail of the truck with 
rear wheels completely submerged, and up came the front 
wheels until I could look at the bottom of the oil pan 
without stooping. The individual floats, with more 
freedom to roam, plunged crazily to the right and left, 
and here I realized we had no chaplain inh us! If dis- 
aster had been impending when the T-7’s crossed, here it 
stared us in the face, so we have no picture of the cruise 
of the ration truck, since everyone ran to the rescue of, 
presumably, the food; for all of our men were working 
at top speed in the hottest tropical suns, perspiration 
pouring from their bodies, and with a void in their stom- 
achs. At about two o'clock, the last car was across, we 
ate lunch, and I sent the men to seine in the river. The 
first section under Lieutenant Dunn had gone on to the 
ferry of which we had been forewarned. The cargo of 
the trucks was carried across by the benevolent Sefor 
Ponsee’s crew, and we loaded up to move out at 3:00 P.M. 

With this experience behind us, along with a bridge- 
keeper busy tying vines to his bamboo poles, the road 
seemed to us a boulevard, and we tooled merrily along, 
warily enough, until we arrived at the Mulug River. 
Lieutenant Dunn had arrived here at noon, and we found 
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him on the high bluff of the right bank, contemplating 
a speck in mid-river which looked like the top of a scout 
car. Upon closer inspection, most of the car was visible, 
but what supported it in its voyage was not. We de- 
‘scended through a steep cut to the river edge, where, after 
two hours’ work reinforcing the ferry with some 50 or 60 
pieces of bamboo, Lieutenant Dunn had committed the 
first of his charges to it, and walked up hill to avoid wit- 
nessing a naval tragedy. However, the car reached the 


A T-7 crossing a pon- 
ton bridge 161% miles 
west of the Cagayan 
River, and five miles 
south of the northern 
seacoast. 












other side shortly after 3:00 
o'clock, and the ferry rose up in 
the water with relief to return 
for another load. Dubious of 
the ability of the bamboo float 
to retain its buoyancy, after our 
experience of the bamboo pon- 
ton bridge, we dragged out the 
three empty gasoline drums 
and stuffed them under the Placing drums under raft. 
raft. The effect of this opeta- Crocodiles bere! 
tion was positively bracing, as 
with the addition of each drum, 
the old ferry rose in the water 
and delivered itself of much 
seepage. It was a wise move, if 
only because of the reassurance inspired by the sight of 
parts of the ferry peeping above the surface as it carried 
the second car over. Profiting again from experience, we 
sent the trucks over as soon as they arrived. The cargo 
from these was moved across mainly by means of the 
ubiquitous banca, and when the last car crossed at 5:40 
P.M., we lost little time in loading up and moving out, 
again with the assistance of our friend, Sefor Ponsee and 
his band. 

So far as I know, these men followed us on foot, for at 
each crossing we bade them good-bye, only to find them 


with us again at the next. So it was at the Pamplong 
River, our next stop, which we reached at 6:20 p.m. On 
the way we passed the Public Works trucks, cartyin 
loads of river gravel and stone. Since, naturally, by this 
time it was raining, we made camp without ado, and let 
our servicing go until morning although the men did 
empty one more gasoline drum. Lieutenant Dunn, as 
usual, had arrived earlier, inspected the ferry, and advised 
postponing further action until morning, which we did, 
Here we had our first cooked meal, brief but hot. Before 
eating, I saw Captain Massey swimming in the river so 
I hopped in too. Senor Ponsee, from the ferry raft, 
shouted in Spanish “Cuidado por la camayan” ot words 
to that effect. As this was a new word to me, I climbed 
back on the raft and asked what “camayan” meant, and 
he told me it was one of the few words whose equivalent 
in English he knew—crocodile. So we were soon at the 
dinner table. 

About four in the morning we wete awakened by an 
unusual noise, which proved to be caused by men un- 
loading from bancas the stone we knew was being 
dumped on the road. It was being brought here two ot 


Senor Ponsee watches the 


first car off the Mulog 
ferry. 





three bushels at a time, unloaded by hand into five-gallon 
tins, then dumped into piles, whence it was cartied by 
hand to the thoroughly modern trucks. Our friend of 
the previous day was on hand with his crew, who had 
appeared from. somewhere, each with several poles of 
bamboo. There was no bamboo on this crocodile-infested 
river, and the natives must have carried it a long way. By 
6:30 we had reinforced the ferry with several bunches of 
bamboo, ten or so poles to the bunch, and had placed 
four empty drums at points where the wheels of the 
cars delivered the most pressure. To place these drums 
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under the raft, we used divers who fastened rope loops 
below, binging them to the surface at the side of the 
raft, and there placed the empty drums in the loops. 
With six of seven men trying to ride the drum, and sev- 
eral pulling on the ropes on the ferry, we forced these 
barrels under. 

This ferry, unlike the last, had been reinforced by 
pieces of 2 by 6 just under the planks used for vehicle 
tracks. These distributed far more efficiently the strain 
of the load and fewer pieces of bamboo cracked. It is 
this cracking which largely destroys the buoyancy of 
bamboo. This river, like the other was over one hundred 
meters wide, but may have been deeper, as the ferry 
was propelled by men pulling on a longe vine the ends 
of which were secured on either bank. Our first trial car 
was pulled across in this manner as soon as the reinforce- 
ment of the ferry was completed. The car rode in a scant 
six inches of water, with much of the raft clearly visible, 
so we crossed our trucks next, then the remaining cats, 


‘followed by the cargoes. The last car was disembarked 


and reloaded by 10:55 but we hit a snag when we tried 
to recover our drums. They would not budge, and it 
required the combined efforts of many divers and forty 
minutes time to dislodge them. The ferry sunk per- 
ceptibly after this operation and assumed some of the 
appearance of a submarine. In his manera simpatica, 
Senor Ponsee assured us that it was time to build a new 
ferry anyway, and bade us a warm farewell. He has 
many friends in Fort Stotsenburg. 

The adieus of our kind friends did not close our experi- 
ence with ferries. A glance at the map showed us another 
river, 40 kilometers west of Pamplona. We had covered 
just 30 miles during the third day of our march, and 
had worked steadily from 5:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. We 
had no more stomach for river crossings. So it was with 
deep relief that we saw, upon arrival at the river at 
Claveria, a fine, big ferry, capable of carrying two cars at 
atime. Unlike the other rivers, this one seemed to lose 
its depth, and deposited us on an island in the center of 
the stream. From this point we progressed to shore by 
means of one of those bridges we had learned to dislike 
—the open center type. This was no exception, so once 
more we watched our wheels entirely off the side rails of 
each wheel track. The outside tires on the rear truck 
wheels never touched the bridge. Besides, the map held 
promise of better roads. 

The roads did improve. Seventeen kilometers west we 
met the first gate of a one-way road, having been in- 
formed with certainty by the policeman in Claveria that 
there was no one-way road west of his town. Only a few 
kilometers of this, and we climbed and wound around 
most of it. When you meet these one-way roads in the 
Philippines, you expect and get a right good bit of hill 
dimbing and sharp changes of direction are the rule. 

is toad soon ran into our most beautiful bit of scenery. 
At the extreme northern edge of the island, the road is 
cut from solid rock for several miles, and vistas of the 
meeting of the sea and mountains delight the eye. To 
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clear our vehicles, we need eighty-one inches of road from 
edge to edge, and many times the road measured just 
about eighty-one inches. The pictures we took do not 
clearly show how scant this clearance was, but our dis- 
may was crowded from our minds by the beauty of the 
surroundings. At about 3:50 that afternoon we stopped 
the column to reconnoiter a bridge ahead. Of generous 
width, we found that a recent landslide had wiped out the 
two bays which had once comprised its support. Inspec- 
tion showed that the weight was carried by six pieces of 
epil, four inches thick, about eighteen inches deep, and 
thirty feet long. The ends of the timbers were bedded in 
solid rock. 

To return to our vehicles, we crossed the Chevrolet 
first, figured the bridge would hold the cars, and sent 
all T-7’s actoss. They made the bridge tremble and 
shake, but we respected that good epil timber with rea- 
son. The trucks were loaded and we had no room to 
unload. Nor was there any possibility of retracing 
our route, for the road was too narrow to back. Since 
we had nothing to do but go forward, we moved in that 
direction, with some misgivings. They were not entirely 
groundless, for the bridge builders put their guard rail 
too close to the rock wall forming one side of the road, 
and our trucks in passing, brushed it somewhat out of 
line. Underneath the bridge, twisted metal straps showed 
clearly where the landslide had carried away the piling. 
These landslides make the trip dangerous, and during 
the rainy season the road is closed. Long stretches have 
but recently been replaced at great expense. Captain 
Massey and Lieutenant Langevin are of the opinion that 
there is nothing on the Bontoc trail north of Baguio to 
match this stretch of road. 

From this point west, we had but one slight thrill. 
About an hour later, we came to a stream many hundreds 
of yards wide, which seemed to stray all over the country- 
side. The stream bed was a wide expanse of boulders. 
We found a native to guide us across because in some 
places the going was in deep water, and the rocks had to 
be avoided. We shut off the station wagon engine and 
towed it to avoid getting water in the crankcase. To the 
other cars, the crossing was not unusual. Through the 
beautiful hills and coastal plain of Ilocos Norte we traveled 
without incident, reaching the lovely old city of Laoag 
at 6:30 P.M. Here we camped in the attractive grounds 
of an educational unit comprised of high schools, dor- 
mitories, a normal school, and other buildings. Ilocos 
Norte is quite the most attractive province of Luzon. 
The fields seem richer and greener, the cattle plumper, 
and even the dogs appear well-fed. Laoag has 50,000 
people and many fine old buildings. It was old before 
the Spaniards owned the island and will be here many © 
years to come. Evidence exists to show that six hundred 
years ago Chinese visited the coast near Laoag, and it is 
certain that commerce of a sort existed between Laoag 
and China not much later. In this atmosphere we made 
camp, serviced our vehicles, and found we had traveled 
107 miles, consuming a little over two drums of gasoline. 
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Because fatigue had begun to show on all of our men, | 
set the time for departure the next morning at 7:30 and 
camp was soon quiet. The strain of difficult driving was 
showing. 

On: Saturday, June 13th, we made an uneventful march 
along the coast, through Ilocos Sur, whose capital, Vigan, 
we passed on our way, down into La Union province. At 
Long Beach, a resort run by an American, Mr. Douglas, 
we found neat little cottages set in a pretty expanse of 
lawn ight at the water’s edge. He graciously gave us 
permission to camp within his fence, a real consideration, 
for this was the first camp we had made on any march 
in which hordes of curious natives were not directly 
under foot. We had marched 144 miles, and camp was 
complete by 2:30 p.m. From here the way was familiar, 
and we knew that there were no narrow bridges, no 
ferries, to torment us. We ate well and slept well. 

Sunday found everyone in high spirits. Our canvas 

was dry, the cook put out a good breakfast, and home 
was just around the corner. We moved out at 6:30 in 
the morning and made an easy march of 121 miles by 
11 o'clock. " he Fort Stotsenburg gates we clocked 756 
miles, having consumed 946 gallons of gasoline. We 
found our scout cars had averaged 8.1 miles per gallon, 
the trucks 5.4 miles per gallon, and the Chevrolet 13.1 
miles per gallon, although it showed 841 miles to the 
others’ 756. Nearly 100 miles of moving up and down 
the column during a march. That is a figure worth 
remembering—9°/, 

CONCLUSIONS 

We learned many things. We knew, for instance, that 
a ferry made of 140 to 150 pieces of 2-inch bamboo, 25 
feet long, will not give sufficient floatation to carry our 
cars, especially if the bamboo is old. Sun shrinks and 
cracks the upper layer of bamboo, and water seeps into 
the lower layer. A little work and some empty drums, 
however, changes the picture. Give us enough of the 
invaluable lash ropes, and 20 empty drums, and we will 
cross any of the rivers we may meet without help, except 
for one—the kilometer-wide Cagay ran. Two or four pieces 


113th Cavalry, Iowa National Guard, Learns 


Valuable Lessons from Marching 
By Captain Thomas P. Hollowell, 1 1 3th Cavalry : 


HE 113th Cavalry, Iowa National Guard, Colonel 

Maxwell A. O’Brien commanding, completed at 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, from August 16th to August 30th, 
its AEE field training camp since the organization 
of the regiment. As a test of its new motor equipment 
three troops were moved to camp by truck and the bal- 
ance of the regiment by rail. The animals were shipped 
by rail, with the exception of those of the two Des 
Moines troops which were marched to Camp Dodge. 
One hundred and twenty-five animals were loaned the 
regiment by the 14th Cavalry. 
Due to the fact that the 67th Infantry Brigade, Iowa 
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of heavy epil plank would make desirable additions to ow 
equipment, since road gangs may not always be neg, 
and their foremen may not be such as Seftor Ponsee, I 
a driver is to be aided in crossing narrow bridges, it mug 
be done from a distance by signal only. Signalling from 
the rear of the column to the front by blinking head. 
lights may not be the most efficient method, but it works 
The fatigued condition of drivers can be easily noted from 
the manner in which they perform their routine duties 
around camp. Incidentally, Filipinos must be watched 
while boiling water for drinking purposes—they are too 
easily satisfied that the water is boiling. This is the sor 
of information we wished to obtain when we planned this 
trip. 

The trip was a source of much satisfaction to all of ys, 
We had the pleasure of seeing the most beautiful portion 
of Luzon, and familiarized ourselves with much of the 
road net ”. the island. Not counting noncommissioned 
officers, thirteen men proved themselves able drivers un- 
der difficult conditions. Only in tropical countries like 
these island can one meet all of the situations that con. 
fronted us. But the lessons learned will be of value under 
other skies. We feel that 200 miles per day 1s not too 
much to expect of the scout car platoon under favorable 
conditions, such as existed during the first day out. Our 
fatigue came not from driving long hours, but from the 
strain imposed by the many odd situations. Rivers now 
have no terrors for us. Familiarity certainly breeds con- 
tempt. Lastly, we are proud of our cars and we know 
that in the T-7 and the Indiana trucks we have grand 
vehicles that will take a lot of punishment. Our sole bit 
of damage from the trip was a broken spring leaf on the 
front spring of a T- 7: It caused no delay. No over 
heating of engines in extremely hot weather, no tie 
trouble, ease of steering —these things give peace of mind 
to the command. In spite of narrow bridges, we choos 
the wide tread of these cars. We like our caliber .5o and 
.30 machine guns, too. Here’s to the combination of 
horses and packs, scout cars and trucks, .30 caliber ad 
.50 caliber guns, rifles and pistols. 




































National Guard, had finished its range work the week 
before, the regiment had the entire use of the 5o-targtt 
Camp Dodge range. Monday and Tuesday, August 
17th and 8th, were spent in qualifying those men who 
had not qualified at their home station, with rifle, dis 
mounted pistol, machine rifle, and machine gun. On 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday mornings the three 
squadrons ‘alternated in conducting combat firing with 
ball ammunition on the Camp Dodge range; a scouting 
and patrolling problem with the Intelligence Section 
Headquarters Troop, attached; and a rear guard problem 


with one platoon, Machine Gun Troop, attached. . The 
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afternoons were devoted to schools for officers, noncom- 
missioned officers, and specialists from 1:30 to 2:30, and 
officers’ equitation from 3:00 to 4:00. 

On Saturday morning, August 22d, a field inspection 
and review was held in the drill area. Brigadier General 
Ray Yenter, Commanding General, 57th Cavalry Bri- 
gade, was the reviewing officer. Immediately after the 
review, shelter tents were pitched and picket lines put 
up and a very thorough inspection of arms, equipment 
and animals was made by Colonel O’Brien assisted by 
Colonel Joseph C. King and Major Frank Nelson, the 
regimental instructors. 

On Sunday afternoon the regimental horse show and 
review were held before a capacity crowd of visitors. The 
most interesting event of the horse show was the hunt 
team class composed of the officers of each troop. 

For the past three camps the regiment has given over 
the second week to marching. This year a march of five 
days was included in its training program, during which 
the regiment participated in brigade and regimental field 
exercises. Due to the intense heat on the second day of 
march, only four days were actually spent in marching. 
The weather during the first day was ideal for marching. 
There was a strong cross wind which favored the com- 
mand the entire twenty-four miles. The thermometer 
registered in the low 80's and the march was negotiated 
asily by both men and animals. Camp was made at the 
aty park in Adel, Iowa, and that evening a horse show 
was staged on the lighted football field for the people 
of the community. This was the first time that the 
horses had jumped under artificial light, but a very 
creditable performance was presented. 

The heat on the second day’s march from Adel to 
Petty was extreme. By 8:45 A.M. the thermometer regis- 
tered 108 degrees. To add to the discomfort of both men 
and horses, the wind was directly in the rear of the 
column and coming from the south The heat affected 
the horses greatly and the rate of march was decreased 
from six miles to four and one-half miles per hour during 
the last eighteen miles of march. Some of the animals, 
mostly those over fifteen years of age and of the draft 
type, suffered greatly, but were brought into camp by 
their riders. To get some of the aged and unsuited ani- 
mals into camp required excellent horsemanship and 
horsemastership. 


Due to the continued excessive heat, the distance to 
the next camp site at Boone, Iowa, and the condition of 
anumber of the animals, the regiment spent the third 
day at Perry where each squadron conducted an outpost 
problem. While at Perry, the regiment was visited by 
Major James L. Shelton, Cavalry, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, Seventh Corps Area. During the march on 
the fourth day from Perry to Madrid, the command was 
inspected by Major Shelton. The packing of the saddles, 
the march technique, and the general appearance of the 
fegiment brought favorable comment from the inspect- 
ing officer. 
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The fifth and last day of the march found all “shaken 


down” for marching. The men and animals had hard- 
ened somewhat, the packs on all animals rode well, lead- 
ers brought their units along the road with an even 
and steady gait and the twenty-two miles from Madrid 
back to Camp Dodge was made without difficulty. 

The supply of the regiment was not difficult since it 
was never more than forty miles from the supply base at 
Camp Dodge. The regimental ration and baggage trains 
functioned satisfactorily throughout the march. All 
heavy tentage and picket lines were set up and taken 
down by a detail which rode on the baggage train. This 
facilitated going into and breaking camp by the horse 
elements of the command, reduced to a minimum the 
waiting prior to departure of the column and gave the 
marching column the maximum advantage of the early 
cool hours of the morning. Upon arrival at the next 
camp site, the heavy tentage and picket lines were up 
and a hot meal was ready for the treops. 

Due to the extreme drought throughout the Middle 
West, and the shortage of water, city parks were used 
as camp sites. Except for the camp at Perry, watering on 
the march was from canvas troughs. About half the 
march was made along paved highways. The wide dirt 
shoulders being utilized, little trouble was experienced 
with the heavy trafic moving through the split column, 
although an occasional truck refused to slow down. 

On all except the first day, the regiment marched with 
squadrons as march units, with distances at the walk of 
two hundred yards between squadrons and one hundred 
yards between troops within the squadron. The platoon 
was used as a regulating unit and marched with twenty- 
five yards distance at the walk. The regiment, each 
squadron and each troop had its own pace setter and time 
keeper. Units changed gaits on the same ground and 
every advantage was taken of terrain suitable for trotting. 

Due to a shortage of remounts, a number of aged, un- 
suitable type animals were used on the march. However, 
only one animal death occurred. 

Training in shooting and marching is valuable for Na- 
tional Guard cavalry. This year the 113th Cavalry de- 


rived a great deal of benefit from its training in both. 


Tue Most Important Lessons LEARNED 

1. Marches for the first two days should be short and 
should be used for conditioning and training men and 
animals in march technique. 

2. March discipline in the squad and platoon can and 
should be practiced by all units at their home stations. 

3. The purpose of the first hourly halt and each hourly 
halt thereafter should never be lost sight of. Leaders must 
inspect their units to see that the men check both horses 
and equipment in preparation for the next hourly march. 
The first hourly halt being the most important, is nor- 
mally longer than the succeeding ones. 

4. The system of marching with march unit and regu- 
lating unit, besides definitely fixing responsibility, de- 
velops leaders and good march discipline. 
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Cavalry Pack Transportation 
PREPARED BY CapTAIN Paut McD. Robinett, Cavalry 


v | HE incorporation of accompanying and support- many excellent pack horses, with exceptional records 
ing automatic arms, radio communication, 37-mm__ under pack loads, that do not so conform in all respects: 

guns, caliber .50 machine guns and other pack loads The animal should be sound and free from material 
into the cavalry organization and the adoption of the Poy ee 

horse as a pack animal e mad king of vital im- : . . 

Orse as si a ; = ade pac ‘ k h Neck.—Light, moderately long and tapering towards 
portance to the cavalry. ihe proportion of pack orses the head, and the crest firm and longer than the unde 
to riding horses has grown enormously since the World ide 


War until today about 12 per cent of all horses assigned eo oe en a NN CMO 
to a regiment are pack horses. The substitution of the well-developed and nt! Finnie 
horse for the mule, which is generally conceded to be a Shoulders.—Long, oblique and well-muscled, They 
better weight carrying animal, tends to still further in- may be somewhat straighter than for riding horses. 
crease the importance of packing. Breast.—Full, moderately wide and. well-muscled. 

Tue Cavary Pack Horse Chest.—Large girth; ribs well-sprung, ‘long, well 
separated and sloping backward. 

Legs.—Straight, strong, with heavy bone; cannons, 
short; tendons and ligaments firmly attached and dis 
tinctly outlined; and pasterns strong, not too long not 
too oblique. 


The basic principle in efficient cavalry pack transpot- 
tation is the selection of suitable horses and the correct 
teaming of them with the drivers’ riding horses. 

The sequence that should be followed in selecting pack 
horses and the riding horses of the teams is as follows: . 
first, select the ni number of pack horses from ae et, Se i were scled. 

arrel.—Large, gradually increasing in size towards 


among the horses of the troop; second, select the riding his Bed strong an d full through the waist 
members of each team from among the remaining horses, 


and third, use those not so selected for riding animals. 
In general a pack horse should be from 15 to 1514 
hands in height and of corresponding weight from 1,000 
to 1,150 pounds; of compact, stocky build; with medium 
withers; straight, well-muscled back; deep girth; straight, 


Loins.—Broad, straight, short and muscled. 

Hocks.—Neatly outlined, lean, large, wide from front 
to rear, and well-set and well-directed. 

Feet.—Normal shape, size proportionate to the animal, 
and sound; horn, smooth and fine of texture; sole, mod- 


large-boned legs and normal feet. A good pack horse is erately concave; frog, well-developed, firm, large, elastic 
an excellent trooper’s mount. - and healthy. 
More specifically, an ideal pack horse should conform Height.—15 to 154 hands with corresponding weight 


to the following points of conformation; though there are from 1,000 to 1,150 pounds. (Horses within these Limits 
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are easily 
trooper. ) 

In addition to desirable conformation, pack horses 
should be gentle and free from vicious habits; and walk, 
trot, and gallop with free, bold, prompt, square, straight 
elastic action. There should be little motion to the back 
at the walk, and its action should be low at the trot. The 

ck horse must not have excessive transverse motion 
(side swaying) of the body in rear of the forequarters 
at the walk, nor excessive up-and-down movement of the 
saddle position at the trot. The pack horse must not 
hang back or forge forward. At all gaits, it should have 
its head on line or slightly in advance of the ridden mem- 
ber of the team. In this position the horse is driven and 
not led. 

The ridden horse of the team declid be, as nearly as 
possible, a teammate to the pack horse in size, gaits, dis- 
position and action. The two should behave and work 
together as a team. 

Horses with faulty gaits, nervous dispositions, tender 
skins, very broad backs, sway backs, thin barrels, high 
backbones, or thin, high or excessively thick withers are 
not of suitable type for packing. Neither are stumblers, 
buckers, kickers, bolters, high trotters, or irregularly 
gaited horses such as pacers or single-footers suitable pack 
horses even though of suitable conformation. 

Pack horses should be given basic remount training be- 
fore selection for pack. This training is the same as for 
riding horses and should progress in the same sequence. 
It should include training over varied ground and ob- 
stacles. 

When the basic training has been completed, special 
training is given the selected pack horses, including train- 
ing to stand while being packed and unpacked. From 
this point on the training should be by teams of “driver 
and pack” and should progress through moving forward 
and halting, turning and circling at the wk trot and 
gallop, halting. from the gallop and work over varied 
ground and obstacles. The first phase of this training 
should be with the stripped pack saddle. Later, it should 
be repeated with full loads. 

As soon as preliminary training permits, the ability of 
the pack horses should be tested on the road, since ‘this 
is the kind of work which must finally determine their 
selection. Those horses which cannot stand road work 
should be eliminated at once, regardless of their type. 

Finally, the teams are organized into squads and pla- 
toons and trained in all the movements of these units on 


packed and unpacked by an average sized 


‘the drill field and on varied ground. The pack horses 


should be trained to drive on either the near or off side 
of the driver. 

After training is completed, pack horses should be 
tidden occasionally since the greatest value will be ob- 
tained by having a dual-purpose horse whose primary use 
is in pack and secondary use under the saddle. 

Each organization should also have, in addition to the 
authorized number of pack horses, a number of suitable 
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horses trained for pack but normally used for riding. 
These horses should frequently be packed, for, while 
their primary use is for riding, their secondary use is for 
pack. This will permit a considerable interchange of 
horses, which will tend to overcome difficulties arising 
from conditions of service when pack horses ate required 
to make a greater effort than riding horses over an ap- 
preciable period of time. This interchange of horses will 
be facilitated by assigning to drivers mounts that are 
suitable and have been trained as pack horses. 


MarcHEs 


With properly selected, trained and conditioned pack 
horses, properly adjusted equipment, and alert and 
trained personnel, pack transportation should not de- 
crease the maneuverability of cavalry, except on the most 
difficult terrain. The fundamental principles of marching 
apply to pack as well as to riding horses. There is, how- 
ever, a slight difference in the application of these prin- 
ciples made necessary by the difference in loads and the 
difference in direct control of the two types. 

With full field equipment the average load carried on 
the back of a pack horse is about 200 pounds as com- 
pared with an average load of 250 pounds carried by a 
riding horse. However, the pack load is a dead load in 
its entirety; while, on the contrary, the riding horse car- 
ries, to a large extent, a live load. The pack load is gen- 
erally conceded to tax the energy of the mount to a 
greater extent than does a live bd. It should, therefore, 
be accepted as a principle that the cavalry pack load 











SANDY 


From the standpoint of demonstrated efficiency under pack loads 
this pack horse is among the outstanding ones of the American 
cavalry. His pack record is known to cover a period of over eight 
years during which time he has participated in all Cavalry School 
maneuvers and marches as well as those of the 2d Cavalry. He 
carried the 37-mm: gun pack in two 100-mile marches each of 
which was made in less than twenty-four hours elapsed time. 

Sandy has a medium length back, deep chest, medium to high 
withers, strong loin, deep barrel, straight strong legs, strong back, 
short pasterns and normal feet. His action is straight and elastic 
and without any sideswaying. His trot is low and regular. His 
conformation is not perfect but he is a good pack horse for type 
as well as for performance. 
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should always be less than the load of riding animals for 
any march. 

It is very important that all loads be carefully balanced 
on the pack saddle. To a large extent, the cavalry pack 
equipment ts designed to insure this balance. It 1s secured 
by disposing equal weights at the same relative position on 
the two sides of the pack saddle or by disposing unequal 
weights at different heights on the two sides. It is main- 
tained by shifting parts of the load as necessary. In 
campaign this will be very important on ammunition 
packs, because the weight of the load of the two sides 
will vary considerably as the ammunition 1s used up. 
After the guns have been in action, it will frequently 
be necessary to readjust ammunition loads before moving 
mounted any considerable distance. 

Prior to beginning a march it is customary to saddle 
the pack horse first, the men of the squad working in 
pairs. Great care should be taken to insure that all of the 
equipment is put on properly. The riding horses are 
then saddled; and, last of all, the pack equipment and 
cinchas are adjusted and pack loads slung, just before the 
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KITCHEN PACK 
la. Off side load 
Pe MAMBCE 65 wh wire ne's ss se 15 
59 Cooking equipment ........ ee 59 


1. Near side load 


Cooking equipment 
74 14 
PICKET LINE PACK 
2. Near side load 2a. Off side load 
a 2 an ach A, © ele he ana ae Be Ce ONS Sis gore cine k 3.0 0 0:07 2 


pin 
One-half picket line 


2 s 
One-half picket line ............ 39 


21 
LIGHT MACHINE GUN PACK 
3. Near side load 3a. Off side load 
7.5 

, ammunition with 900 Lght machine gun 
Light machne gun tripod 
Chest spare parts with spare 

parts and 150 rounds ...... 


69.0 


Tcp Lead 
Spare barrel, barrel extension and cover .. 7.8 


LIGHT MACHINE GUN AMMUNITION PACK 
4. Near side load 4a. Off side load 
7.5 Hanger 
3 chests, ammunition with 900 


3 chests, ammunition with 900 
rounds 


rounds 1.5 
69.0 
HEAVY MACHINE GUN PACK 
5. Near side load 5a. Off side load 
Gun hanger 7.00 Trivod hanger 
Heavy M.G. with gun pintle & Triped, M ISITA! ......2 5:68 
water 
Gun cover 
Chest ammunition with 250 
rounds 


Spare parts roll 


HEAVY MACHINE GUN AMMUNITION PACK 
6. Near side load 6a. Off side load 
Ammunition hanger ......... . 9.7 Ammunition hanger 9.7 
3 chests, ammunition with 750 3 chests, ammunition with 750 
rounds 60.0 60.0 


69.7 69.7 





march is to begin. Two men should always work to 
gether in slinging the load and should be very careful to 

lace it on both sides simultaneously to avoid displacing 
the pack saddle. When camp is reached, the loads should 
be removed without delay. The pack saddles should be 
left on for a short time though the cinchas should be 
loosened slightly. The unloading and unsaddling should 
be done by the men working in pairs. The back should 
be carefully examined at the time the saddle is removed 
and remedial action taken at once should there be ind 
cations of injury. If adjustment of the saddle pads or any 
other part of the pack equipment is indicated, it should 
be made promptly and not deferred until the next march 
is about to begin. 

The rate of march is affected by the same factors that 
affect the rate of march of riding horses. If long, forced 
marches out of contact with the enemy are to be made, it 
is highly important that the pack loads be carried 1n 
wagon or motor transportation. This will greatly reduce 
the fatigue of the pack horses and facilitate the march. If 
the enemy can threaten with either aviation or groun 
forces, combat loads will have to be carried in such a 
manner as to be instantly available. In such cases evety 
effort must be made to facilitate the task of the pack 
horses. If the footing along the shoulder of the road 1s 
bad, the pack horses may be given the inside. If the 
march is to be made at night this is of great importance, 
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for the driver can better regulate his team and prevent 
injury to his pack horse by taking the shoulder himself. 
In general, it is better to take the fastest rate of march 
possible under the circumstances instead of dragging the 
march out over a longer period of tme. The pack horses 
ate thus under loads for a minimum length of time. 
Regulation gaits should be strictly adhered to. A viola- 
tion of this principle is sure to result in injuries to pack 
horses and undue fatigue. The extended trot and irregular 
gaits are particularly bad. The extended trot causes an 
excessive sidewise swinging of the pack and a maximum 
vertical pounding. 

The trot should be habitually regulated on that of the 
pack horse. As an overextended gait is hard on the pack 
horse, the horse carrying a dead load will break into a 
canter as soon as pushed to extend the trot. If the pack 
horses break into the canter from the trot, it is evident 
that the gait is too fast. The pack horses should regulate 
on the riding or ridden horses ‘at the walk and the gallop. 

Leading dismounted is of no particular benefit to pack 
hotses and can become positively injurious, if it is done 
over a considerable period of time. This is due to the 


37 MM GUN PACK 
7. Near side load 7a. Off side load 


88 Carriage (Modified) 
94 
Top Load 
Spare parts roll 


37 MM GUN AMMUNITION PACK 
8. Near side load 8a. Off side load 


2 chests ammunition with 32 


2 chests, ammunition with 32 
rounds HE 


rounds HE 


Top Load 
Rammer staff, etc. 
INSTRUMENT PACK 
9. Near side load 9a. Off side load 
Hanger and instruments ...... 37.5 Hanger and instruments ....... 35 


Top Load 


CALIBER .50 MACHINE GUN PACK 
10. Near side load 10a. Off side load 
3.75 Hanger 
54.00 Barrel 
—— Tripod 
57.75 


Receiver 


Top Load 
Chest with spare parts and 40 rounds .. 34 
CALIBER .50 MG AMMUNITION PACK 
11. Near side load lla. Off side load 
Hanger 
2 chests, ammunition with 200 
rounds 


Hanger 
2 chests, ammunition with 200 
- rounds 


PIONEER PACK 
12. Near side load 12a. Off side load 
11 Hanger 
29 Pioneer equipment 


40 


Pioneer equipment 





fact that leading decreases the rate of march and increases 
the length of time the load must be carried. The cavalry 
leader must have this in mind when he is considering the 
advisability of leading. It does benefit the riding horses 
for they are freed of the larger part of their loads. 

When leading, the driver places himself between his 
mount and the pack horse with the reins of one in his 
left hand and those of the other in his right. The pack 
horse, as well as the riding horse, should be trained to 
lead without pulling back. 

Units having a large number of pack horses, such as 
the machine gun troop and headquarters troop, should, if 
practicable, be allowed a distance of three to five yards 
between squads or sections. This will greatly relieve the 
strain on these units and facilitate the march. Squad, 
section and platoon leaders should frequently ride at the 
tail of their units in order that they may better observe 
them and the condition of the march. 

The principles relative to halts apply equally to the 
pack horses and to the riding horses. Ordinarily, halts of 
five minutes or less will not permit the removal of loads. 
During halts of five minutes or less the cinchas should 
be loosened. This will afford considerable relief to the 
pack horses. In any case, however, pack loads, saddles 
and equipment, as well as the pack horse, will be thor- 
oughly inspected by the driver and by the squad, section 
and platoon leaders to insure that the load is riding prop- 
erly and the pack equipment is properly adjusted. The 
period at the halt is one of intense activity. During all 
halts of more than five minutes the pack loads should be 


removed. 
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Tf the adjustment of equipment becomes necessary at 
any time during a march, it will be made without delay. 
A driver noting the necessity for an adjustment of 
equipment will report to the squad leader who will 
detail a member of the squad to fall out with the driver 
and assist him in making the necessary adjustment. 
When adjustments are made between halts, care will be 
taken to insure that pack horses do not overexert them- 
selves in rejoining their proper units. Ordinarily, they 
will not rejoin their proper units until the next regular 
halt. Normal gaits will be used in rejoining. If an or- 
ganization is trained and proficient in its duties, there 
will be practically no falling out between halts. Fre- 
quent and repeated falling out to adjust equipment is a 
sign of inefficiency and poor discipline. 

Where conditions require a relatively greater effort on 
the part of pack than riding horses for a considerable 
length of time, an interchange of horses within the squad 
should be made periodically, if this is practicable. If 
the horses have been trained to pack and are fairly well 
matched in the teams, this is frequently possible. If the 
teams are well matched, only minor adjustments of the 
pack saddle are necessary for the riding horses. 










































































Cava.ry Pack Loans ] | 

The Phillips’ Pack Saddle, Model 1932, is the stand- <7 a like : 
ard pack saddle for all cavalry loads. Complete, it con- : ) ER ET  E toop 
sists of the following articles of equipment: i x: BE exerc 
CoMPONENT WEIGHT IN PounpDs | simu 
inter 


Phillips’ Pack Saddle, M-1932 42.50 DEMOLITION PACK 
Mohair Pad 4.00 13. Near side load 13a. Off side load meat 
Chest, with miscellaneous equip- Chest, with miscellaneous equip- supet 
: 40 


Cinchas 3-75 


























ment 0 men 
Black T wad mane 
Total weight carried on horse’s back 50.25 65 y = 
4 RADIO (SCR 163A) PACK 
Breeching i aad 14. Near side load 14a. Off side load careft 
Breast Collar 1.90 Set Box BC 157A and hanger... 69 Chest CH 11A and hanger the “ 
e 


—- - ‘ee Top Load 
- Ei ast an merator Legs * 
Total weight! 55-65 Top load mountings , for l 
tuary 


Cavalry pack transportation consists of hanger and CARGO LOAD 3%. 
/ Phillips Hitch 


cargo loads. These loads ate so positioned as to enable 15. Near side 15a. Off side leader 

the animals to maintain equilibrium at the walk, trot coo, to Th 
- : ‘a 16. Near side 16a. Off side 

and gallop. Each type requires skilled personnel and un iat volun 


remitting care and closest supervision, if it is to.be main- 17. Near side 17.a Off side taken 
tained in that high state of efficiency without which con- ™” 
; 37-mm Gun 75 Machine Gun Troop | 


tinuous operation 1s impossib . 37-mm Gun Ammunition ‘ Machine Gun Troop driver 

Instrument Machine Gun Troop 

Caliber .50 Machine Gun Machine Gun Troop 

; Caliber .50 Machine Gun 

Kinchen . P25 psoas Ammunition ‘ Machine Gun Troop 

Picket Line 189.25 All troops P; ne T. 

Light Machine Gun 194.05 Rifle troops Demoki : : Hee eae van 

Light Machine Gun Ammunition 188.25 Rifle troops dio ‘SCR Pa Hes » Saelcee © Tas 

Heavy Machine Gun 185.80 Machine Gun Troop Radio ( 163/14) . eadquarters Troop 

Heavy Machine Gun The onl k load that is habitually carried 

a9 ce i y cava ry pac oad that is nabitua y C 

Ammunition 189.65 Machine Gun Troop as a cargo load is the ration pack. Like other cargo loads 


dee shee it may be lashed and tied to the pack saddle by either the 


‘All weights are averages only. They will vary with each set of ate : : : ; 

equipment. Phillips Hitch, Sweeten Diamond Hitch or Nagel Hitch. 
"Includes weight of load, hangers, pack saddle, mohair pad and ‘The ration pack is one of the most difficult loads and dots 

cinchas or that weight resting on the back of the pack horse. The ” ital 1 

figures are to be considered as averages only. not ride particularly wel. 


WEIGHT oF Loapb? 
Type oF Pack Loap INPouNDS ORGANIZATION 
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Umpiring 


PREPARED BY LIEUTENANT CoLONEL GEOFFREY KEYES, Cavalry 


VERY field exercise or maneuver involves four. 

processes, the conception, the preparation, the ex-" 
eution and the analysis. It is designed to illustrate 
eertain phases or activities incidental to the art of war. 
Of the four processes enumerated, the responsibility for 
the first rests with the commander, the second with the 
author, the third with the troops; but equally, if not more 
important relatively, any exercise is destined to fail in its 
mission unless intelligently analyzed or umpired. The 
te picture cannot be obvious, for no bullets and in most 
cases but few troops are present. 

Not only then is the function of the umpire one of 
analysis, but, as highly important, he is charged with the 
execution of matters of control. So not only must he 
understand and carry out his duties, but a sympathetic 
harmony must be reached with the troops with which he 
is to work, whereby the troops understand his duties. 
This article presents both sides of the picture. 


What do umpires represent? 


You may be convinced that umpires represent “plenty 
of nuthin’,” but actually they represent the enemy; un- 
like the enemy, however, they accompany the friendly 
troops. Acquainted beforehand with the purpose of the 


exercise, the strength and mission of the represented or 


simulated enemy, and the expected developments, they 
interpret the effectiveness of enemy fire and evaluate the 
means taken by the friendly troops to gain that combat 
superiority which will permit them to maneuver or deny 
maneuver to the enemy. 

In order to be able to interpret the effect of enemy fire, 
areful study should be made of pertinent paragraphs of 
the “Notes for Umpires” contained in the “Note Book 
for Umpires.” [Reprinted in full in the January-Feb- 
tuaty, 1936, issue of THE CAVALRY JOURNAL, pages 34- 
38] This is equally important to umpires and troop 
leaders, , 

The effectiveness of hostile fire will depend upon the 
volume, the weapon, and the range; and the disposition 
taken to avoid losses must vary accordingly. 

In general, a unit in position and firing can only be 
driven out by a-larger unit, by a similar unit supported 
by additional fire, by maneuver, or by a combination of 
fe and maneuver. 

In judging or in evaluating. the effectiveness of fire, 
the Table of Characteristics of Cavalry Weapons should 
be constantly consulted, or, better still, its main points 
memorized. 

In some instances these figures are at variance with 
those found in texts, but in this case, it is an average 
that is given in order to. simplify their application. 


In actual practice, how may an umpire function? 


As the situation presents itself, he must rapidly visual- 


ize the effect of the enemy’s presence, fire or movement 
on the troops he is accompanying, under the existing 
conditions. He must ask himself, “Will this effect stop, 
slow down or divert this unit? Will the casualties be 
sufficiently serious to demoralize, destroy, or only weaken 
somewhat this unit?” 

If the friendly commander or his troops do not correct- 
Pf interpret the effect of enemy fire, the umpire must 

0 so. 


If the proper measures are not taken to reduce losses, 
the umpire must promptly assess a penalty. 


Are umpires inspectors? 


Sometimes they are, but preferably they should not be. 
Theirs is a tactical and not an administrative mission. 
Frequently, however, circumstances require them to act 
in both capacities. This is unfortunate, because a great 
deal of their time or attention is devoted to checking up 
on uniforms, equipment, sanitation, and other adminis- 
trative details. The troops, recognizing this, are not only 
suspicious, but often resentful, if not indeed hostile. 


Are the actions of the umpires personal? 


In a sense, certainly! They represent the enemy, and 
the enemy, of course, is very personal. But the umpire 
must be very just, whereas the enemy is not. 


Are they partial? 


No, they must be absolutely impartial. They are the 
commander’s means of furthering the training of his 
troops and of his command and they are negligent and 
conferring no favor if they fail to make their decisions 
promptly and justly, without favor or affection. 


Does it make any difference whether umpires make 
wrong decisions? 


For training, no. A decision is, of course, a matter of 
opinion which must be rendered promptly in order not 
to slow down the exercise. And the effect of the decision, 
even if later study and the gathering of more complete 
data shows that the decision was erroneous, will be much 
more lenient than an unexpected move on the part of the 
enemy—a move which we may consider as contrary to 
cricket and to what we think he should have done under 
those conditions. It is excellent training to be able to 
meet these reverses without wasting any time over re- 
cfiminations or arguments on the merits of the case. The 
effect of these decisions is altogether different from an 
erroneous decision rendered by an official in a game of 
sport which may mean the winning or losing of the game 
to one of the competitors. In this case, it is a matter of 
training—a dry run, and there is much benefit to be re- 
ceived, regardless of the fact that the decision may be 
against our side. 
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In-exercises held at the Cavalry School the action of 
scout cars has come in for considerable abuse, one side 
claiming exaggerated results from its fire or the protective 
value of its armor, and the other side exaggerating the 
effectiveness of its anti-mechanization weapons. And no 
matter what the scout car did, it was generally considered 
in the wrong. 

Normally one or two shots will not completely dis- 
able the scout car. On the other hand, fire from the scout 
car when moving is not very effective on small-sized 
targets, but in any event, leave such matters to the judg- 
ment and decision of the umpires and do not display an 
inclination to stop playing just because after one or two 
shots the opposing scout car moves on about its business, 
or even remains a few moments in observation. 

In making corrections or decisions, or criticisms, um- 
pires must avoid ridicule, sarcasm, or any remarks tending 
to destroy interest or initiative, or still worse, tending to 
discourage rather than encourage the willingness to as- 
sume responsibility. 

Now a word about penalties. Besides casualties, the 
uncertainties and other incidents of combat cause delay 
and confusion. We can only simulate the casualties, and 
in that case those individuals, or units, are deprived of 
further valuable training. The confusion exists, hence 
need not be assessed. Therefore, the only penalty re- 
maining to be assessed by the umpire will be delay. How- 
ever, even these penalties should not be excessive, and in 
practice should be from ten to thirty minutes. 


Now, is it necessary for both sides to know the duties 
of umpires? 

Yes, it is absolutely necessary. If there 1s a mutual 
understanding, the exercise will run much more smoothly 
and, unlike the court-martial, no attempt will be made 
to win the case by objections. Again, remember that, 
unlike a court-martial, there can be no peremptory chal- 
lenge, nor challenge for cause. 

The current War Department training directive states 
in no uncertain terms that critiques following field exer- 
cises and maneuvers will not be a mere recital of events 
in the nature of a chronological narrative. Just as in the 
case of our estimate of the situation, in which we require 
a conclusion after considering each factor, so must the 
umpire draw and record a conclusion from each phase of 
the operation. When the exercise is over these partial 
conclusions should form the basis for his final conclusions 
and report. 

Now to assist him in arriving at this conclusion and to 
permit the senior umpire and the chief umpire to get a 
picture of the facts for their analysis, it is of great impor- 
tance that a record of events be kept, and this for the 
sake of uniformity should be done on the forms provided 
in the “Note Book For Umpires.” The umpire will keep 
a log showing the location and disposition of the unit at 
the start of the exercise, and hourly thereafter; likewise at 
any intervening critical period. Orders issued or received 
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and action taken will be briefly noted and the appropri- 
ate hour recorded. This report should be accompanied 
by a combined operations and situation map, which will 
reduce to a large extent the amount of writing required, 

Again let me urge you to read and study the “‘Notes 
for Umpires.” If you are one of the troops, do it, not 
for the purpose of trying to forestall a skin or to find a 
way of evading the rules, but rather for the knowledge 
of the rules that will apply and will permit you to carry 
out your mission more intelligently, more smoothly, and, 
consequently, more interestingly. 

If you are one of the troops, don’t try to put over a 
fast one. Remember you are not going to be able to do 
that with the enemy and_the consequences will be much 
more serious. How much better it will be if you accept 
the adverse situation and do your best to extricate your 
self and your command, always keeping in mind your 
mission and the part’ your commander expects you to 
play in spite of anything the enemy can or does do. A 
victory over an umpire is a very hollow one. 

Now for the umpire. Don’t take this occasion to con- 
gregate and discuss extraneous matters, military or non- 
military. Remember that what you did at the Pole 
Mountain maneuvers has no bearing on this particular 
exercise, and you may be sure that the very moment you 
divert your attention from the situation at hand that will 
be just the time when the enemy will appear and you 
will not be there, either mentally or physically, to take 
appropriate action. Don’t assume command. That is not 
your duty. You are there to interpret enemy activity and 
to record facts. Don’t feel that you must turn in an 
imposing skin list. On the other hand, don’t think you 
are doing a friend a favor by being blind to something 
which really has a bearing on the tactical conduct of the 
exercise. And above all, don’t hesitate to make a decision, 
right or wrong, in favor of or against the unit to which 
you are attached. 

Duty as umpire should be looked upon as an oppor- 
tunity for very valuable training, and the umpire should 
be constantly figuring out what he himself would do 
under the circumstances. But he must also remember 
that he has much more information than the commander 
of the unit he is umpiring and has none of the responst- 
bility; hence he may make his decisions under the same 
favorable conditions as the grandstand quarterback or the 
back-seat driver. If he is really desirous of getting the 
most out of this opportunity he should write down his 
decisions in the same amount of time allowed the actual 
commander and then compare them with those of the 
commander. But he must remember his job is umpiring 
and he must not, either through the bigness of his heart, 
or for other reasons, assume command or influence the 
commander. 

Before each field exercise and maneuver the umpires 
should be assembled and special instructions given for 
that particular exercise. With this general understanding 
of the duties and responsibilities of umpires, it 1s hoped 
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that exercises will render a maximum in training, in in- 
gruction, and in interest. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


First. {he umpire represents the enemy and is under 
no obligations to favor the side he is accompanying. 
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Second. The realisms and the interests of the exercise 
depend upon the intelligent and prompt action of the 
umpires. 

Finally. For those of us who have to do it, we can be 
thankful that booing and throwing pop bottles at umpires 
have not crept into maneuvers. 


Cavalry Reconnaissance Detachments on Reconnaissance 
(A Student Research Article) 


PREPARED BY 1ST LIEUTENANT FRANK H. Britton, Cavalry 


“Reconnaissance is the procurement, in the field, of infor- 
mation of military value by recognized military personnel sent 
out from a command. Its purpose is to gain information upon 
which to base tactical operations or strategical combinations 


and maneuvers. 
* * * 


a. A Cavalry commander who receives a reconnaissance mis- 
sion usually employs as reconnaissance agents one or more 
units termed reconnaissance detachments. These reconnais- 
sance detachments receive orders and instructions from, and 
report directly to, the cavalry commander. 

b. Reconnaissance detachments are employed when it be- 
comes necessary to have self-sustained units well to the front; 
units able to reach distant objectives, break through hostile re- 
sistance, and obtain and transmit the desired information.” 

—Tactical Principles and Logistics for Cavalry, The 
Cavalry School, 1935, paragraphs 19 and 24. 


|‘ the early stages of the World War, the German 
Armies invaded France through Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg. Their advance, pivoting around the vicinity of 
Verdun, continued through the end of August, 1914. 
By September 5, 1914, the advance was stopped along the 
general line from Belfort, at the Swiss border, following 
the fortified ‘line to ‘Epinal; from there, across the 
Charmes Gap to Toul; from Toul, along the fortified 
line to Verdun; around Verdun, southwest to Revigny; 
west to Vitry-le-Francois; then to the vicinity of Meaux, 
within a few miles of Paris. (See Map No. 1.) 

Beginning September 6th, the Battle of the Marne 
took place. After several days of fighting and several suc- 
cessful allied attacks along parts of the front between 
Paris and Verdun, the German Armies on the west began 
to withdraw on September gth. 

This withdrawal stopped in the vicinity of the Aisne 
River, and by September 12, 1914, the German Armies 
occupied the high ground north of the Aisne from 
Nampcel to Berry-au-Bac; then southeast generally along 
the Suippe River to Suippes; then east to the vicinity of 
Verdun. Between Verdun and Belfort, the line was very 
much the same as before. It was along the western part 
of this line that the Battle of the Aisne took place after 
September 1 3th. 

During the Battle of the Marne and the withdrawal 
afterwards, German troops were moved from Lorraine, 
Belgium and Maubeuge to the western part of the Ger- 
man lines. As the Allies, in their retreat, had destroyed 
many bridges, the forces from Lorraine had to move by 


way of Brussels and did not arrive until after the with- 
drawal. 

One of the units so moved was the German 7th Cavalry 
Division, which was in Lorraine with the III Cavalry 
Corps. On September 6, 1914, it was in the vicinity of 
Thimonville, about 50 miles southeast of Verdun. On 
September 7th, it was transported by rail to Hal, south- 
west of Brussels. From here it marched via Cambrai— 
Peronne to Athies where it arrived on September 13th. 
During its march, the 7th Cavalry Division, in order to 
protect itself from the northwest, reconnoitered in the 
direction of the line: Thielt—Lille—Arras—Bapaume— 
Peronne. 

Among the forces performing this reconnaissance to 
the northwest was the detachment composed of the 1st 
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Squadron, 26th (Wuerttemburg) Dragoons under the 


command of Captain Baron von Gemmingen. The or- 
ganization of the squadron included six officers and 163 
men; it had no reinforcements such as machine guns or 
the light wireless sets usually sent with German recon- 
naissance detachments. 

On September gth the detachment was sent out from 
Ath, Belgium, with the initial mission to reconnoiter in 
the direction of the line: Arras—Cambrai. The squadron 
moved out on its mission preceded by two officers’ patrols 
under Lieutenants von Marval and Tafel. The remainder 
of the squadron, marching as a unit, followed the patrols 
at several hours’ distance. For its own security, the main 
body of the squadron used an advance guard dispersed 
in depth and in contact with the main body by means of 
connecting files. 

On September 11th the advance patrols of the detach- 
ment crossed the line: Doullens—Albert and continued 
southwest. The next day, the detachment reached the 
same line at Acheux. 

At 3:00 o'clock on the afternoon of September 12th, 
the squadron left Acheux and marched to Villers— 
Bocage, which is located several miles north of Amiens. 
(See Map No. 2.) As the squadron approached Vil- 
lers—Bocage, it observed several “touring cars” moving 
slowly north from the town on the road to Talmas. The 
detachment observed them closely for a few minutes, but 
as the cars continued to the north and seemed of little im- 
portance, the squadron moved into the town. The place 
was very still and quiet with all the shops closed. The 
only person they saw was a priest, who was standing in 
front of the church, and who greeted them with ‘‘Good- 
day Wuerttemburgers,” showing their identity was 
known and that they were probably expected. 

The squadron advanced through the town and as the 
head of its main body approached the exit on the road 
to Vertangles, 114 miles southwest of Villers—Bocage, 
a burst of machine gun fire was heard, and the last two 
men of the connecting files went down. At the same 
time, heavy rifle firing opened up frou the southwest. 
Captain von Gemmingen immediately sent the squadron 
back through the town to the east exit. He remained 
behind with one man, Sergeant Zurfall, and made a per- 
sonal reconnaissance. 

He discovered that his advance guard was in contact 
with hostile forces. The point had reached the woods to 
the north of Vertangles, where it was receiving heavy 
fire from French cyclists in the woods. Some of the 
cyclists were attempting to put barbed wire across the 
entrance to the woods. At the same time the rest of the 
advance guard was being attacked by an automobile with 
a machine gun mounted on it, driving at high speed into 
the advance guard. This attacking car was being covered 
by two other cars to the rear. (There is no information 
as to whether these cars were armored or just commercial 
cars carrying machine guns. Since Captain von Gem- 
mingen spoke of them as “touring cars” it would seem 
that they were the latter.) 
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While the squadron commander was looking over the 
situation and before he could take any action, he heard 
heavy firing opening up on the squadron, which was still 
going back through the town. He discovered that the 
cars that were seen on the road to Talmas had returned 
and were trying to block the return of the squadron 
through Villers Bocage. However, due to the squadron's 
moving back to the east, it was able to drive the cars 
away. As the cars withdrew, firing to the rear, the town 
came to life and a heavy firing opened up from the shops, 
Even the inhabitants took part in the firing. 

Captain von Gemmingen galloped back to the squad- 
ron which had escaped the firing in Villers—Bocage by 
withdrawing to the southeast out of the town. When he 
arrived, the squadron was reorganizing in an open field, 
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so he galloped it to cover behind the nearest high ground 
and dismounted it to fight on foot. However, as the 
squadron was not pursued, Captain von Gemmingen left 
some patrols (number unknown) and moved across cout- 
try toward Querrieu, northeast of Amiens, in order to 
reconnoiter the activities along the Amiens—Albert road. 
Sometime during this move, or from Querrieu, a patrol 
under Sergeant Breymann was sent to reconnoiter the 
vicinity of St. Sauveur, northwest of Amiens. 

By 10:00 P.M. that evening (September 12th), the 
squadron reached Querrieu. It was raining heavily and 
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very dari. A patrol sent ahead reported that the town 
was not occupied, so the squadron commander started a 
patrol composed of Sergeant Katzman and five men to- 
watd Amiens, and more patrols to reconnoiter Querrieu. 
The squadron then took shelter in a sheep shed near the 
town and fed and watered the horses. A few minutes 
later, firing was heard from the direction of Amiens, 
showing that Sergeant Katzman’s patrol had gained con- 
tact with the French. The Querrieu patrols reported 
back with the information that the inhabitants of the 
town were assembled on some high ground and had 
thrown rocks at them when they passed. So at midnight, 
the squadron moved away from Querrieu and finally 
bivouacked in a quarry which was found in a field north- 
east of Amiens and away from the road. 

From this new position, they could see Amiens and 
could hear sounds of great activity and numerous trains 
were heard to enter the city from the west. During the 
night, Sergeant Katzman’s patrol returned and reported 
that there were French outposts throughout the area 
where the squadron was bivouacked. Lieutenant Tafel’s 
patrol also reported that hostile infantry had passed 
through Querrieu during the afternoon and had driven 
the patrol to the east. 

During September 13th, the squadron remained in 
observation and awaited information from its patrols. It 
failed to receive any word, however, from the patrol sent 
toward St. Sauveur, and when Sergeant Breymann and 
Corporal Wiebke of this patrol later rejoined the squad- 
fon, it was discovered that the patrol had been surprised 
near St. Sauveur and driven off by cyclists and automo- 
biles. ; 

Starting at dawn on September 14th, the detachment 
moved to Albert from where it reported the French mov- 
ing east through Amiens. The squadron then moved on 
to Peronne (See Map No. 1) where it arrived at the 
same time as a French cavalry regiment moving from 
Corbie. (Part of General Bridoux’s French cavalry corps.) 
However, the detachment avoided the hostile regiment 
and moved on to Cartigny, just east of Peronne, where 
it remained over night. 

The next day, September 15th, the detachment was 
forced to fall back through Vermand to St. Quentin be- 
fore the advance of French cavalry (the French rst Cav- 
alry Division and 13th Dragoon Brigade of the French 
3d Cavalry Division of Bridoux’s Cavalry Corps. This 
latter force was moving around the west flank of the 
German lines to interfere with the lines of communica- 
tions around St. Quentin). 

On reaching St. Quentin, the squadron found the Ger- 
mans preparing for defense, under the orders of General 
Staff Major Count Kirchboch, of the Line of Communi- 
cation Service. Everyone in the town who could handle a 
tile was called out, even replacements moving to the 
front and men from the field bakery at St. Quentin. 
Captain von Gemmingen’s squadron was pressed into 
service to help in the defense, and was unable to rejoin 
his tegiment, near Noyon until September 19th. 


On the 16th and 17th St. Quentin was attacked from 
the west by the French cavalry corps. This was a serious 
threat to the German main ‘position as the railroad 
through St. Quentin from Brussels, Mons, and Cambrai 
to Tergnier was the only line of rail communication from 
the rear to the western part of the German lines. How- 
ever, the defense of the town was successful and the at- 
tacks were stopped. The French cavalry corps succeeded 
in interrupting traffic on the line for only fifteen hours. 

During the operations on the 17th, General Bridoux 
was killed and the raid. seemed to lose its drive and ex- 
cept for minor activities, the advance stopped at St. 
Quentin. However, part of the French cavalry moved 
toward Tergnier, just west of La Fere. 

In order to help meet this movement on Tergnier, 
Captain von Gemmingen’s squadron was moved by rail 
from St. Quentin to Tergnier. On September 18th, the 
French withdrew to the northwest and the squadron was 
free to continue on to the 7th Cavalry Division. On 
September 19th, the detachment rejoined the division at 
Cuy, west of Noyon. 

During this reconnaissance the detachment was out for 
ten days and covered over 180 miles. Some of its patrols 
covered even greater distances. In returning to the 7th 
Cavalry Division with information, some of the mounted 
messengers covered over 60 miles in a day. The losses 
for the entire period were only 19 men and 13 horses, 
which were not great considering the length of time and 
the value of the information furnished concerning the 
French occupation of Amiens and the movement of 
Bridoux’s cavalry corps. 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM 


1. The detachment was not furnished adequate means 
of communications to maintain contact over the great 
distances which separated it from the division. 

2. It conducted its reconnaissance properly in that it 
had patrols working to the front and maintained the re- 
mainder of the squadron as a unit with local security. 

3. The advance patrols were too far ahead of the squad- 
ron at the Doullens—Albert line. Patrols reached the 
line September 11th; the detachment, late on September 
12th. 

4. The squadron was marched through a hostile town 
of fair size when the entering of the town was not neces- 
sary. (At Villers—Bocage.) 

5. Proper precautions were not taken to avoid surprise 
when the town was entered. 

6. The squadron commander handled the situation well 
when he quickly moved the squadron out of the town 
upon coming under fire and by making a personal re- 
connaissance. (Villers—Bocage. ) 

7. It avoided becoming engaged with hostile forces 
when the mission was reconnaissance. (Villers—Bocage. ) 

8. After Villers—Bocage, the detachment wisely 
stayed clear of main routes and took proper precautions 
before stopping at Querrieu. 

8. After Villers—Bocage, the detachment wisely 
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stayed clear of main routes and took proper precautions 
before stopping at Querrieu. 

g. The commander acted properly by going into biv- 
ouac after dark, under cover, and away from the road. 
(Near Amiens. ) 

10. The reconnaissance on Amiens was properly per- 
formed by maintaining the strength of the squadron and 
using patrols sent out from the squadron to make the 
actual reconnaissance. 

11. The detachment, while obtaining valuable identif- 
cations, correctly maintained contact with a large force 
moving toward its own forces. (Peronne—St. Quentin.) 

12. Even though the squadron was on a reconnaissance 
mission, it was not wrong for it to be used to help delay 
a serious, mobile threat such as at St. Quentin. 

13. [The detachment was kept out on its own too long 
(10 days). 

14. The advance patrols were on reconnaissance over 
too extended a period. (Patrols of Lieutenants Marval 
and Tafel.) 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Small cavalry units can operate on reconnaissance 
at long distance over fairly long periods. 

2. Mounted messengers can maintain communications 
over long distances even in hostile territory. 

3. Detachments are better than patrols for long dis- 
tance or extended reconnaissance as a detachment can 
protect itself better, it can support and subsist patrols 
operating from advanced points, and if necessary, has 
strength to fight for information. 

4. Present cavalry organization with organic auto- 
matic weapons and normal reinforcements make present- 
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day detachments better able to perform distant or ey 
tended-reconaissance. 

5. A reconnaissance detachment should perform jts 
mission by using patrols and maintaining its maximum 
strength for relief and support of patrols, and for te. 
connaissance in force. 

6. Detachments on purely reconnaissance missions 
should avoid hostile forces except when necessary to ob- 
tain information by force or to force a screen. 

7. Main routes and towns should be avoided as much 
as possible. Towns should be entered only on necessity 
or after a very detailed reconnaissance of the town. 

8. Bivouacs should be concealed, away from roads and 
towns, and should be entered after dark whenever pos. 
sible. 

g. In general, detachments should try to observe with- 
out being observed. 

10. Detachments and patrols should not be kept out 
on distant missions any longer than necessary. If long 
missions are necessary, reliefs should be provided. 

11. Detachments should maintain contact with large 
forces which are a threat to their own forces unless orders 
or mission prescribe otherwise. 

12. The mobility of detachments should be maintained 
at a maximum and they should not be hindered by un- 
necessary transportation and equipment. 

13. Means of rapid communication such as radios, 
motorcylces, or cars should be provided if such equipment 
will not unduly hamper the movements of the detach- 
ments. 

14. Scout cars widen the scope of detachments, save 
horses, and assist communications. 


Departmental Texts 


— the past year as a special project the De- 
partments of the Academic Division have each pre- 
pared texts for their respective departments, with a view 
to combining under one cover practically all data and 
information required by that department in the conduct 
of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not here- 
tofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff backed 
binders. 

The Department of Weapons and Matériel text con- 
sists of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
erally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .50 ma- 
chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun), 
Firing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. Text is pro- 


fusely illustrated and contains a considerable quantity of 
new material for which there has been much demand. 

The Department of Tactics text consists of one 
volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. It contains the latest 
ideas and developments and much new material, especial 
ly in connection with mechanization, as far as established 
facts will permit, and motorization as utilized by the 
Cavalry Arm. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Manage- 
ment, and Horseshoeing. The text contains many vety 
excellent illustrations and the material 1s presented in a 
simple and logical manner. 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can be 
obtained through the CavaLry JOURNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believed 
every Cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re 
serve, should have these books in his personal library. 
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What Would You Do? 


SITUATION 
“The trouble with all of these What Would You Do 
things,” mused Lieutenant de Bility—a direct descendant 
of an old family line bearing the same name—‘is that 
they seem to be getting everybody ready to be a brigadier 
general. Rarely, if ever, do those. problems fit in bse non- 
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Lieutenant de Bility had been detailed to prepare a 
with. rear guard problem for a class of noncommissioned of- 
fcers. His meditation continued. 
Pi: “Whoever the bright boy is who writes them ought to 
long get away from the high-powered stuff. Once in a while— 
just once in a while—he might give us something that 
large we could stumble across, say ‘AH!!’ disguise a little and 
ides use. That’s the thing—something to use. 
‘I really wonder whether that bird ever stops to think 
uned HF thar he could save a hard- -working man like me a little 
/ ut & time. With age, though, I s’pose they forget the under- 
dog. But maybe he is still susceptible to the gentle art of 
dios, hinting. Seeing that I have to prepare one, for the bene- 
ment F fit of others of my ilk who are downtrodden, I'll send it 
tach- fF in and see what happens.” 
Two months to the day, in print, he found the fol- 
save lowing: 


* * * 


Our troop, B, reinforced with a section each of heavy 
and caliber .50 machine guns is acting as a rear guard for 
our regiment, which is withdrawing to a river line where 
itis to defend certain crossings. 

At 10:00 A.M. the rear guard elements, in order of 
march from rear (north) to front (south) are disposed 


Ele & as follows: 

its), Rear point: 

tion, One rifle squad (from rear party). 
atest 


Distance: 350 yards (see sketch). 
Rear party: 

4th Light Machine Gun Squad. 

4th Platoon (less one squad). 

One squad, caliber .50 machine guns. 

Distance: 500 yards. 

Support: Remainder of troop. 

(Two patrols, one of a squad 1 in the vicinity of A, 
the other, one-half squad in the vicinity of B, have 
been sent out by the support.) 

Distance (to main body) : goo yards. 
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At this time a Red cavalry squad appears over the crest 
at C, trotting south. Corporal Pat Role, commanding 
the rear point, decides to have his squad go into Pa 
mounted action at once, opening long range fire on the 
Red cavalry squad. Upon this action, the Red squad 
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disappears to the north, apparently dismounting, as fire is 
returned from that vicinity. Immediately thereafter, a 
Red cavalry force of about one squad in patrol formation 
is observed moving southwest at the trot over the ridge 
at D. Corporal Pat Role decides to hold his present posi- 
tion, switching the fire of half of his squad at once to the 
Red cavalry detachment at D. Sergeant De Leigh, com- 
manding the rear party, noting the new desdubtol: 
goes into dismounted action at once in the vicinity of 
his present location, opening heavy machine gun and rifle 
fire on the cavalry detachment moving sails of D. 

The enemy now goes into dismounted action along 
the road south of D, moving their led horses to the north. 
Sergeant De Leigh sends a message to Corporal Pat Role 
to withdraw his squad at once and rejoin the platoon in 
the vicinity of E and switches half of his fire onto the 
enemy at C. If you were Corporal Pat Role in this situa- 
tion 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Don’t look yet—Editor.) 


Just about the time that Corporal Pat Role’s squad 
reaches E Sergeant De Leigh finds that the distance be- 
tween the rear party and the support, which had con- 
tinued the march, has increased to the point where his 
unit is in danger of being cut off. Other Red cavalry de- 
tachments are seen ‘moving south. At this time the rear 
guard commander, Captain Re Tyre, who has been ob- 
serving the action from a point of vantage, directs the 
rear party to withdraw at once. If you were Sergeant De 
Leigh, 

WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
(Fair to look now—Editor. ) 
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SOLUTION 


Corporal Pat Role, in withdrawing his rear point, 
moves his squad west via the draw, crosses the ridge as 
foragers at the gallop, thence southeast around the noses 
to point E, where the squad is halted and dismounted. 
Leaving his squad under cover in the draw, moving dis- 
mounted to the first crest, he reports to Sergeant De 
Leigh for further orders as the rear party clears the crest 
north of E. 

Sergeant De Leigh withdraws one squad at a time, 
issuing orders to each squad in turn when to begin tts 
withdrawal. The machine guns are withdrawn by eche- 
lon, the caliber .50 and one of the light machine guns 
withdrawing with the first rifle squad. The second light 
machine gun is withdrawn with the last rifle squad. The 
rear party is assembled under cover in the wooded stream- 
line to the southeast and conducted to the rear as a unit. 


DISCUSSION 


Corporal Pat Role’s line of action is clearly indicated, 
due to the location and size of the Red force on C. Had 
this Red force been a half squad which suddenly appeared 
close to the axis of movement of the rear point, Corporal 
Pat Role’s squad should have promptly attacked them 
mounted. To have withdrawn upon the appearance of 
the Reds on D and prior to the rear party attacking them 
by fire would have been a faulty decision. His squad 


Cavalry Rifle Team at the National 
Matches 


By Mayor Tuomas J. Heavey, 3d Cavalry, Team Captain 


\ T 10:42 A.M., September 12th, Private 1st Class 
Bartinikaitis, 2d Cavalry, fired the last shot of the 
Cavalry Team in the National Team Match, at 

Camp Perry, Ohio, terminating the work of the team for 
1936. This shot was a center “V” five, on target 22, and 
was a fitting close of a stretch finish, in which the Cav- 
alry Team climbed up from fifth place at the beginning 
of the 1,000-yard phase of the match, to third place, the 
highest finishing position of a Cavalry Team in the Na- 
tional Team Matches since 1922. In many ways this re- 
sult is most gratifying. 

Our friendly enemies the infantry topped our score 
of 2,771 by eleven points, and the sterling Marine Corps 
team was comfortably ahead of the infantry with a 48- 
poirit lead, turning in a remarkable team score of 2,830. 
Due congratulations to them! 

The Chief of Cavalry visited the team on August roth 
and rith, and while at Erie Ordnance Depot, presented 


the medals and trophies of the Chief of Cavalry’s 
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remains, switching a part of its fire to the Reds on) 
until the rear party has gone into action and can Propet 
cover the withdrawal of his rear point. 

In the meantime, Sergeant De Leigh realizes that Cy. 
poral Pat Role’s squad would be unable to hold the Red 
now in sight and that the rear party should go into action 
to cover the withdrawal of the rear point. The two Re 
forces are not disposed so that the rear party is warranted 
in taking aggressive offensive action. 

Sergeant De Leigh’s method of withdrawal of the tex 
party is normal in this situation when operating agains 
cavalry. Had the enemy force been infantry advaneing 
by fire and movement cross-country, Sergeant De Leigh 
could have quite properly permitted them to have 
in closer prior to going out of action and would then hay 
withdrawn his force as a unit. 

The squads of the rear party should assemble at som 
designated place and the rear party should be conducte 


as a unit to the location of the next delaying position, 


* * * 


Lieutenant de Bility was still musing. “Now if I could 
only get someone to write similar articles covering smal 
units 1n advance guard, flank guard, reconnaissance, pu 
suit, combat, and other types of action too numerous t 
mention, my major troubles would be over.” (Depar: 


ment of Tactics, the Cavalry School.) 


Matches. His presence was a distinct morale building fa- 
tor to the team. The arrival of the Engineer team, about 
August 12th, permitted the firing of the Infantry-Eng- 
neer-Cavalry Match, instituted last year, the cavalry ¢t- 
tering six teams, the infantry four and the engineers three 
The match was won by the Infantry “Bears,” with a scott 
of 2,771, which incidentally is the same score made by t 
cavalry in the National Team Match. One of our teat 
placed second. This match was an upset in form for the 
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cavalry squad, and resulted in some immediate changs 
in the team that we contemplated entering in the Ne 
tional Team Match. 

Due to the great increase in the number of shooters 
tending the National Matches, sufficient targets were Mt 
available for service teams to continue firing the last tw 
days prior to the start of these matches, and a two-il 
lay-off was really enjoyed by our men. 

The presence of such a large group of cavalrymen 4 
the Matches, was quite a problem, from a financial view 
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int. Entrance fees are required for all of the N.R.A. 
Matches, and entering 84 cavalrymen was really big 
hysiness. Future years will without doubt show that it 
was money well invested. 

The best scores obtained by cavalry. shooters in the 
NR.A. Matches are briefed below. This record is splen- 
did, regardless of the fact that we won few first places. It 
is obvious that we certainly were knocking at the door. 
In mitigation of this, let it be thoroughly understood that 
the shooting in the matches this year, was in every way 
superlative. As a possible advantage to the winners over 
out cavalry entries, the majority of them used commercial 
match ammunition, which our financial condition pre- 
duded purchasing, except for a few men from our squad 
who used the .300 Holland and Holland Magnum rifles. 

The best scores of the squad in the National Matches 
ae also listed below. The large number of medal winners 
inthe National Individual Rifle Match, eighteen, is par- 
ticularly gratifying. In this match, as in the President’s 
Match, Sergeant R. R. Grider, 14th Cavalry, led all 
competitors to the final phase, only to have the coveted 
first place slip by. The addition of the Infantry Match 
to the National Matches saw the cavalry in third place, 
topping the infantry, but again outdistanced by the 
Marine team. This match is a typical squad problem in 
combat firing, the team consisting of seven riflemen and 
one automatic rifleman. Our riflemen, consisting of new 
inexperienced shots, performed most creditably, but it 
was really a serious handicap for us to fire a weapon that 
we had not used for over twelve years. 

Prior to the N.R.A. Matches, about forty men of the 
squad were on duty with the Executive Officer, National 
Matches, acting as instructors in the Small Arms Firing 
School, and, later on, coaching some of the many civilian 
fle teams in both the N.R.A. and National Matches. 
The manner of performance of their duties was the sub- 
ject of a letter of commendation from the National 
Match authorities, and enhanced the prestige of the cav- 
alry with the civilian shooters. Some of these eliminated 
shooters were fortunate enough to coach their respective 
teams to placing in the coveted Class A position on the 
National Rifle Match, and hence were awarded the Na- 
tional trophy bronze medals as coaches of these teams. 
Inasmuch as this medal counts as one “leg” on the Dis- 
tinguished Marksman’s Badge, awarded by the War 
Department, their efforts were well repaid. 

In conclusion, it is but fitting that the sincere apprecta- 
tion of the team officials be expressed for the whole- 
hearted support and codperation extended the cavalry 
tam by the cavalry at large. 

is year’s story is written. It is not known what the 
future holds for the cavalry team. Prospects to develop a 
superlative team from the competitors who were present 
in 1936 are brilliant. Other new men should be found, 
to better these prospects. Success will be within our 
grasp if we maintain continuity of effort. May the cav- 


ilty do this; and to the 1937 team best wishes and better 
lck! 937 
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National Rifle Association Matches 
I. PISTOL MATCHES 


NRA Pisto, Team Matcu. (National Match Team Course of 
fire, any pistol, caliber .38 or larger.) 





Place Name *Score 
2. U.S. Cavalry Pistol Team (Caliber .38) (Medals)... 1339 
Capt. G. A. Rehm, 9th Cavalry. 
Sgt. Jens B. Jensen, Cavalry School Det. 
Capt. P. M. Martin, 13th Cavalry. 
Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cavalry Brigade. 
Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cavalry. 
CENTER FirE Stow Fire Matcu (50 yards) 
6. Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cav. (Medal) ...........cc...000 183/200 
CENTER Fire Rap Fire Matcu (25 yards) 
5. Sgt. J. B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. (Medal)............ 190/200 
20. Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cav. .... 187/200 
SERVICE Pisto: Stow Fire Matcu (50 yards) 
2. Capt. C. A. Burcham, 14th Cav. (Medal).............. 172/200 
5. Sgt. J. B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. (Medal)............ 169/200 
Service Prstot Trmep Matcu (25 yards) 

3. Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cav. (Medal)... 191/200 
ER, Cape Gy Ais) eine Site Cay oa as sh cinscaccsscccsccccasaconsce 187/200 
19: -GantC, A. Barcham Tati Cayce... .aca cacccccoscacsecenccoes 185/200 

SERVICE Pistot Rapp Fire Matcu (25 yards) 

9. Sgt. O. D. Milton, 8th Cav. (Medal) ................000 184/200 

T4y Set. RS RS Girdles TAG Cae iicsiccscctiscicsisscscccsteasceeas 180/200 


SERVICE PistoL RE-ENTRY SLow Fire Matcu (50 yards) 


1. Sgt. O. D. Milton, 8th Cav. ($14.00 cash prize).... 276/300 
II. RIFLE MATCHES 
Coast Guarp TropHy MatcuH (1,790 entries) 
7. Sgt. J. B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det. (Medal)............... 97/100 
75) Set ae Gites att Cavs oe cciciesciccchecenionnceiss 96/100 
MarINE Corps TropHy Matcu (1,774 entries) 
(S.F., 690 and 1,000 yards) 
7. Sgt: J. Rogalesiie, Sd' Cav... Medal) sccccccsecsoconsesssees 97/100 


Crowe. Matcu (1,534 entries) (S. F., 600 yards) 
(Any rifle, iron sights) 
7. S. Sgt. W. T. McGimpsey, 1st Cav. (Medal).......... 50/50 
9. 1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. ...........0000 50/50 


Memebers Tropuy Matcu (S.F., 600 yards) (Service rifle) 


4 Wim 2 co, RL E928 SES 1g 6 Ng A ene oe 50/50 

26; Cpa J. eis AS seberrniase TAU Cae vi cacsicencscvececnsssatsicieneates 50/50 
Leecu Cup Matcu (S.F., 800, 900, and 1,000 yards) 

19; Capt? Res Paliner. W2s Caw bi ciccscicicesersccssssjeccouacs 102/105 


WIMBLEDON Cup Matcu (1,593 entries) (S.F., 1,000 yards) 
18. Capt. R. D. Palmer, 12th Cav. (Service rifle; 








Medal ) 98/100 
15. 1st Sgt: W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. 

CUVEE GREEN) (Une WGP. 4c sats eccctvscansncenceestseeeus ccsussaasasebuds 100/100 
23. Maj. V. W. Wales, Ist Cav. Div. (bull gun) 

CHG SY ote Ae ee Bate a ea 100/100 
26. Cpl. A. F. Kellerman, 1st Cav. (bull gun) 

Gas a) AE ure tg Deore RAED ek eee LSU Reed 100/100 


PRESIDENT’s MatcH (1,693 entries) (S.F., 200,600 and 1,000 yds.) 


3. Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cav. (Medal) ...............0 146/150 


ENLISTED MEN’s TropHy Matcu (Team Match) 
(S.F., 200 and 600 yards) (61 entries) 





SE GS ie Ree URE Gy RITE cacent bar nath as ohass orcas! ss cdsien tbantecndcis 561/600 
CHAMPIONSHIP REGIMENTAL TROPHY MATCH 
(S.F., 200 and 600 yards) (94 entries) 
BB: US Caan Ea cc. ee tics ess sts inde 564/600 
Fe VSS OSCR CRN cece teri read cesar ctciscicomstensanas 563/600 
95 ZEUS Se RRR CA sack icreccetspecsateteescsicess 562/600 
Two-Man Team (S.F., 200 yards) 
1. Set. R. R. Grider, 12th Cav. (Medal) ........cccccccssssssoes 50/50 
Pfc. F. Bartinikaitis (2d Cav. (Medal) .............c0 46/50 
Two-Man Team (R.F., 300 yards) 
1. Sgt. R. R. Grider, 14th Cav. (Medal). .........0...ssscsevses 50/50 
Ist Set. W. P. Jackson, 7th Cav. (Medal) ................ 49/50 





3 *Individual score is followed by possible score. 
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; Two-Man TeEAm (S.F., 600 yards) 
Place Name Score 
5. Capt. R. D. Palmer, 12th Cav. (Medal) .................0 49/50 
St. Sgt. H. Ehardt, 12th Cav. (Medal) .................... 49/50 
National Matches 
I. PISTOL MATCHES 
NATIONAL INDIVIDUAL Pistot Marc’? 
Distinguished Shots 
(Gold Medals) 
Ho A Cp ea cri Gee eee ee 269/300 
es AA, Pt, Meeieraniath; Bet COV, 0. .0is.c.cesinnsnesyoeoneseses 265/300 
7. Meat, G, A. Bearctaartt Bnav... csnesoscssesnensssesens 264/300 
8. 1st Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. ................ 264/300 
(Silver Medals) 
ee Pe eee ae Ga. a 2 ee ne 257/300 
Be RARE, 25, SBNCNOWENE, SE GAYS: dose ciecccvevincscssesescnisctensesoss 254/300 
(Bronze Medals) 
ee ee aaE 1S, » PIE, RINY, <oneey cvs cs svervavensestsosonannsassece 249/300 
WP SAE WR, AP RUICT, CICERD MAY. 20sessccreseccnsosensstsdsngesese 248/300 
AP ISS Ay Jo RMEAWEYS OU MOON. Soezpscescsscrcccsossocnnsstsscsvasess 247/300 
Shots that are not “Distinguished” 
(Bronze Medals) 
he Os a SS eg Cs SE eer 250/300 
Oe. A. Be MANN CUIED, GHEE TORY. os psscdoscscecescncsccssoansnsonsecs 249/300 
NATIONAL Pisto. TEAM MATCH 
5. U.S. Cavalry Pistol Team (Medals) 
SOI Nr A; MR IMRTA ED MOINS npc ncasetcksc ce cedecsaxcenbcasdovesers 275 
RRO A, An MOMTAI, BGA CBV, oc ccsceeeseoncsonscnkcansaossses> 257 
RIPPLES BRS MGR AUUEK, MET) ACA. ninsvisceceicseonsorovsscbnsnsatachosesess 253 
RPE OG Mes MIRy RNs POCIL, MOET (ucctentsconsesasssessaracconspiee 245 
Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. .................. 222 
II. RIFLE MATCHES 
THE INFANTRY TropHY MaTCH 
Bee, My, CAI MDRIIS)  Soccsnsicic cee scten cas tA tess ont esos 472 
Team Capt. Lt. M. A. Acklen, 14th Cav. 
Automatic Rifleman, Capt. G. A. Williams, Ist Cav. 
Assistant A.R., Lt. W. E. Finnegan, 13th Cav. 
Riflemen: Lt. H. W. Stevensen, 13th Cav. 
Lt. C. F. Harrison, 5th Cav. 
Lt. B. S. Cairns, 2d Cav. 
Set. O. D. Milton, 8th Cav. 
Cpl. M. Gillette, 14th Cav. 
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THE NATIONAL INpDIVIDUAL RIFLE Matcu 


Distinguished Shot Medal Winners 
(Gold Medals) 








Place Name Sean 

9; - fmt, Fe. WR: Mopper Tain ay. on eo aoa 240/250 
a9; NGpl ALE. Reilermans setae: 5a aes 238/250 

(Silver Medals) 

7. Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. ................ 236/250 
10, Sat. W. D. Reynolds, 24 Cay. os...-:.0.ccccscoscectbsssven 236/25) 
a4. apt. RD. Palaier, 12th Gave choi acutiinds 235/250 
Ze... Set.J. B. Jensen, Gav. Son. Wet: ccsidschaneneat 235/250 

(Bronze Medals ) 

A 2 EE. Wi Sheversen 1S Caw: ois cecdnlcaentone 234/25) 

DB Sts NG: Blame Bea. iss inisaceescsunee 234/250 

7. Cop. C. A. Banchem,-lem Cav. «oe /250 
17. Ast Set W: P. Jackson. Tir Gav? sks 233/250 
20: - ‘Spt. D: Blaweievela, Sd Caw. so hls cc cccscsticssccdrcs 233/250 

Non-Distinguished Shot Medal Winners 
(Gold Medals) 

2. S&S. Sat. W. 1. MeGunpsey, tet Gave cnsdacsnnis 241/250 
9. Sait. WV SOC. APRA. cicsarepsstscecsccenaz ioscan 239/250 
(Silver Medal) 

6. X61... A. Deka, Sa a as Oe AY 236/250 
(Bronze Medals) 

OS Set CO, DD: WA oa) so pariosecs ni eceseochstsensestres 233/250 
SO; Pic. EF, Bartemaitis. 2a Cay s.ciiss..sitise bean 233/250 
Of: Sat. V-Shalibe, Ath Gav kasd sea 231/250 


NATIONAL RiFLE TEAM MaTcH 
3. U.S. Cavalry Rifle Team (Medals) : 


Set. J.B. Jensen, Cav. Sch. Det: «..ccicccsncee 24 
Sat. W. A. Locke, 12th Cav. .....;.......: saa 
Capt. C. A. Burcham, 14th Cav. ...... 















Gal Mi. Sickel Way oo hans Si kane nee 
Capt. R. D. Palmer, 12th Cav. .... 

Cpl. P. J. Mattson, 12th Cav. ........ 

Ist Sgt. W. E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. .........c.ssss0 279 
Rot. AR. he MSPAET, ENN ASV  wcsisecs dadcsaccsecsccavsatossss thse 281 
Pfc. F. Bartinikaitis, 2d Cav. .... Ses 26 
Set: J. AS Camppel Fi Cay: soscccccstetnlataeae 258 


Comments on “Remounts in the Field” 


Eprror, The CAvALRY JOURNAL: 


I was interested in the article ““Remounts in the Field,” 
published in the Cavalry School Digest section of the 
July-August number, being particularly concerned with 
the question of using special pads and double blankets 
on sore backs. 

On one period of field duty I had several thin, high 
withered horses, two of which had such high withers that 
the pommel arch rubbed them. 

Double blankets were hopeless, as they would have 
pinched the withers. My solution was to make several 


sets of hay pads in burlap (grain sacks). 


The pads were about eight inches wide, about ten 
inches longer than the side bars, and joined by burlap 
strips at the two ends only. 

These pads were placed on top of the saddle blanket, 
the open space in the center made them conform to the 
shape of the back and they relieved the trouble. 

I was also interested in the question of impossibility of 
adherence to march schedules over rolling country. | 
have marched a good deal over rolling country, and dis 
covered several years ago that schedules were imprac 
ticable. If the country is unknown and also rolling tt is 
impossible and an unnecessary worry to attempt tt. 


C. A. Romeyn, Colonel, Cavalry. 
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Gas On a Hostile Shore 


By Mayor ALDEN H. Wart 


Chemical Warfare Service 


The wind thereupon proving fair the fleet made sail and 
brought the forces to the coast of Troy. The Trojans op- 
posed the landing valiantly. At the first onset many were 
slain and one of the noblest of the Greeks, Protesilaus, fell 
by the hand of Hector. 


EVERAL thousand years later another Heet stood off 

Gallipoli within cannon shot of Troy. The Turks op- 

posed the landing valiantly. At the first and later on- 
sets many were slain and thousands of the English fell by 
the hand of the Moslem. 

The passage of years has not lessened the problem 
which confronted Greek and Englishman. The landing ot 
troops on a hostile shore is still one of the most difficult 
operations of war. If a future defender adds chemical 
weapons to his inherent defensive advantage the task of 
the attacking force will become still more difficult. 

The soldier who bears the burden of securing a beach- 
head has given little, if any, thought to the chemical 
reception he may meet as he hits the beach. It is meet 
that he think about it now. It will be too late to think 
when the first unexpected pungency assails his nostrils. 

It is necessary to foresee the obstacles, and to outline the 
ways in which a defender may use chemical agents. We 
can then find the means to overcome his chemical defense. 

The practicable landing places will generally be few 
owing to the conformation of the shore line, the depth of 
the water, the presence of surf, or the prevailing winds. 
The defender will often be able to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of where a landing is likely to be made and to 
plan his defense ahead of time. Certain factors that cause 
selection of a landing beach make the place favorable for 
chemical defense. For example, the necessity for relatively 
quiet water makes a landing on the lee shore likely. On 
lee shores the wind, in general, is favorable for the release 
of cylinders of gas from headlands or even from beaches. 
While the troops are aboard the transports and until 


We have given too little 
thought to the chemical re- 
ception we may meet. 


they are close to land, they run no great risk from chemi- 
cals. There can be little chemical fire against the ships. 
Certainly the use of non-persistent gases against ships need 
not be considered, and aside from the presence of tear gas, 
in combination with shell or shrapnel, there will be no 
probability of gas from mobile artillery. Armor-piercing 
shell from shore batteries may carry a proportion of irri- 
tant agents mixed with high explosive. Bombing aviation 
may use phosphorus or mustard-gas bombs, but it is 
doubtful if a commander would substitute either for high 
explosive. He seeks destruction and there is no substitute 
for H.E. as a destructive agent. Nevertheless, some bombs 
of mustard gas may be mixed with H.E. to increase con- 
fusion and to force the wearing of masks. 

The first important chemical attack will occur while the 
troops are being loaded into landing boats and the tows are 
being formed. During this period the attacker is most vul- 
nerable. A few planes carrying vesicant spray can cover a 
wide area and cause much damage and confusion. Condi- 
tions will favor the use of the chemical spray; so important 
is this that the defense may hold a number of attack planes 
loaded with mustard or Lewisite in concealment. 

The wind permitting, heavy clouds of non-persistént 
gasses such as phosgene may be released from headlands in 
such a way that the gas will cover the area that the incom- 
ing small boats must cross. 


When the use of gas is practicable during the time the 
troops are going over the side to the small boats and dur- 
ing the run-in, the hazards of the landing are greatly in- 
creased. The mask will be mandatory and landing with a 
mask is a handicap. 

As soon as the first boats are within range of enemy 
machine guns, the run-in will be covered by a smoke 
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screen laid by airplanes. This presupposes that the ele- 
ment of surprise has been lost and that it has become 
necessary to attempt the landing against resistance. So 
long as smoke persists the enemy will be denied the ad- 
vantage of aimed fire which of course increases the 
chance of a successful landing. 

As the attack reaches the beach and is striving for a 
foothold the defense again has an excellent opportunity to 
employ a chemical spray. Since aviation can swiftly lay a 
band of chemical a mile long and several hundred yards 
wide and since there is a large area to be covered, sprays 
might be of more value at such a time than machine guns 
or fragmentation bombs. 

It is after a beach-head has been gained, however, that 
the chemical difficulties of the attacking force really begin. 
Up to this point the use of chemicals has been largely a 
question of opportunity, but now they offer a sure and 
definite advantage to the defender. 

The first mission of the landing troops is to secure the 
beach-head and then push ahead to their final objective. 
Delay is dangerous. They must organize and go forward 
at once. The forward impulse must not be lost. It is ac- 
cepted tactical doctrine that in passing an obstacle, whether 
bridge, defile, or beach, there must be a fanning out in 
order to gain shoulder room. If hemmed in by natural or 
created obstacles on the flanks, and the ground to the 
front is held by determined men, the results will be 
meager indeed. 

Persistent chemicals will be highly effective in increas- 
ing the difficulties of natural obstacles. Where these ob- 
stacles do not exist, a liberal sprinkling of mustard will 
often prove a first-class substitute. Should the attacker 
have ample room to deploy, wide bands of mustard, per- 
pendicular to the shore line, will delay the lateral move- 
ment. The chemical may be fired in wide bands by means 
of land mines, or by artillery, airplanes, or chemical 
mortars. 

The point to be emphasized is the effectiveness of per- 
sistent vesicants for hemming 1 in the landing party to pre- 
vent the lateral movement so necessary to the attack. The 
passage is not physically barred by any chemical agent 


but maneuver over contaminated ground i is hazardous, can- 
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not be accomplished without wearing the mask, and i 
certain to result in a large number of casualties. The pres 
ence of the chemical and the wearing of the mask have, 
definite effect on the soldier’s morale. Also the delay and 
loss of efficiency caused by wearing the mask is in itself an 
important factor. 

By making full use of the chemical obstacles the defens 
can hold ground with a smaller number of men than 
would otherwise be possible. The contaminated areas wil 
generally be swept by fire from machine guns and a. 
tillery, thus slowing up the attack and keeping it close tp 
the ground surface where the contamination is greatest, 

Now, as to overcoming or neutralizing the chemical de. 
fense. . . . 

A landing on a hostile shore really starts on friendly 
soil, weeks or months before embarkation. Perfect gus 
training and the best possible anti-gas equipment are ¢ 
sentials for a landing force. 

The chemical defense organization should be more com- 
plete than that ordinarily required for land operations 
Each company will require its regular quota of two gas 
noncommissioned officers. Each battalion, in addition to 
its gas officer and noncommissioned officer, should have: 
squad carefully trained in chemical reconnaissance meth- 
ods and equipped to conduct degassing operations ona 
small scale. Each regiment should have a similar squad 
under the direction of the regimental gas officer. This per 
sonnel must be intelligent—-selection by hit-or-miss meth- 
ods will not do. 

Before embarkation the commander should make cer 
tain that all anti-gas equipment is available, serviceable, 
and ready to go over with each landing wave. Every man 
must know how to use his protective equipment, and 
understand how to behave when exposed to chemicals. 
First aid training for gas casualties should be included. 
There must be repeated exercises aboard ship to accustom 
the men to wearing the mask for protracted periods. 
Working while masked develops the ability to fight while 
masked. 

During the landing protection is largely an individual 
problem. There is little chance for measures for group pro 
tection. When the first subwave hits the beach it mus 
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and js forwa'd and secure the landing for the succeeding 
pres. BP waves. The invader must organize rapidly and drive for- 
rave, | ward to the principal objective without delay: speed is the 


y and esence of che operation. Hence the attacker must be 


elf an ready with His chemical defensive measures to prevent the 
stack being slowed up by gas. 
feng | Regimental gas officers, with their assistants, should ac- 


than | company the commander of the first wave, ot be put 
shore as soon as possible. Their first duty will be an im- 
id ar. | mediate reconnaissance to determine whether or not the 
ose to defenders are using gas, and particularly whether or not 
est. ff the defense has laid down barriers of mustard. The bat- 
alde. | lion chemical-defense squads should accompany their 
units as an integral part of the fighting team. These trained 
endly men should be able to detect and distinguish the various 
, gases—and know what to do if any are encountered. 
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4 ” The gas squads should be equipped with protective 
dothing and heavy cutting tools (small shovels and bolos) 

com § 0 clear lanes through heavily contaminated brush and 


rions, undergrowth. 

0 ga It is an open question whether or not it will be possible 
on ty § 0 burden the men of chemical defense squads with a 
avea § small amount of degassing material—say about 25 pounds 
neth- § of chloride of lime strapped to their backs in knapsacks. 
ona § Obviously, degassing will be impossible except on a small 
quad sale, but it is essential that some be done. For instance, 
pet the degassing of the small space to be occupied by portable 
neth. f dio apparatus is most important. Communication be- 
ween the landing party and the commander of the opera- 
cet | tion must be maintained. 

able, § © Degassing material will also be extremely useful at the 
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HE State of South Dakota and its neighbors were 
last winter invaded by an unusual cold wave from 
the Northwest. The accompanying chart illu- 
states the extent to which these states fell under the yoke 
of the forces of King Winter. The temperatures indi- 
cated were those actually recorded at the regimental ga- 
tage at Fort Meade, South Dakota: for fifteen of the 
thirty-seven days shown the mercury did not rise to a 
Positive figure at any time during the twenty-four hours. 
The 4th Cavalry, stationed at Fort Meade, has been 
emphasizing winter operations as a part of its seasonal 
taining. 
The garage in which are housed the twenty-one ve- 
les assigned to the regiment is an old stone stable 
h was remodeled for the occasion by creating open- 
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entrance and exits of contaminated trails. Foot burns may 
be reduced by requiring the men to scuff their feet in the 
chloride of lime at these places. 

Having found the gassed areas, the anti-gas squads must 
determine their extent, find a way around them, or make a 
way through them. Some of these men should be used as 

uides for the advancing troops. 

When the beach-head is secured, the anti-gas personnel 
will have to take measures for degassing ‘those areas 
through which troops and supplies must pass. Extra pre- 
cautions will have to be taken to protect food and water. 
Dangerous areas must be marked, and in some cases sen- 
tries posted to prevent passage through them. All pre- 
cautions against non-persistent gas clouds must be taken, 
as wind and weather may favor the enemy. Constant in- 
spection of the protective equipment is necessary. 

Medical personnel will have special duties if gas is en- 
countered. Under most conditions it will be possible to set 
up field stations neat the beach where mustard casualties 
may be bathed. Salt water and issue soap will reduce cas- 
ualties materially, and there will be plenty of salt water at 
hand. 

Active counter measures will, of course, be taken against 
enemy gas as soon as possible. The artillery will direct 
counter-battery fire against enemy guns which may be 
laying down persistent agents. Here again, degassing may 
be necessary at the battery positions. 

No one has ever landed on a beach defended with chem- 
icals—no one knows exactly how to meet the chemical 
situations that may arise. We can foresee a great many 
possibilities; and if we can foresee, we can act. 


| Experiments in Winter Operation 
«| of Motor Transportation Assigned 
a to a Cavalry Regiment 


) pro- 
P By 1st LieuteNANT Rurus L. Lanp, 4th Cavalry 


ings for entrance and exit which accommodate the width 
of the vehicles. The space formerly set aside in the center 
for box stalls is cleared for the scout and reconnaissance 
cars, which are maneuvered into place through the side 
door of stables. The sixteen trucks are stored in the aisles, 
and the seven trailers against the east wall where a num- 
ber of stalls have been removed to furnish the necessary 
space. The building is unheated. The ill-fitting doors 
covering the enlarged openings allow enough draft so tiat 
the temperature advantage of the inside is reduced to a 
minimum. The floor is concrete throughout, the pertinent 
effect being assistance to the stone walls in retaining cold 
and moisture. 

The final bombardment of cold came after rather se- 
vere winter weather beginning with a mild blizzard dur- 
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ing the Christmas holidays. The three- day period from 
January 16th to rgth seemed a typical cold cycle, of 
which there are two or three during the normal winter. 
The surprise and ill preparation of the neighborhood 

was a thing appalling to behold when the weather did a 

“fade-out” for the following period of more than a 
month. Snow, usually light in Southwest Dakota, in- 
creased far above normal; aks increasing winds delighted 
in whipping the powdery precipitation into the propor- 
tions of an old fashioned dust storm. Whole road sys- 
tems were buried beyond control and rural communi- 
ties lost all touch with centers of supply and medical aid. 
Airplanes and the Red Cross were pressed into service, 
but in spite of their assistance a situation was developing 
which might have tested the use of the military forces 
when a enakden and welcomed “Chinook” broke the spell. 


Typical effects of cold weather on motor transporta- 
tion are largely those for which the best cure is the con- 
tinued operation incident to field service. A prominent 
encyclopedia lists as the best insurance to quick and de- 
pendable starting the following factors, in order of im- 
portance: G ) hot spark, (2) clean spark plugs, (3) ac- 
curate timing, (4) clean and properly adjusted distributor 
contacts, (5) good compression, (6) proper operating 
valves, and (7) properly adjusted carburetor. Factor 
number (1 ) results from a well charged battery, never 
a potion in the field because of continued use and 
smoother performance of the motor. Factor number (2) 
is easy in the field as the operation of the vehicle is free 
from excessive choking incident to short runs and fre- 
quent cold starting. All the remaining factors are results 
of frequent inspection and adjustment, supplemented 
by the anticipation and preventive maintenance of an ex- 
perienced driver; it is of no little assistance in the field 
when the drivers are permanently assigned and are mote 
thoroughly on the job. 

Combustion in a gasoline engine depends on the in- 
troduction of vaporized g gasoline aed air mixed in proper 
proportion to obtain an explosion when ignited by an 
electric spark. Ordinary commercial gasoline, being syn- 
thetic, does not produce perfect vaporization at ordinary 
temperatures, with the result that when the engine 1s 
cold a surplus of gasoline must be introduced or the cor- 
responding volume of air must be reduced (choking). 
Cold starting may be much improved by the introduction 
of ether into the gasoline, or the use of commercial gaso- 
lines containing an ether substitute. In any case combus- 
tion will be difficult until the engine has built up its heat 
to the point which properly assists in vaporizing the 
fuel. In the interval, carbon forms on the spark plugs and 
inside the cylinders, and gradually the difficulties of cold 
starting are multiplied. Long runs, or continuous use 
which cuts down the relative time employed in starting 
and choking the motor, produce distinct advantages in 
insuring quick starting on cold days. 

Water enters the crank case of an automobile from two 
sources regardless of weather conditions or the care given 
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the vehicle. The more important source in the field j 
from ordinary seepage from the cooling water jacke 
past the head gasket of the motor. The more important i 
garrison is the presence of water as a by-product of th 
explosion of gasoline. In both cases the water er wate 
vapor enters the crank case past the cylinder rings and te 
mains in the oil until the natural heat of operation cause 
it to evaporate. When the engine is cold the water in the 
oil condenses against the metal bottom of the oil pan 
and unites with the natural dirt and oil impurities pres 
ent therein to form a sludge which blocks the screen of 
the oil pump. The result is a “frozen” oil pump; the 
moving parts of the engine receive no lubrication, and 
the slightest use of the vehicle is prohibitive until the 
oil line has been cleared. The occurrence is indicated by 
a lack of pressure indicated on the pressure gauge; us: 
ally the gauge shows an initial pressure but drops to zero 
within a few seconds after the motor is started. Usefyl 
expedients are: (1) Periodically draining a small quan- 
tity of oil from the crank case after the engine 1s warm: 
this solution is likely to contain most of the water present 
therein, but the expedient is useless unless practiced 
continuously in cold weather in anticipation of a Lrozen 
pump; (2) Mixing a small quantity of alcohol ot aly. 
cerine with the oil, thus lowering the temperature at 
which the sludge will form. Glycerine is corrosive to the 
cylinder rings to a prohibitive degree, and alcohol wil 
evaporate quickly at ordinary engine heat. The only ptac- 
tical solution of the problem 1 is to operate the -notor ata 
heat of above 170 degrees Fahrenheit for a major portion 
of the time. 


Batteries of automotive vehicles undergo severe strain 
in cold weather because of many factors, the most im 
portant of which are: (1) Increased difficulties of start 
ing both because of improper vaporization of fuel and be. 
cause of the sluggishness of moving parts in which the 
lubricant has become congealed due to cold; (2) com 
paratively shorter runs in which to recharge the battery; 
(3) comparatively more night running; and (4) dense 
ness of the electrolyte of the battery in cold weather and 
its tendency to freeze when the battery i is partially dis. 
charged. The requirements of field service are a distinc 
advantage i in the care of batteries; in garrison constant 
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servicing «nd recharging are necessary. It is interesting 
to note 11° passing that a driver will experience less bat- 
tery trouble who habitually shifts into second or third 

t for siow or hard going, as these gears increase the 
rate of charge of the battery compared to the speed and 
fuel consumption of the vehicle. 

Experiments at Fort Meade, South Dakota, in the 
operation of motor transportation in winter weather ex- 
duded all consideration of means and facilities which 
might not be available in the field. No consideration was 
given to devices, such as the covering of portions of the 
radiator under certain conditions; nor to any maintenance 
methods which might prove dangerous or difficult in the 
hands of the ordinary driver. An excellent commercial 
lamp for keeping the engine warm overnight was not 
considered as it burned kerosene and increased the amount 
of impedimenta required. No alterations were contem- 
plated, except the installation of a small light socket 
under the hood of the engine for aid in accomplishing 
minor repairs. 

On January 16th eighteen of the twenty-one vehicles 
asigned to the 4th Cavalry were in working order. 
None were due immediately for a change of oil or for 
general lubrication. Three were temproraily out of repair 
and, due to the lack of a warm workshop, remained in- 
active during the entire period in question. All the active 
vehicles had been starting and functioning well and bat- 
teles needing attention had been recharged. A srnall 
portable battery charger and three spare batteries weie 
available and were in use at all times, so that none of the 
dificulties discussed herein can be charged to lack of 
starting current. Commercial antifreeze solution was used 
in all vehicles. The entire train had executed a difficult 
march through the nearby hills during the Christmas 
holidays without adverse incident. With this good start, 
the train remained free from unusual mechanical defects 
during the bad weather. On January 18th one truck went 
into storage with a broken engine hanger which could 
not be attributed directly to cold weather. On February 
sth a scout car developed a coil defect which was like- 
wise not traceable to the cold. During the period under 
discussion the vehicles totalled approximately four hun- 
dred gallons of gasoline and twelve hundred miles of run- 
ning; each car being run or tested at every opportunity. 

On January 17th the entire train of (then) seventeen 
vehicles turned out for a mobilization training test with 
acommendable showing of twenty-eight minutes from 
the surprise call until each vehicle was parked in its 
proper place in rear of barracks and each trailer was at- 
tached to its properly assigned truck. On January 27th 
four trucks made a difficult trip to a nearby C.C.C. 
Camp, completing the thirty-eight mile round trip in 
three hours. On the latter date the first defect due entirely 
to cold was reported: the distributor system on a scout 
car developed a short circuit which was found to be the 
tesult of moisture condensing inside the metal shielding 
of the wires. From February 4th to 6th two vehicles were 


out with defective brakes caused by the presence of 
moisture inside the brake drums on rear wheels; on 
February 11th another truck became inactive from a more 
severe case of the same trouble. During the entire period 
from January 16th to February 21st the remaining ve- 
hicles could have been operated in the field without seri- 
ous difficulty. To put it concisely, the regimental train 
could have at reveille each morning commenced an as- 
signed mission. 

On January 26th the first frozen oil pump developed. 
Due to inexperience on the part of the driver the vehicle 
had cleared the garage under its own power when the lack 
of oil pressure was noted; the truck was immediately 
towed back into the garage. Immediate check disclosed 
the fact that another truck had the same trouble. By 
February 4th every vehicle in the garage except the re- 
connaissance car had developed a frozen pump at one 
time or another. The reconnaissance car was in top con- 
dition for the entire period of bad weather except one 
day (February 13th). On February 4th oil was changed 
in seven trucks in which a change was not decidedly un- 
economical; six of the seven pumps remained frozen after 
the change—sludge does not drain off while cold. Three 
of these trucks were cleared by warming and melting the 
sludge; all three were again frozen on February 6th. 
Three trucks for which no immediate use was seen were 
set aside in an effort to ascertain how much warm 
weather would be necessary to loosen the sludge; ap- 
proximately two weeks of temperature as high as fifty 
degrees was required. 

On January 25th only one vehicle of the seventeen 
could not be started immediately by using the starting 
motor. On January 27th the number had increased to 
two of eleven tried, and this average performance con- 
tinued until February 7th when all the train except the 
reconnaissance car and two scout cars developed cases of 
“mal-vaporization.” The recalcitrant vehicles started in 
every case when towed a short distance. In no case did 
a well charged battery fail to turn the motor with suf- 
ficient velocity. Only one case was reported of a frozen 
choke interfering with the operation of the vehicle. Gear 
shifting approached near the impossible during the colder 
weather. One vehicle left in gear could not be thrown 
out of gear by use of the clutch; other than this incident, 
the practice of leaving the transmission in low gear on 
stopping appeared to possess distinct advantages (here 
presuming the good fortune which prevented a case of 
one man’s cranking the engine while another stepped on 
the starter with the vehicle in gear). No case of a starter 
failing to engage was reported, although this was a major 
cause of trouble in private cars. Two starter shafts were 
broken before the limit of utility of this method of start- 
ing was realized. 

By February 8th the advisability of using a blow torch 
on the manifold of the engine before attempting to start 
was apparent; this procedure assisted materially in keep- 
ing the train in operation after that date. Recurrence of 
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frozen pumps resulted in the application of the torch to 
the oil pan as another precaution before starting. On 
February 11th and for several days thereafter the oil was 
drained from three trucks while warm, and was kept 
warm in barracks overnight. On the following morning 
the driver would proceed to the garage, apply the blow 
torch to the manifold of his truck, pour in the warm oil, 
and then start the motor. This worked perfectly for two 
mornings. On the third all three drivers arrived at the ga- 
rage at the same time; while waiting, two of them 
poured the oil into the crank case, and both pumps froze 
before their turn came to complete the preliminaries of 
starting—the freezing occurred much more rapidly be- 
cause the oil was preheated. It is apparent that merely 
keeping the oil warm will not remove the water therein 
which is the major cause of the sludge. Better results are 
obtained by allowing the oil to cool overnight and pour- 
ing off the top for reheating in the morning; this method 
is wasteful of otherwise satisfactory oil, and is not nec- 
essary in the field. Oil heated to near its boiling point is 
dangerous to a cold engine, so that care must be taken 
to have it at a low temperature when poured into the 
oil pan. Draining a cold motor in connection with this 
experiment did not work well, both because of the length 
of time taken to drain the sluggish oil, and because the 
congealed oil remained in the moving parts of the engine 
and making it is as difficult to turn over as ever. For best 


results the oil must be draimed while warm and returned © 


to the crank case only when the engine is otherwise ready 


to start. 
MEcHANICAL Lessons Drawn 


To summarize the mechanical lessons which can be 
drawn from the above discussion: 

(1) Leave the vehicle parked in low gear with the 
brake set. Kill the motor by using the choke (this leaves 
the intake manifold saturated with gasoline). 

(2) Engage the starter after the ignition is turned off, 
this to prevent later failure to engage, or the breaking of 
the shaft on engaging the cold motor. 

(3) Drain the oil while the engine is warm. 

(4) Heat the oil to about 150 degrees Fahrenheit be- 
fore returning it to the crank case. If in garrison, pour 
off the oil from the sludge which will be formed in the 
bottom of the container. 

(5) Heat the manifold of the vehicle, pour in the oil, 
throw out the clutch, step on the starter, and idle the 
motor until the gears work smoothly and freely. 

(6) Upon attempting to start the motor make sure 
that the clutch is operating and that the brake remains 
set. Allow no person or obstruction immediately in front 
of the vehicle. 

(7) If the vehicle does not start at once, have it towed 
immediately before the crank case and manifold become 
cool. 

(8) Crank only as a last resort. If a vehicle will not 
start by the other means suggested, the trouble will 
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probably not be cleared by the expenditure of back 
breaking labor. 


ComFort OF PERSONNEL 


During winter training too much attention cannot be 
paid to the comfort of the personnel in motor vehicles, 
It takes no particular training to freeze to death, and 
flirting with this possibility is not conductive to best 
training and operation. During an eighty mile recon. 
naissance with the Scout Car Platoon in December, with 
the temperature at approximately 42 degrees above zero, 
the conditions in the open cars were almost unbearable, 
During the truck trip in zero weather around the 
Christmas holidays, already referred to, the drivers were 





ComFort WHILE REPAIRING ENGINES DurinG CoLp WEATHER 


Upper: Expedient when only one truck available. 
Lower: Warmth provided by additional engine. 


able to withstand the cold when dressed warmly for the 
occasion; but the operation of the train was seriously 
hampered by frozen windshields. It is considered im- 
perative that motor personnel be equipped with best 
quality Arctic clothing for winter operation and trait 
ing, and that vehicles be furnished both cab and wind- 
shield heating devices. 

It is believed that field maintenance of motor vehicles 
in winter weather will be largely restricted to emergency 
work on or in the vicinity of the engine. The accompany 
ing photographs show the advantage to be gained by 4 
simple manipulation of the truck cover and the installa 


tion of a small light under the hood of the vehicle. The 
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rear bow :s removed and inserted between the towing 
hooks or :n improvised holders on the bumper at the 
front of the truck; the cover is then drawn inside out 
over the cab and bow, and tied in place. The operation 
requires less than a minute for two men or two or three 
minutes for a driver working alone. The result is a 
weather roof over the motor of the vehicle. The upper 
photograph shows an expedient which will enable a driver 
ot mechanic to work in comfort during cold weather on 
a disabled motor for approximately fifteen minutes after 
it has begun to cool. The lower photograph shows a 


Colonel Foster Heads 


HE cavalry friends of Colonel Robert J. Foster, Vet- 

erinary Corps, and they are legion, are delighted over 
his recent selection as president of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association; for it is realized that the 
bestowing of this sig- 
nal honor on the head 
of our Veterinary 
Corps is not only a 
recognition of his high 
standing among the 
members of his profes- 
sion throughout the 
nation but also reflects 
great credit upon the 
Army. 

The selection was 
made at the seventy- 
third annual meeting 
of this national assocta- 
tion held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in August. 

Colonel Foster was 
appointed chief of the 
Veterinary Division of the Surgeon General's Office, on 
May 1, 1934, which made him the official head of the 
Veterinary Corps of the United States Army. His four- 
year term will consequently expire May 1, 1938. 

Colonel Foster’s wide acquaintanceship among cavalry- 
men is the result of his long service with our arm, start- 
ing with his first Army duty. In 1905 he was appointed 
Veterinarian of the 12th Cavalry, and served with that 
tegiment until January, 1916, when he was transferred 
to the gth Cavalry. While serving with this latter regi- 
ment he was appointed rst Lieutenant, Assistant Veteri- 
narian, when the Veterinary Corps was. first organized 
in June, 1916. Further direct contacts with cavalry units 
wete enjoyed during tours at the Cavalry School and with 
the ist Cavalry Division. 


At Fort Riley where he was station veterinarian and 


Colonel Robert J]. Foster 


possibility of continuous work on one engine with a de- 
gree of comfort being provided by a second which re- 
mains running during the operation. Both expedients are 
decidedly elemental, but they are considered the maxi- 
mum which can be improvised from means which ate’al- 
ways at hand. Both would be invaluable during wet 
weather in any season. The installation of a dash light 
under the hood is recommended for all vehicles in view 
of the possibility that night operations in all seasons will 
be the rule rather than the exception in the next 
emergency. 


National Association 


officer in charge of veterinary instruction at the Cavalry 
School, for four years commencing in July, 1922, Colonel 
Foster revised and greatly improved the course in animal 
management, the outstanding improvements receiving 
the approbation and commendation of the commandant, 
assistant commandant and other officials of the School. 
From June, 1931, to May, 1934, Colonel Foster was with 
the rst Cavalry Division at Fort Bliss as station and di- 
vision veterinarian, maintaining the same high standard 
in his professional work as he had demanded throughout 
his career. Other stations and posts to which his service 
carried him while with cavalry units included Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Georgia; Fort William McKinley, and Camp 
Stotsenburg, Philippine Islands; Fort Robinson, Nebras- 
ka; Fort Meade, South Dakota; and points along the 
Mexican border during the Villa insurrection. 

Assignments of note, in addition to that of chief of the 
Veterinary Division, were those of Chief Veterinarian, 
Army of Occupation, Coblenz, Germany, from Novem- 
ber, 1920, to June, 1922; Department Veterinarian Pana- 
ma Canal Department, from July, 1926, to September, 
1929; and Veterinarian, Seventh Corps Area, from Sep- 
tember, 1929, to June, 1931. 

Colonel Foster has been active in Veterinary Corps 
organization since the Corps was first started. In 1918 he 
was placed on duty in the Veterinary Division, Surgeon 
General’s Office, and while on this duty directed the re- 
organization of the Veterinary Corps under the amended 
National Defense Act of June 4; 1920. Consequently, he 
was particularly well fitted to serve as head of the Veteri- 
nary Corps when he received the appointment in 1934. 

Among the notable achievements accomplished by 
Colonel Foster was the establishment of a meat food in- 
spection service for the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
originally recommended by him and approved by the 
Director of the C.C.C. At the present time 102 Veteri- 
nary Reserve officers are on active duty under Corps Area 
Veterinarians, engaged exclusively in the inspection of 
products of animal origin for the use of the C.C.C. 
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Membership Status 
AVALRY Association memberships and CAVALRY 


Journa subscriptions have continued to roll in 
during the past two months. 

The 102d Cavalry, New Jersey National Guard, has 
re-enrolled every member of the regiment for another 
year. Captain Edgar N. Bloomer, regimental adjutant, 
writes that Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne is, as always, a 
staunch supporter of the Association. 

Major Erskine A. Franklin, Cavalry, instructor with 
the Illinois contingent of the ro6th Cavalry, has recently 
sent in new memberships from seven officers of that regi- 
ment; and rst Lieutenant W. F. Hewitt, 106th Cavalry, 
has forwarded an additional nine memberships from 
Chicago. 

The 107th Cavalry, Ohio National Guard, enrolled 
sixteen new members during September, bringing its 
total membership to twenty-seven. 

The 62d Cavalry Division is maintaining its reputation 
for consistently supporting the Association. Colonel Vin- 
cent A. Carroll, commanding the 305th Cavalry, Colo- 
nel J. B. P. Clayton Hill, commanding the 306th, Colonel 
Matthew F. James, commanding the 307th, and Colonel 
George H. Cherrington, commanding the 308th, have 
each forwarded a number of renewals and a list of new 
members from their respective regiments. We know that 
we can always count on a splendid enrollment from this 
division. 

Colonel Daniel D. Tompkins, Cavalry, unit instructor 
of the 156th Cavalry Brigade, has instituted a new mem- 
bership drive in that brigade, which previously carried a 
number of members in the Association. He has recently 
forwarded a score of additional members, and our guess 
is that he will send more. 

Major Harold B. Gibson, Cavalry, instructor with the 
310th Cavalry, has sent us an even twenty memberships 
from officers of that regiment, a most welcome addition 
to our rolls. 

Another brigade has entered our one hundred per cent 
column. This time it is the 57th Cavalry Brigade, com- 
manded by Brigadier General Ray A. Yenter. The 114th 
Cavalry, Kansas National Guard, commanded by Colonel 
P. A. Cannady, was already on our honor roll. In Sep- 
tember we received from Colonel M. A. O’Brien the 
enrollment of every officer of the 113th Cavalry, Iowa 
National Guard. At the same time, General Yenter com- 
pleted the enrollment of his brigade headquarters. If we 
were inclined to be optimistic, we might suggest that we 
can foresee, in the not far distant future, the enrollment of 
every cavalry officer of the 24th Cavalry Division. We 


realize that this is some mark to shoot at. But it is not be- 
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yond the realm ot possibility. The score now stands; d. 
vision headquarters, 57th Cavalry Brigade headquarters 
113th Cavalry, 114th Cavalry, 58th Cavalry Brigade 
headquarters, 116th Cavalry, each one hundred per cent; 
115th Cavalry, fifty per cent, with a promise of mote 
members next month. If the 115th Cavalry does enroll 
every officer, we'll celebrate, and we'll invite all of the 
officers of the division to the celebration. 
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The Cavalry School Digest of Information 


HE Cavalry School Digest of Information, a section of 

the CavALRy JOURNAL inaugurated a year ago, is tobe 
continued as a regular feature. This section has proven » 
popular among our readers and the demand for its con. 
tinuation has been so great that the Cavalry School has 
agreed to provide instructional material for the digest in- 
definitely. 
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Our Frontispiece 


UR customary famous war horse frontispiece has 

given way in this number to a famous horse of the 
present day, Jenny Camp, an Olympic mount who 
deserves a place in the equine hall of fame. 

Jenny Camp proved herself to be one of our greatest 
Olympic horses when she finished second in the Three- 
Day Event of the 1932 Olympic Games held at Los 
Angeles, falling less than three points below the winnet. 
Those who follow the Olympic equestrian sports will 
recall that in the Xth Olympiad she incurred not a single 
jump penalty in either the steeplechase or cross-country 
phases of the Three-Day Event comprising some forty 
odd jumps. This was a remarkable achievement. How. 
ever, in the 1936 Games she again finished second in the 
Three-Day Event, another most gruelling test. So we 
salute Jenny Camp, twice winner of the silver medal in 
the Three-Day Event, and her rider in both competitions, 


Captain Earl F. Thomson, Cavalry. 
> A i A 


Maneuvers of the Mechanized Force 


N our last number we promised our readers more repotts 
of maneuvers. In line with that plan, we present 
story of the 6th Cavalry’s activities in the Infantry School 
maneuvers. The account of the part played by the 
Mechanized Force in the Second Army maneuvers W! 

appear in the November-December number. 
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: 5th Cavalry at the Texas Centennial Exposition 
‘ By 2d Lieutenant John R. Graham (Cavalry-Reserve ), 
4 5th Cavalry 

ETE 

ss _. F, 5th Cavalry, delighted Texas Centennial 

<? Exposition visitors from June 27th to July 25th with 

ne ethibitions which splendidly demonstrated the capabili- 

igade ties and reflected the training of troopers and mounts of 

a present-day cavalry. 

me The troop marched from Fort Clark to Spofford, where 

| te a special train was spotted. Loading of animals began at 


4:00 A.M. and, in spite of the darkness and inadequate 
loading facilities, was completed in forty-five minutes. 
The train arrived in Dallas at 8:00 p.m. and was placed 
on a siding one and one-half miles from its camp. The 
F troop unloaded the horses and baggage and was installed 
ton FF in Camp Stephen F. Austin by midnight. 

on of Camp Stephen F. Austin named for that famous 
tobe § Texan, is located within the centennial exposition 
ens) § grounds inside of the old fair park racetrack. The camp 
con- J is maintained for the duration of the centennial, being 
| has fF garrisoned by an infantry battalion, a company of 
st it- fF marines, and a naval company, and commanded by 
Major Warner W. Carr, gth Infantry. 

The shows given by Troop F were held daily either 
on the camp parade grounds or in the exposition’s live 
stock arena, depending on the schedule of the other cen- 
tennial events for the day. To give variety, three distinct 





. exhibition teams were organized, consisting of a musical 
“f nde, a monkey drill, and a combined exhibition of high 
who P ~ - 


jumping, fire jumps, and a light machine gun squad in 
action. Each of these exhibitions lasted about 18 or 20 
atest # minutes, and at least one of these teams performed each 
hree- day. . 

Los Men from the monkey drill team did not participate 
inet. fin the musical ride, but the high jumping and fire jump- 
will ing teams were composed of men from the musical ride. 
ngl B Of the 81 men who went to Dallas, 58 men were mem- 
ty F bers of the show teams. The remainder were never seen 
orty by the visitors, but were always behind the scenes, work- 
low. ing hard on the necessary details that had to be performed 
the FF tp keep the shows running smoothly. 











| f On July qth the entire command of Camp Stephen 
l ™ 4 F. Austin formally opened the holiday with a parade 
om F through the centennial grounds. In this ceremony the 
cavalry troop set forth a very striking appearance. In 
uniform, the mounted troopers each carried a lance flying 
@ pennant in cavalry colors. All bridles and tie ropes 
wete painted white, and each mount was fitted with : 
white leg boots and tail wrappings. 
ots fF The musical ride team consisted of thirty-three men, 
the § directed by Sergeant Juan Roybal. The horses were 
nod F quipped with white bridles and boots. The men wore EXHIBITIONS AT TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
the OD. shirts with black ties, and carried lances with Upper: Fire jump. 
will & Miniature cavalry guidons. Consequently, the team pre- Center: Another fire jump. 


sented a most brilliant appearance, especially in the Lower: Musical ride. 











massed formations. The music was originally arranged 
by the band leader of the 5th Cavalry, Warrant Officer 
J. B. Prewitt, and featured, among several famous selec- 
tions, the 5th Cavalry regimental march. At the cen- 
tennial the music was furnished by the 23d Infantry 
Band, under the direction of Warrant Officer Mueller. 
In general, the musical ride included an entrance to the 
tune of the 5th Cavalry march, followed by a salute ac- 
companied by the regimental call. The salute was nor- 
mally received by some distinguished person visiting the 
centennial that day. Then followed the colorful drill, 
featuring the maltese cross, turn and circle about, a “‘ride 
through” at a gallop, a bridle march under crossed lances, 
a pinwheel at all gaits, a closed column of squads obliqu- 
ing and two tracking, and other formations. The ride 
closed with a well executed charge which was spectacular 
and thrilling, particularly since space was so limited 
and the audience so close. The team again saluted and 
left the ring at a smart gallop, in rhythm to the sth 
Cavalry march. Numerous compliments were received 
on the perfect coérdination and timing, and the colorful 
appearance of the men and horses. 

For those who liked thrills more than the color of the 
musical ride, satisfaction was found in the exhibition 
of the monkey drill team, under the leadership of Ser- 
geant Paul Roberts. The carefree abandon of these rough 
riders and the thundering hoofs of the horses were much 
in keeping with the frontier spirit of the Texas Centen- 
nial. This team consisted of eighteen members, but was 


reduced by injuries to fourteen. In all, eight men were’ 


spilled seriously enough to keep them dismounted for 
several days. The fact that the team was composed en- 
tirely of Texans added greatly to its popularity. The 
features of this show were Roman riding, backward rid- 
ing, and vaulting, all over a series of small jumps. Each 

hase was done first in column of troopers, then in twos, 
and finally in threes. The triple vault over the jump was 
always cheered by the audience. Special features were 
human hurdles, and the clown on the trick horse. Private, 
First Class, Leo Canova, the clown, and his well trained 
mount Gigolo were said to be the most popular of the 
free attractions at the exposition. In addition to this “non- 
sense,” Gigolo demonstrated his “horse sense” by gal- 
loping over the jumps with the rest of the team while his 
rider was on the ground apparently injured from a fall. 
The members of the team further demonstrated their 
personal gymnastic skill in tumbling on the back of a 
halted horse. Thrills were also furnished by a “‘tail-drag” 
stunt. The event closed with a human pyramid of six 
men on three horses over jumps at a fast gallop. 

The third team consisted of a combined exhibition. 
First was a jumping event over a course of obstacles aver- 
aging four feet, six inches. Following the high jumps, 
this team added daring to its skill when the same jumps, 
of special construction, were ignited and made into fire- 
jumps. This was always done at dusk, or in an unlighted 
arena, and presented a sensational show to an awe-struck 


audience. 
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A demonstration of a light machine gun squad, led 
by Sergeant Young followed immediately. The top bar 
were removed from the yet burning fire-jumps and the 
squad charged full tilt through the flames, suddenly 
went into dismounted action, opened fire with blank am. 
munition, out of action, mounted, and again charged 
through the flames. 

The troop, during its stay at Dallas consisted of the 
troop commander, Captain Martin A. Fennell, rst Liew 
tenant Robert W. Rayburn, 2d Lieutenant John R 
Graham, Jr., eighty-one enlisted men and eighty-cight 
horses. All men were from Troop F, none being attached, 

The commanding officer of Camp Stephen F. Austin 
in a letter to the corps area commander invited attention 
to the high efficiency developed by the troop, and added; 

“The requirements for a successful cavalry participa. 
tion are, suitable living quarters for the men; stables for 
the animals; and space for demonstration. At Camp 
Stephen F. Austin, the living conditions for the men 
cannot be classified as better than good; the stables were 
excellent; but the space available for demonstration wa 
never adequate, considering the superior performance of 
the unit. In spite of these handicaps, the demonstrations 
of Troop F, 5th Cavalry were very effective. On several 
occasions this unit electrified an audience of four thousand 
or more. The work of the miusical ride; monkey drill; 
and fire jumping detachments deserve the highest praise 
The participation of Troop F was distinctly a success 
The officers and noncommissioned officers are to be com- 
mended for the leadership displayed; the enlisted men 


for the perfection of their individual performances.” 





“dae ates 


Human pyramid. 




















The men, always respectful, were yet astonishingly at ease with him. 


Portrait of a Soldier 


By a MemBer oF His CoMMAND 


HAT was a hard winter of 1917-18. Socks had to 

do duty as gloves, but there was a shortage of 

socks. Shoes had to be held together with rags and 
string. Billets were mere barns—leaky, drafty, forbid- 
ding. There were not enough stoves. There was not 
enough good firewood. There were shortages in nearly 
everything. 

In those cold billets it tried one’s soul to draw a razor 
actoss the face, and cold moist bedding was not conducive 
tostarting the day in a cheerful temper. So our soldiers did 
fot present an inspiring appearance. Bristles on their 

es, vin rouge on their breath, mud on their long, 
bedrageled overcoats, their noses running and their chests 
sore with coughing, it has to be confessed that they were 
neither beautiful to the eye nor consoling to the spirit. 

had, moreover, a tendency to quick temper and to 
turbulence that filled the guardhouse, and kept the courts 


The rigors of the training schedule made conditions 
no easier. Nor was it clear what was really being accom- 
plished. Long sessions with the French, combined with a 
short tour in the line, had taught us something of trench 
life. We thought we had the general idea of the trench- 
to-trench attack. But the actual results of the American 
emphasis on open warfare, as expressed in our day-to-day 
activities, were perplexing. To go out one day and do 
an imitation of a typical 1917 attack; to go out the next 
and attack in the crowded formations of 1914: there was 
something not quite rational about it. When someone 
said that ‘““He’d be dam’d if he knew what he was doing 
or if anyone else did,”’ he seemed to hit the spot. 


There was a corroding doubt whether what we were 





Our object was to develop a 
first-rate fighting unit. 
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aiming at—whatever it was—was worth the price in 
suffering and low morale. To make matters worse, higher 
authority was continually exhorting, hectoring, and even 
threatening the lower commanders and their troops, in a 
misdirected effort to alleviate their miseries. 

Junior officers said to each other, “Anyone can see our 
defects. What good to lecture 
us about it? What we need 1s 
supplies. If they can’t be got, 
let someone tell us how to get 
along in comfort without 
them.” 

Company officers acutely re- 
sented being blamed for lack 
of equipment which the sup- 
ply services could not furnish. 
What use to walk miles to see IW 
a supply officer? He didn’t BAY 
have the stuff, and couldn’t ‘ 
get it. Why publicly chide 
the men, and deride and even 
punish, junior officers, when 
conditions were beyond their 
power to remedy? 

Maybe—the cankering 
doubt was beginning to spread 
—maybe the French were 
right. Their public comment 
on our situation was that the 
American soldiers and junior 
officers required only experi- 
ence, but that many of the 
senior officers needed more. In 
some respects the French troops 
in our area were no better off 
than we were, but they were 
not constantly harassed. 

Spring, if it ever came, 
would see us out of this refrig- 
erator, but what then? A man would rather fight than 
freeze, but—who knows?—the fighting business might 
be messed up just like this! 

No, the vanguard of democracy was not happy! 

* * * 

The advent of the New Major was unannounced, and 
by no means welcome, as his predecessor was a known 
factor and well liked, whereas it appeared at once that 
there were possibilities of surprise in this new arrival. A 
tall, spare, and business-like figure, he wore thick-soled 
laced boots that had evidently seen service, Bedford-cord 
breeches that really fitted (as ours do now, but did not 
then), and a British enlisted men’s coat such as many of 
us were then using for work in the field. He had a short- 
clipped mustache, a clipped accent, and a voice that could 
purr and shout in the same breath. We knew he was there 
as soon as he appeared among us. 

It was one of those wintry days so unhappily chosen 
for division field exercises, when frozen shoes cut the flesh 
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“They re not learning—they’re just suffering” 


Se ptember-Octobey 


in the morning, while the midday thaw drenched the fee 
with icy water. Our people were moving along mechap. 


cally, or standing idly about, enduring dumbly anf 


obediently, and supremely uninterested 1n anything ey. 
cept to get it over. “Poor fellows,” said the new major, 
unconscious that he spoke aloud, “‘they’re not learning: 
they're just suffering!” Then 
he shouted, “Keep the form, 
tion there! Go through tha 
wood with a fine-tooth comb! 
There’s bound to be Boches in 
a place like that!” 

As woods gave way to plain 
and plain to wood, a series of 
orders and explanations fd. 
lowed. We were at once % 
tion, and a little resentful; but 
in any event, we were warm 
ing up with interest and exer 
cise, and finally, to our own 
surprise, found ourselves in- 
dustriously hunting imaginary 
enemies all over the landscape. 
The afternoon passed quickly. 

““You’ve done this in earn- 
est, Major?” we asked diffident. 
ly, as recall was blowing. 

“Two years up there with 
the Canadians,” he replied 
briefly. “Now, gentlemen,’ 
he added, ‘‘before we start the 
march home issue a rum ration 
and give the men hot tea— 
scalding hot!”’ 

We compromised on slum 
and coffee, both very hot; and 
the new major having unit 
tentionally injected this ele 
ment of humor into the end of the long day, we marched 
cheerfully the six miles home to our billets, wondering 
just what would happen next. 

As a matter of fact, a remarkable thing was about t 
happen; our own transformation from a miserable dis 
pirited outfit into a confident, united family—a battalion 
in reality as well as in name. 

We were really a little apprehensive; but actually 
nothing occurred for several days, except that the miajot 
ceaselessly observed, inspected—and withheld comment 
Then the officers were summoned to a conference; atl 
thereafter action followed action with breath-taking rapid 
i 


“Our object,” said the major, “is to develop a first-tat 
fighting battalion. We've got all the elements, but not 
the battalion.” 

True, he went on, there were serious shortages @ 
things we need badly. There were many difficulties © 
overcome. Things were not “cushy.” But much could be 





tonished, galvanized into a § 
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done if we made the most out of what we had. And now 
was the time to do it; for once in the line it might be too 
Slate, and failure now meant failure then. 

“The first thing to do is to make the men comfortable 







1S ex 

and happy.” We had good officers, good men, good 
ming; f basic discipline. With spirit of the sort we had in us we 
Then # could get things done. But we could depend on no one 
orm & dse. We must do it ourselves. 

1 that # Now, what to do? Stoves? Make the best use of what 






we had, giving up those uneconomical small rooms where 
afew NCO’s and lucky soldiers toasted themselves rosily 
while the rest of the men got chilblains. 

Repairs? There was old lumber laid away in the vil- 
lage that would do in a pinch. Roofs must be shored up, 
leaks patched, cracks calked. A few expert men, going 
over all the billets, could do a lot to make them ship- 

| shape and to make the stoves draw properly. In knock- 
ing about here and there, including Mexico during the 
evolutions, he had seen handy men do a lot for comfort 
with very little in the way of materials. 

Firewood? No use sending whole companies of green 










sit fF men to the woods to pile up more green wood and make 
inary WF the French “‘holler” about damage to their forests. A few 
cape. BH good men could do the job right. There must be woods- 





men in the outfit. If not, he himself had had experience in 
the woods of the Northwest, and he could give the es- 
sential training needed. 

Each company would provide a drying-room, with a 


good stove, to dry clothing and bedding. Bedding would 












plied be aired frequently in the sun, and for this purpose Bat- 
nen,’ talion would from time to time issue specific orders. 

rt the fF =While these things were going on, we would proceed 
ration systematically to improve the men’s appearance and to 
tea— Bi develop their personal pride. That higher authority had 





ileady pointed the way was shown by the files in the 
“battalion orderly room.”* These orders were not being 
aaried out. Yet if there was one thing he remembered 
fom his service with the U. S. Army in the Philippines 
in the early days, it was that Regulars obeyed orders. The 
Canadians had less to go on than we when they started, 
but they rated high now. Give them an order, and they 
obeyed it. That had to be so if we were going to get 
anywhere with a war going on. 

He found—proceeded the Major—that the Colonel, 
in the effort to help us improve our police of quarters and 
of the person, had sometime before set back assembly 
for drill from 7:00 to 7:30. As this had had little effect, 
he himself now proposed to give us more time by setting 
forward first call for reveille from 6:00 to 5:30. As soon 
it was demonstrated that we did not need the extra 
time, we would go back to the old hours; probably we 
could even improve on them if we made the effort. 

He attached great importance to a clean shave each 
morning: “puts a man in good temper; starts the day 
ight.” Besides, it was a necessary habit, because the gas 
mask will not fit tightly over stubble. “A man with a 


es, 
*Though the Major was native American, his professional 
‘erminology remained largely Canadian. 
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beard, in the line, is a man who is going to be gassed.” 

Existing instructions authorized battalion commanders 
to excuse from reveille formation such platoons as had 
demonstrated a suitable standard of appearance and de- 
portment. Why had this not been put into effect? The 
extra sleep was a great incentive. This system would start 
at once. 

Doing things by platoons was important. Squads and 
sections may disappear very quickly in the fight, but 
platoons are more enduring. The “platoon system” was 
prescribed in orders, but we were not actually using it. 
Apparently we did not really understand it. Captains 
were still commanding their companies as an aggregation 
of squads, and using their lieutenants and sergeants as 
mere assistants. There was no platoon responsibility— 
no platoon spirit. 

Now the war-strength company was really a peace- 
time battalion. Similarly, the war-strength platoon was 
really the peace-time company, the difference being that 
company headquarters kept the formal records, operated 
the mess, and performed certain other necessary routine 
functions, so that platoon commanders could concentrate 
on fighting and on getting ready for the next fight. The 
platoon must be a permanent unit, and lieutenants must 
be given their due authority and responsibility as com- 
manders of the most important unit in the army—the 
infantry platoon. 

However-—the Major cautioned—the system must be 
flexible: the company commander, when his platoons 
dwindle in fighting, must be prepared to step in and as- 
sume direct control, finally handling his command as a 
one-platoon company. 

The “platoon system” was no more than the recogni- 
tion that good control calls for an unbroken chain of 
command all the way down to the squad, each com- 
mander having his due share of responsibility and of 
authority commensurate thereto. He had sometimes 
heard it said that “every commander is responsible for 
everything that happens in his unit.” But he had never 
seen this theory really work in practice. In fact, it could 
not work unless every commander had unlimited author- 
ity to go with his unlimited responsibility. Since this is 
never true, responsibility can only be as great as the power 
to control events. Any other idea is contrary to justice, 
and undermines morale; consequently, it fails to get 
results. 

It is therefore necessary that every commander know 
exactly what his authority is, and that the higher com- 
mand shall hold him only to the extent of that authority. 

The system begins with the squad. It has a com- 
mander, but it also has a collective responsibility. Every 
man in the squad should be rated second-, third-, fourth- 
in-command, etc., down to the last man. Then the 
squad will always have a leader. Moreover, when an 
offense against good order occurs, the offender is auto- 
matically disrated; then every other man in the squad 
becomes his commander and is responsible for guiding 
the steps of the erring brother back into the straight and 
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narrow way. And since the whole squad is involved 
whenever a man goes wrong, the way of the transgressor 
is hard. So, few men go wrong, and few troubles ever 
occur that cannot be settled privately—some of them 
very privately—in the squad. 

Suppose—the Major went on—that a man falls in 
unshaved in the morning, or is late or absent. Next day 
the whole squad sees to it that he is up and dressed a 
half-hour to an hour early, so that he will have plenty of 
time to do what is required. The section leader also gets 
up to check for compliance. If both his sections are in- 
volved, the platoon leader also arises early to supervise. 
After a little while, the supervising system can be re- 
duced; only one sergeant per company and one officer for 
the battalion need then rise early to attend defaulter’s 
formation. A little while more, and there will rarely be 
a defaulter’s formation for anyone to attend. 

A battalion built up in close-knit units formed on this 
model is a tough antagonist. “It can stand fifty per cent 
casualties or more, come out, fill up, and go in again in 
a hurry. It takes that kind of a battalion to do the work 
in a war like this. The secret of it is that the men quickly 
form new squads, sections, and platoons even in action, 
and new men catch the spirit and settle into harness more 
quickly than you would think possible.” 

If something goes wrong in a company, the battalion 
commander does not merely say to the captain, “You are 
guilty!” Oh yes, that is easy; but it doesn’t work. It 
makes bad feeling—leaves a sense of rankling injustice. 
Instead, the thing to do is to trace the thing down to see 
who really was responsible by reason of some fault of 
omission or commission. With good officers, like ours, 
the fault is usually traceable to the inside affairs of some 
section or squad; and when you have seated the respon- 
sibility where it belongs, the rest of the men soon let the 
guilty parties know what they think of it; for a platoon 1s 
small enough to make its public opinion felt, and, when 
it has “platoon spirit,” it makes its opinions effective. 

Every commander down to the squad is to be given 
definite authority to deal with certain offenses, and no 
such dereliction is to be referred up for action unless cit- 
cumstances are exceptional. 

No one—the Major went on—is to expect any com- 
mander to do things that are obviously impossible. Ex- 
pectations are to be based on what is reasonable, con- 
sidering conditions. 

About the overcoats. They must be cut off at once. 
No foolishness about so many inches below the knee. 
Cut them off well up above the mud, but at the place best 
suited to the conformation of the man. Any woman 
would know! so captains would each engage a seamstress 
to alter clothing at the rate of one franc per garment. 
Say to your seamstress, “Madame, make my soldiers look 
their best!” It would be surprising if results were not 
good. (They were marvelous. ) 

As to money, he put this matter up to the company 
commanders. He would himself contribute 1,000 francs 
if it was needed. Unless he was much mistaken, the cap- 
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tains could handle this or any other matter that he haf 
to refer to them. 

Company and platoon barber shops would be set up 
at once; price of hair-cut one franc. Barbers were fy. 
bidden to shave their patrons; that was an individu 
matter. Hair was to be cut short. No prison hair cuts, 
but those pompadours had to go. “Lice love long locks” 

Washing. He had purchased boilers and other cop. 
tainers. Pay when you could. A hot bath was required 
at least once a week. Company mechanics would make 
washboards, and clothes-washing would be a platoon for. 
mation. 

Every working day, after work was over, each platoon 
would form under its commander to wash feet and 
change socks. This custom would prevail wherever we 
might be, for nearly everywhere there could be found: 
canal, a stream, a pond, or water of some kind. If any 
feet were in bad shape, this would show them up. 

A shave in the morning, a foot-wash at night, every 
day—this was to be the routine. 

Public drunkenness had to stop. The wobbly gen 
going his way quietly, intent on getting home, would be 
assisted; but drunks would be tied up in rear of quartes 
and “‘soused till they come unsoused.” (This became 
routine, even casual pools of rain water being utilized on 
occasion.) Closing cafés ought to be unnecessary. (lt 
became unnecessary.) 

There had been some fights over women. This wa 
absurd. In war, women are expendable, but good soldier 
are not. He supposed that no one but a fool would a 
tempt to dictate personal taste in such matters, and for 
his part he did not care an emphasized damn what any 
man did with his spare time as long as the man wasn't 
filthy beast; but, with a war on, the battalion had to 
come first. And in war nothing else matters so much s 
comradeship among men. The men would learn 
value each other far above such minor affairs of the heart. 

There was a leave system, too, for use along this line. 
Well, use it right, he urged, for men who teally need tt 
No dam’ silly routine following of a roster. Some of our 
men, unless his eyes were failing him, wouldn’t want © 
leave our town even to go on leave. Others were in 2 
different situation. ‘You must be able to talk to the 
men heart to heart. Make proper use of that sort of 
thing.” 

The next few days would be spent in cleaning up. It 
spect. Repair. Scrub. Think up improvements. 
adjutant would issue detailed orders. If the battalion 
supply officer couldn’t supply what was needed, impto 
vise. If that wouldn’t work, come to see the battalion 
commander. And present the platoons for his inspecti 
as soon as ready. If they did not come hunting him 1 


two days, he would come hunting them. 
2 


It would be pleasant to recount that the results of th 
directive were immediate. But unfortunately it is m 
enough to desire high standards; one must know hot 
to go about attaining them. Our battalion had to lea 
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that the new regime ordered nothing that was impracti- 
cable, but looked to enforcement of every order issued. 
Many men lost their early-morning sleep until they 
arned that to shave every morning meant just that. A 
few “‘lice-farmers’”’ actually wept when sent back to be 
shorn of their love-locks. It was quite a while before 
dothing presented the desired appearance. However, a 
qwelve-mile march under cover of darkness for every man 
who appeared at a certain inspection with his spare shoes 
carrying old mud under fresh dubbin’, convinced every 
one that half-way compliance would not suffice; the 
more so as every corporal, sergeant, and lieutenant who 
contributed a man to the march accompanied the column. 

But standards rose visibly, and the numbers of court- 
martial cases declined. The Major had some novel and 
even startling ideas as to substitute measures to take the 
place of trials, and the public opinion of the battalion 
supported him. ' 

Reveille soon went back to six o'clock; however, no one 
but a few defaulters ever attended that assembly. 

Serenity replaced fuss and flurry. 

The supply situation was still bad, and the Major ex- 
etted himself to the limit to obtain what was needed. He 
had a few personal collisions with certain supply func- 
tionaries who attempted to wave him away, deceived by 
the USR on his collar. He had to tell one or two gruffly 
that they could talk to him about military procedure 
when they had done some real soldiering. He inspired a 
deal of interest in himself, and not a little respect, but 
all supplies needed were simply not forthcoming. 

Nevertheless, reproofs were still being passed on unit 
commanders because they could not get equipment. The 
Major did not transmit these to his subordinates, but the 
injustice of this attitude evidently stung him. He de- 
liberately selected the critical shoe situation as a means of 
putting his views forcibly to the fore. 

Calling up the Colonel on the telephone, he reported 
his efforts to get shoes, and his inability to do so. 

The Colonel was a vigorous, and also a generous, char- 
acter. At the moment he was under the sway of the 
prevailing idea that each of his subordinates was abso- 
lutely responsible for everything right or wrong in his 
unit. ; 

“Rasmussen,” he said, in effect, “you are responsible 
for that battalion. Equip it.” 

“I understood,” said the Major, in an icy rage, “that 
you were there to help me.” He hung up. 

The Colonel flamed hotly for a moment, but then the 
light broke upon him. “‘He’s right,”’ he said, and went 
to Division to get shoes if they were gettable. 

But even while supply was yet low, morale rose high. 
Somehow, prtivations are not so onerous when you bear 
them as one of a band of brothers. 

The men were now inventing improvements of their 
own. They kept cleaning material by the billet doors; 
and each man, on going in or out, took a few earnest 
swipes at his shoes. The village grindstones were busy 
after work hours, sharpening bayonets; and hand-to-hand 
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“When they're awake, keep them busy” 


“fighting” and grenade-throwing went on in the eve- 
nings. 

Things were moving along with us. We who were in 
the midst of it hardly noticed all the changes, but visit- 
ing officers, noting this and that in the routine of the 
battalion, commented on the spirit of the organization and 
on the easy cheerful way in which it seemed to keep itself 
clean in such a mudhole of a village. 

Then there was the training. To go out on a problem 
with the Major involved careful preparation, detailed 
explanation, a preliminary practice of the various detailed 
movements involved, and finally a minute inspection (all 
the processes, in short, which have been so carefully taught 
of recent years at the Infantry School). And the orders 
that issued from battalion headquarters were models not 
only of simplicity, but of adequacy. 

Training was great fun, the more so as the Major 
never did bother to study up our drill, so that it was an 
additional mental exercise to translate his commands 
from British terms into American action. 

There was a great deal of training in night operations. 
This included a daylight demonstration of a night raid, 
the men wearing dark-colored glasses but otherwise 
equipped in the best trench-raid style. Then there was 
the demonstration of the trench-to-trench attack, which 
drew a distinguished audience. 

Though not so elaborately staged as the post-war Ben- 
ning demonstrations, the detail and realism of these ex- 
ercises attained a professional standard seldom equalled 
In peace time. : 

During this happy period it was rumored that the 
higher echelons were busied with certain command and 
staff exercises — alas, that command-post exercises had 
not earlier been introduced! But in any event we were 
let very much alone for a while, and had a good chance 
to learn something. 

After this battalion training period there was a series 
of interesting problems under the supervision of Regi- 
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He flatly charged the guilty man with the fault 


ment—teally what we would now call training inspec- 
tions. It was at one of these exercises that an incident 
occurred demonstrating to us emphatically that, in our 
battalion, the loyalty expected from the bottom up was 
repaid with interest from the top down. It happened that 
an observer—a senior officer, and quite a terrifying per- 
son—intervened in an uncalled for manner, and gave an 
order to one of the companies. And as a result, the whole 
maneuver went awry. High authority, not knowing the 
circumstances, scored the company heavily at the critique. 
The officer who had given the order, instead of shoulder- 
ing the blame as he should have done, said nothing. 
Whereupon, in the presence of all, our “Canadian” 
Major precipitated an incident at once uncomfortable and 
inspiring. He flatly charged the guilty man with the 
fault, and when the latter failed to assent to the facts, the 
Major, in low and biting accents, commented on the con- 
sequences of such “ignoramus meddling” with trained and 
competent troops, added that he was himself fully quali- 
fied to issue all necessary orders to his own battalion, and 
concluded with a chilling statement of the action that he 
would take were such interference to occur again. Few 
of those present doubted that, had there been even a 
hint of denial or resentment on the part of the “accused,” 
a grave personal collision would have ensued. 

It was, about this time that the battalion began to hear 
that the Major was vaunting its accomplishments to cer- 
tain ‘‘outsiders.”” 

It seemed that the regimental supply officer had 
claimed that no outfit could stand fifty per cent casualties; 
to which the Major had replied, “My people can stand 
anything, with my company commanders to look after 
them.” 

To some one else he said with casual certainty, ‘““We 
have the best fellows in Europe!” 

To another he remarked, “‘I love to see the men getting 
so hard—and so quiet!” 

And, of course, if any such outsider thought that the 
Major expected too much, the answer was, “The Cana- 
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dians can do it. So we can, too!” Naturally, that settled 
it. 
The Major could prove almost anything by statist 
quoted glibly from his pocket notebook (though no on 
else ever saw the inside of it, except for occasional pages), 
Among other things, he could prove that half the Can. 
dians, “maybe more,” were Americans. Of course y 
realize now that this was a slight exaggeration, but it ha 
a certain effect on a battalion, untried in war, very much 
conscious of being American, and pretty well convinced 
by this time that the Canadians were—possibly with; 
certain exception—the best troops in Europe. 

If the Major wished to inspire a company commande 
to better effort, he might tell him the story of how “Mu’ 


used to do it. Mac was his company commander when § 


he was a lieutenant in the Canadians; and Mac was the 
“best that ever was.”” Moreover—and this was the mor 
—Mac was an American like ourselves.* 

About this time, lo! there was no one but the guard 
in the guardhouse. 

Then an inspector came and worried publicly abou 
collar ornaments—but the battalion no longer worried: 
it enjoyed the joke. 

In the meantime the professional education of the out 
fit proceeded apace. In retrospect it is astonishing to te 
call how seldom the Major spoke to the battalion at any 
length, and yet how much he taught. 

For example, there were the four unfortunates who 
came down the village street in great excitement, solicit 
ously assisting a fifth comrade who had accidentally cut 
himself severely. The Major stopped them, had one bind 
up the hurt, and sent the casualty on alone to the ip 
firmary, while his crest-fallen friends stood at attention 
to learn the lesson that a fighting man shall not leave hi 
duty to help wounded to the tear. 

Then there was secrecy training—what to say if cap 
tured; most of all, what not to say; the danger of careles 
talk before strangers; the importance of bringing away out 
own wounded, and not losing prisoners; the warning to 
seize promptly on the person of anyone, no matter whit 
his rank, who might appear among us under suspicious 
circumstances. There was the story of the Canadian who 
was captured—heaven knows how this could have hap 
ened to a Canadian—and, worse than that, who talked 
“‘Well—that man can never go home!” And the story 
of the soldier who tried to desert to the enemy: “We hav 
to watch out for that. You know why. And you know 
what to do to that sort of fellow!” 

Then we had “‘let-’em-know-the-facts” instruction: 

“If you're scared when lead begins to fly, don’t be sut- 
prised. That’s natural.” 

“Don’t be surprised if you get hurt.” And out come 
the invaluable notebook to prove by date and by locality 
that slightly wounded far outnumber other casualties—® 
we know is true enough. “A nice cushy wound is a free 
ticket to the hospital. A fella can have a lot of fun around 
a hospital.” (A certain brightening of the eye and mots: 
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ening of the lips on the part of the unregenerate soldiery.) 
—“But a good man comes back as soon as he can, to help 
gut in the line. No one worth his salt wants someone else 
todo his fighting for him.” 

Then the welfare policy: “You gentlemen let me know 
if the men seem to want sports or theatricals. I rather 
think they get all the exercise they need, and they’re 
keyed up to get ready to fight. As to recreation, they 
gem to find their own among the population.” From 
which it is to be inferred that if there had been much 
free time, or if the incentive to get ready to fight had not 
been enough, or if the population were not to be frat- 
emized with—all of which was true in Germany-—the 
Major would have gone in strongly for a battalion recrea- 
tion program. You can see that he fitted his methods to 
conditions. 

“This competition idea needs watching. It can lead to 
bad feeling; it can damage esprit de corps instead of help- 
ing it.” So he pitted his men against obstacles to prog- 
ress, but not directly against each other. 

Then finally came the confidence born of unity—the 
sense of being one no matter what betide. 

“Sir, Captain,” from Private Jones (or whoever it was) , 

‘| heard this man here talking furrin’ blah-blah to 
another fellow. The Mayor said, ‘No more of that!’ 
They're to talk United States, or keep their lips buttoned 
up. 
“Sir,” this confidentially from Private Angelini (some- 
thing like that) when Private Jones, his stand approved, 
had gone out. “I was talking to Private Angelino, my 
cousin, from my own home town—in New Jersey. We 
forgot about speaking English. It was wrong. We won't 
bother the Captain again.” 

Then the appearance of the “Platoon spirit,” so strong 
that it needed counterpoise: “You'd make a company 
nner, So-and-so.” —“‘I like the platoon, Sir.” — 
"You'll come to Company Headquarters. It’s a real pla- 
toon, too!” 

“Sir, PIL report out to the Corporal, the Sergeant, and 






So the Major himself took over a pa- 
trol; and our patrolling improved 
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the Lieutenant” (they even did this when wounded in 
battle), “and move my stuff in at once.” 

As time went on, we began to work out an adaptation of 
our old tactics to 1918 conditions. Unfortunately, our 
pre-war musketry and combat-practice systems were of 
recent growth, and both the British and ourselves had al- 
lowed this training to lapse. The British were reviving 
it now; but our Major had never encountered it, and the 
spring fighting came on before we had really solved this 
problem. For that matter, our GHQ did not get around 
to securing effective training in this—the culminating 
stage of infantry training—until the war was over. So 
our whole army—not we alone—paid the price because 
we did not really know how to combine our fire and our 
movement. The Major, gleaning his ideas from us, based 
on our scanty pre-war training, was about to solve this 
problem of problems for us when we lost him. But he 
had been a fighting soldier during all his service, and he 
had never had time during his campaigns to do the thing 
that the professional soldier is expected to do during peace 
—to project his philosophy of war ahead of actual events, 
and to solve new problems before they occur. Had the 
Major been spared to us, his practical experience of war 
as it then was in western Europe, and his readiness to 
absorb ideas and to apply them, would have spared us 
many trials. 

When the battalion entered the line that spring, its 
calm efficiency dealt with raid and bombardment as if it 
had known them all aforetime. And it spent its spare 
hours, even in the trenches, keeping up its standard of 
routine performance, even polishing up the rusty old 
grenades and other articles of trench-stores.”. When they’ re 
awake, keep them busy. When busy, we don’t worry.” 

“No firing off rockets and Very lights except in emerg- 
ency. Keep the front dark, and get used to doing your 
work that way. A dark front makes the enemy worry.” 

“Patrols give up too easily. When they are fired at. 
they come back. The thing is, to try somewhere else. 
The Canadians own No Man’s Land. We will too.” 

So the Major, himself, took over a patrol; and our 
patrolling improved. 

“Hunt the sector over for unburied dead, and care for 
them properly even if you have to gather them up and 
put them away in a sack. A soldier deserves decent 
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burial.” He was making it a point of honor, so as to 
break down that repulsion toward the dead, natural 
enough in a civilian, but unworthy in a soldier. The 
men, sturdy now in mind as well as body, were to be 
taught to be as thoughtful of their comrades, dead, as 
they had learned to be considerate toward them living. 
This was the final touch in the moral conditioning of the 
battalion—the keystone in the structure of comradeship. 

After all, Old Soldiers, that was a great Springtime. 
Alarms and surprises, rest and routine, and then the long 
move up to the northeast of Paris. Black coffee at the 
railway stations, and then the column in march along 
the roads, clicking off four kilometers to the hour. The 
Old Iilinin-<eniniche: younger than any of us are now— 
moving along beside them, often strolling ahead of his 
horse, and occasionally speaking a word to a soldier. 

The men, always respectful, were yet astonishingly at 
ease with him—more so than with their company officers; 
that easy dignity brought out the best in them. Yet he 
could flame into terrifying condemnation. No one took 
him mere silly complaints. Yes, you could watch the 
battalion and its commander moving on to war together, 
and if you disregarded extraneous details, you could see 
in the mind’s eye the Blue columns of the Civil War, 
with Uncle Billy or some other leader lounging by, while 
voices called out to him from the ranks. 

And then intimate chats with his officers, while the 
kilometer posts went by. 

“You see what I meant by building real platoons. 
That's our biggest job. Be a platoon-builder!”—“You 
look thin, Captain. I'll have to feed you up. The supply 
officer will bring you some good brandy.” 

“Why, I’m all right, Sir.” 

“Pretty skinny, like me. What do the girls say? 
They're the real authorities. Do you need anything for 
yourself? Underwear? I'll send you a suit of mine.” 
(He had only one change, himself, but no one knew that 
until his striker talked.) 

Perhaps you have read that soldiers of our stock are 
immune to hero-worship. This calls to mind a book by a 
Canadian ex-service man who doubted the stories of 
American troops in our Civil War cheering their generals 
(as a matter of fact there are authentic instances when 
they cheered the enemy’s generals, too). But many share 
this scepticism. If you do, you should have witnessed a 
scene one night. The battalion commander was brief and 
incisive. Wanted to pound a few ideas home. It was all 
business. And then, spontaneously, when he had finished, 
the sudden uproar of a thousand shouting men. Even the 
company officers were astonished. 

* * * 

You, soldier, who know men, can see for yourself that 
this commander was a very human person. Here was no 
“superman” impossible to emulate successfully. No, 


indeed; for the things he did were things that can be done 
by average men—by men of human virtue and of human 
frailty. 


We could sum up his system in terms of Justice, Duty, 
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Efficiency, Discipline, Loyalty, and so on—there is np 
end to them. But what have we said when that is done} 
What two men understand these things alike? No, whe 
we want to know ts what to do and how to do it. 

The first thing evident when you think his history 
over, is that the Major was in fact an idealist—but ; 
practical idealist. He faced facts as they were, took 
men as they stood before him, and made the most of 
them. 

It is also evident that he followed no fixed methods 
Whatever his system was, it was flexible, and it varied 
promptly to meet conditions. 

Yet, the more it varied, the more it was the same, 
that if we can only find what lay at its core—its center— 
we shall have something fundamental, unchanging, te. 
liable. 

Certainly he followed no dogma unsustained by logic. 
He had no regard for tradition except as it proved itself 
No, he built platoons and wove them into a battalion by 
breaking precedents, scouting at old slogans, violating 
customs, . fouting regulations, disdaining the very statute- 
law itself. 

Yet there was in him a quality of consistency. Ther 
was something there, that was alike the cause and answer 
to everything he did—something that we must discover 
for ourselves, isolate it, master it, and make it our own, 
because it is an invaluable possession. 

I feel sure that we can sum it up in this—his stoy 
proves it—that he had a true sense of proportion. He 
was one of those men whom Napoleon most desired—a 
man of balance “square both at the bottom and the top.’ 
It was because of this that his thinking was true, and that 
his methods were so flexible—so well devised to obtan 
the effect desired. For in this changing world, and 
especially in dealing with our fellowmen, truth can be 
grasped only in terms of proportion. 

Turn through this story again, and you will see thi 
proportion illustrated in his words and acts. 

He had a clear theory—you can trace it in his i 
structions at that first officers’ call—that the elements of 
any job are the object to be attained, the means available 
and in opposition, the conditions of the moment, and the 
probable consequences of failure. 

He did not require the impossible. If he set a task, he 
allotted means in proportion to the task. If the executatt 
did not know how to use these means to accomplish the 
object, the Major showed him how. 

If some of the things to be done were especially im 
portant, but the means meagre, then he concentrated on 
the important aims, meanwhile holding other project 
in abeyance. In this way, taking one step at a time, he 
used his means successively to obtain the maximum ft 
sults. 

If he found it wise to set, temporarily, a less ambitious 
goal to shoot at, he meanwhile strove unceasingly to it 
crease his means, so that in the end he might accompli 
what was at first impossible. 

The more important it was not to fail in a certain thing, 
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the more means he devoted to that object and the more 
qe he took to insure the maximum use of the means 
wvailable. 

These methods are as old as, creation; but how few 
employ them! And the fundamental fact of proportion 
that lies behind them—that, too, is very old, but too 
gidom is evidenced in action. 

To proportion means to end and end to means—that 
yas the fundamental idea that underlay his varying 
methods of leadership. 

You see it in his methods of allotting tasks and men, 
of delegating responsibility and commensurate authority, 
of assessing penalties for error; even his censure was pro- 
portioned not to the results of failure but to the degree of 
hilure-—as measured by the extent that the subordinate 
fell short of doing what he clearly could have done. 

We cannot imagine such a man protesting any mis- 
ion, however desperate, because it is desperate; but we 
should expect to see him protesting against folly because 
it is uneconomical—not in due proportion. 

Therefore, if he said to a subordinate, ‘Hold at all 
asts!’” we would know that this was neither a mere 
phrase nor an unnecessary exaction. We would feel con- 
fdent that the last desperate sacrifice was essential, or it 
would not be called for. 

We cannot imagine a normal man serving under this 
lader as we knew him, returning to civil life harboring 
nncor against his commander or against the command 
ystem he represented. The outbursts of our ex-service 
men immediately after the last war were not inspired by 
such as he. : 
When we try to remember the Major as he was, we 
realize also that we have forgotten his face, that we have 
but a dim remembrance of his figure, and that the gold 
leaves on his shoulders do not show in memory at all. Yet 
we remember him, because he was a warm and living 
symbol of what we all were at our best, when we were 
lving corporate parts of one body of a thousand men 
that had a soul and being of its own. 

Although the Major never, in one utterance, put in 
words the brief, complete, but simple principles he used 
to guide his thought and action, we can deduce them. 
And when we write them down, we find them to be in- 
vatiable truths, expressed in terms of proportion, capable 
of application to the needs of any situation, and as reli- 
ible as the laws of modern science. 

These principles are: 

The effectiveness of any act varies with unity of effort 
to attain the object with the means available. 

The object to be attained varies with the effect desired, 
the means available, the means in opposition, the existing 
wnditions, and the probable results of failure. 

The means to be allotted to any task vary with the 
object, with the means available, the means in opposition, 
the existing conditions, and the probable consequences 
of failure. ‘ 

These principles fit every problem involving human 





conduct, They apply to an army or to a man, to tactics 
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and supply, to peace and to war. They are, in fact, the 
elementary invariable truths, the principles or laws of 
nature, the principles of war or of peace, which every man 
should use to guide himself in doing anything. 

Major Rasmussen’s object was to make a first-rate 
fighting infantry battalion. His means were the estab- 
lished agencies of command, his own personal capabili- 
ties, the capablities of his subordinates, and such facilities 
as others could supply him or as he could improvise. The 
opposition he had to deal with was not alone the legal 
enemy, but the human frailties not only of his subordi- 
nates but of his seniors and himself. The conditions fav- 
oring or hampering his efforts were all the factors of en- 
vironment that react on men, on animals, and on ma- 
terial. He discounted the consequences of failure, first 
by apportioning his object to his means, the opposition, 
and the difficulties caused by existing conditions; or, if 
this was impracticable, by the care he took to make ut- 
most use of the means he had available. 


A rational observer and deft adapter, he had become 
expert in the employment not only of the occasional 
direct and dramatic action that we think of as dominating 
the crisis, but also of the constant subtle indirect influence 
of suggestion that molds a man without conscious knowl- 
edge. He had learned how to utilize human character- 
istics: pride; self-interest; the herding tendency that 
binds men to each other; the desire that every man has 
in him—f it can be brought to light—to express himself 
worthily and to gain self-satisfaction— self-realization— 
by following a leader who strikes the chord that vibrates 
in himself. 

To strike this chord requires in the leader a real taste 
for the fellowship of sometimes-wayward men. And 
Major Rasmussen, in his soul, seemed to live for this 
alone. 

“The greatest thing I know is to work with men,” he 


said. 
* * * 


The Cantigny area was really active. 

A fellow could get a real scare there, any day, without 
half trying. And the Major, his Captains, and his staff 
were all over the area all the time. 

“Don’t be afraid to hit the dirt!” Then a laugh. 
“Only two kinds in a place like this; the quick and the 
not-quick-enough.”"—“‘It’s a question .of values. Takin’ 
useless risks is silly. But when the time comes, no risk is 
too great. Use your head to think with.” —‘“The Cana- 
dians?”—A chuckle.—“‘Forget all that now. One big 
show, and you won’t have to take the side of the road for 
anyone.” 

“The dam’ things are pretty big, Sir.” 

“Right you are. But so far I’ve always found that a 
man has time to get down to avoid the fragments—if he 
moves fast. If it’s got your initials on it— well, no one 
but a prime so-and-so wants to live forever!” 

“Watch ’em spout there in the valley!” 

“They'll spout for you from now on till it’s over, one 
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way or the other.—Like old times. The first five years 


will be the hardest.” 


* * * 


The Major was mortally wounded while we were yet 
in reserve. He died in a short time, but to those about 
him it seemed hours. To his men, the event was numb- 
ing. To his young captains, it was a soul-searching ex- 
perience. When the surgeon said, as if he could not be- 
lieve himself, ““He is gone,” and tied the Major's wrists 
across his chest, they asked themselves in their hearts, “If 
this man can be slain, who can escape?”’ and ‘“What are 
we to do, now?” 

But though the Major, in bidding them good-bye, had 
as much as said that he had little to leave—his revolver to 
be sent his brother, the francs in his pocket to be spent on 
the men—actually his legacy was so great that it never 
ran out; or perhaps 1 it is truer to say that he was never 
really ‘ ‘gone. 

He had not so much taught them that they could do 
anything, as he had brought them to believe that they 
could do anything at least as well as anyone else—if 
they tried. So they never ceased trying. And now, if 
ever, was the time to try. 

So they drew in tight, and pulled together. 

On many occasions, thereafter, hard things to do were 
done, because the Major would have expected them to 
be done. One lieutenant remarked of a working-party 
that went on through the shelling, while another came 
back: “‘So-and-so knew that Major Rasmussen would ex- 
pect him to go on. But such-and-such never knew the 
Major; so he came back.” 

Then there were the results of the secrecy training; 
the quick recovery and calm when an alien enemy in the 
battalion deliberately attempted to spread false alarms 
and to distort orders; the prompt dispatch of the would- 
be deserter who tried, at the height of action, to escape 
with priceless information for the enemy; the failure of 
the enemy, during this same raid on the day before 
Cantigny, to make good his withdrawal with prisoners. 
The German records attest that they secured two Ameri- 
can prisoners, but that the American troops, firing from 
their trenches, killed these prisoners before their captors 
could pull them into the German front-line trench. The 
soldiers of the Rasmussen battalion, well knowing what 
the result’ might be for the attack next day if hese pris- 
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oners talked, would have said, if questioned on the sy}. 
ject, ““The Major would have thought it right.” 
Thereafter, throughout the summer and the fall, ther 
were in regular sequence the going in, the heavy casual 
ties, the coming out and filling up, and the going in 
again, just as he had said. 
“Major Rasmussen told us all about it long ago,” 


* * * 


They gave the Major a solemn funeral, heart-aching 
with dirge and drum. The Generals came to do hin 
honor.—‘“They knew a man when they saw one. Ye, 
the Old Boys are all right.” The Major’s old comradg 
who had also come, with him, from the British armies, t 
serve their own flag again, were there to be his pallbearer; 
His dearest pal, another “Canadian,” mourned in silent 
dry-eyed anguish at his grave, and lived—a man alone 
and shaken—tull the light Maxims set him free. Yes 
like the kings of old, the Major even took with him a hv. 
man sacrifice—a willing sacrifice—to Valhalla. 

It was strange, unreal to be without him—to jump of 
in that first attack and drive into the unknown as if there 
were a void behind them. He had always been so con. 
fident; without him the higher command appeared to be 


uneasy. The men, too, as the ground shook and the dus § 


churned up in clouds before them, seemed to feel just 
touch of hesitation. So the young officers did what they 
knew the Major would have done in such emergency— 
they went first; and there was no hanging back. 

It was bad enough for three days and nights; but, after 
all, the show went pretty well. Not so hard; just ak 
yourself when things were at their worst, “What would 
the Old Man do?”—then do it. 

Two days out, and then the order to go back in agan 
to the same place—and hold it. Une mauvaise guent! 
There was glee in London, Washington, and Paris, be 
cause it was now certain that the Americans could stand 
the gaff. But there was no glee in the hard and quiet bat 
talion, harder now and quieter than ever, as it assembled 
in its village street. For them they knew this was only 
a beginning. It was to be done over and over again befor 
it would be done for good. They listened vacantly to the 
praises accorded them—praises echoed from the high 
seats of the allied nations—but waited for something 
more. Then, when the senior Captain said simply, “Ras. 
mussen would be proud of you!” they were ready 0 
go on. 


LEADERSHIP AMONGST OFFICERS and discipline amongst men—without these an army 
is inadequate and independable, an unwieldly body and a prey to its own fears and 
lack of confidence—NorMan Douctas DEan. : 
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The Machine Gun Problem 


By LiEUTENANT Cotonet A. H. Burne, D.S.O. 


British Army 
[i the poor, the problem of defeating the hostile 


machine gun in the attack is always with us. The 
advent of mechanisation may have scotched the 
snake but it certainly has not killed it. Difficulties of ter- 
nin, shortage of armoured fighting vehicles owing to 
tempora break-downs, lack of petrol, and so on, will 
often force the foot soldier to face and overcome this 
cular foe as he has had to do in the past. 

Occasionally it may be possible to crush the hostile 
machine guns by artillery fire before the main assault, 
but this will be rare. Furthermore, if even a single machine 

n survives the artillery bombardment, that lone gun 
may be sufficient to hold up the attack. Again, the artil- 
lery may succeed in blinding the enemy with smoke, but 
oa broad front this is not likely to be completely ef- 
fective. In the last resort the infantry must be prepared 
totackle the problem alone and unaided. They must face 
this unpleasant fact, for if they are led to believe that 

can never handle the enemy’s machine guns on their 
own, they will lack the necessary élan and self-confidence 
should they eventually be called upon to attempt it. 

In the Great War most of our major offensives on the 
western front were carried out before dawn or received 
little immediate hostile machine gun fire owing to our 
atillery preparation. But to two of our offensives—the 
Battle of Aubers Ridge and the Battle of the Somme— 
this did not apply. Both opened in daylight and both 
encountered considerable machine-gun opposition. I hap- 
pened to obtain a good view of these fights and ever since 
[have looked for a solution to the ghastly problem they 
presented. 

On each occasion the same features were in evidence. 

Although the Germans had only a few machine-guns in 
ation and although they appeared to be firing on fixed 
lines, it was impossible to locate them. Every time one of 
out men attempted to cross one of these lines or lanes he 
was hit. There were no exceptions. One would almost 
have given one’s eyes to be able to warn men that they 
wete approaching the fatal line. They appeared to be be- 
mused, and to blunder on in the same tracks followed 
by their comrades of the first line, and with the same re- 
sult, If a man avoided one of these machine-gun lanes 
he generally managed to reach the hostile trench. The 
ptoblem, therefore, reduced to its simplest terms was— 
and still is—how to evade the machine-gun lanes. 
So far as I know, the soldier receives no training in peace 
time in the art of avoiding these lanes, probably because 
itts difficult to simulate them. It may, therefore, surprise 
some readers to hear that the trainer of the British Army 
of fifty years ago did try to inculcate this form of train- 
ing in the army. This is what the great Lord Wolseley 
wtote more than fifty years ago: 


If even a single machine gun 
survives the artillery bom- 
bardment, that lone gun may 
be sufficient to hold up the 
attack. 


A skirmishing line formed here and there by a few files 
only, at other points where a dip in the ground affords shelter, 
by several companies, taking advantage of every little in- 
equality of surface in front to push on nearer and nearer to 
the enemy’s position, will soon find some chink in the 
enemy’s armour, some weak point from which he will recede, 
and thus enable you, by working in there, to take the 
stronger points in flank. 

Does not this method also fit the problem of evading 
machine-gun lanes? The difference is merely in degree. 
It is immensely difficult, however, to recognise these lanes 
since they are invisible, and until the enemy opens fire 
they are entirely a matter of speculation. There is, in fact, 
only one way to locate them and that is by the corpus 
vilum of the skirmishers. This seems rather a grim 
method, but it is the only one, and if the fact be faced 
it may mean the saving of lives in the long run. 

Now, Wolseley speaks of the “‘skirmishing line.” Skir- 
mishers played a big part in ancient battles—a fact that 
is apt to be overlooked nowadays, when we think only 
of the close-order drill of the olden days. Yet the skir- 
mishers were usually intelligent, highly trained men, ca- 
pable of feeling their own way forward without having 
an officer at hand to guide and direct them. We read of 
“clouds of skirmishers” being thrown out in front in order 
to clear the ground and feel the enemy’s position. Do we 
not require precisely the same sort of advance when we 
expect to be confronted by machine-gun fire? The pre- 
cise allotment of objectives, boundaries and flanks which 
so militates against the skirmishing spirit is now fortu- 
nately dying out. But I suggest that we should still go 
further and reintroduce the splendid old word “‘skir- 
misher” and the skirmisher’s art. Men would be hand- 
picked for this hazardous position of honour, and given 
some special distinction of pay or privilege. These skir- 
mishers would always be thrown out in front of the as- 
sault troops with the express object of feeling a way 
through the “‘chinks in the armour” to which Lord Wol- 
seley refers. 

The procedure followed would normally be something 
like this: The skirmishers, in loose formation, move for- 
ward along the whole front while the assault troops in 
formed bodies follow cautiously, keeping the skirmishers 
in sight and conforming to their movements. The skir- 
mishers must face hostile rifle fire, but as soon is the 
“tac-tac’ of the machine guns is heard and a man is 
seen to fall, his comrades on each side swerve outwards, 
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repeating the process whenever necessary until the hostile 
position is reached or until j it is seen that there are no 

“chinks in the armour.” Wherever the skirmishers dis- 
cover chinks, towards those points the assaulting troops 
converge, and attempt to cover the last stage in a rush, 
in which they probably carry the residue of the skir- 
mishers with them. The accompanying sketch attempts 
to depict the procedure in diagrammatic form. 

Three objections may be raised to this proposal. First, 
it can be contended that the offensive spirit would be 
destroyed by this plan because it would give the troops an 
excuse to halt at the first casualty. This contention is not 
sound. The plan actually fosters initiative for it propounds 
the question, “How can I best get to close quarters with 
the enemy?” There is no question of a halt but merely 
a slight deflection in the line of march. 

Second, it may be argued that a well-planned machine- 
gun defense leaves no ‘‘chinks.” In that event, any form 
of infantry attack which is unsupported by the other arms, 
would almost certainly fail. Hence the result would be 
the same, but casualties would, in all probability, be far 
fewer with our plan because the assault troops would halt 
short of the machine-gun lanes. 

Finally, there is the objection that troops cannot be 
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trained in this procedure in peace time. I believe they 
can. Here is one suggested method. Umpires, having de 
termined the actual machine-gun lanes, will mark them 
with tapes. Pains should be taken to conceal these tapes 
in such manner that they cannot be seen more than a 
few yards away. Every skirmisher who comes actoss 2 
tape becomes a casualty and must fling himself to the 
ground in an unmistakable attitude. There should be no 
difficulty in inducing the average soldier to observe this 
procedure: he enjoys play-acting—even simulating death 
—but some umpires should be detailed to supervise and, 
if necessary, enforce this procedure. 

There are obvious difficulties and limitations attached 
to this method. It would seldom pan out as satisfactorlly 
in the field as might be hoped, but I submit that it 1s 
worth trying. In any event, it is better than ignoring 
the problem altogether. Furthermore, anything that er 
courages the present-day soldier to use his wits and t 
cultivate the instincts of the stalker and the ways of the 
hunter is all to the good. Unless something on these lines 
is attempted, it seems probable that the foot soldier in 
the next war will go stumbling into machine-gun fire in 
the same way that his father did in the last. 





1936 
Secretary Dern 


The Army lost a staunch advocate when Secretary of 
War Georze H. Dern died in the city of Washington on 
August 27 “th, and his passing was a severe shock to the 
Service which he had headed for three and one-half years. 

He was intimately concerned with the problems of na- 
tional defense and worked unceasingly for the increase of 
our armed forces to adequate peace-time strength. Coming 
to his high office a stranger to the Army, he made it his 


Bachrach 
GeorcE H. Dern 
Late Secretary of War 


business to study our problems and to understand them 
and the strides made under his administration give evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of his methods and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. That he was a true friend of the 


Army was fully recognized by all from the time he took 


over the Secretaryship in 1933. 

Mr. Dern’s death was the result of cardiac complica- 
tions which had followed a severe attack of influenza con- 
tracted last spring while the Secretary was inspecting 
War Department activities in Florida. He died at Walter 
Reed General Hospital where he had been under treatment 
for two months. 

Mr. Dern was born in Dodge County, Nebraska, Sep- 
tember 8, 1872, the son of John and Elizabeth Dern. He 
was graduated from the Fremont (Nebraska) Normal 
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College in 1888 and in 1893 and 1894 attended the Uni- 


versity of Nebraska. While at the latter institution he 
was a cadet under Lt. John J. Pershing, then professor of 
military science and tactics at that college. 

After leaving college Mr. Dern went to Utah where he 
became associated with his father in mining operations, 
subsequently becoming general manager of the Con- 
solidated Mercury Gold Mines Company, owner of the 
largest gold mine in Utah. With Mr. Theodore C. Holt, 
he was the inventor of the Holt-Dern roasting process for 
the reduction of refractory ores. 

Mr. Dern’s first public service began in 1914 when he 
was elected to the Utah State Senate from Salt Lake 
County. For eight years he served in that body, during 
which time he authored a number of progressive meas- 
ures which were enacted into law. 

Mr. Dern was elected Governor of Utah in 1924, te- 
ceiving both the Democratic and Progressive nominations. 

While Governor of Utah, Mr. ite served twice as 
Chairman of National Governors’ Conference and de- 
clined reélection for a third term. From 1927 to 1933 he 
served as a member of the executive committee of that 
body. He was one of the organizers of the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, serving as its chairman in 1931 and 
1932. He was proposed by a number of western states as 
a candidate for the Democratic nomination for Vice- 
President at the Chicago convention in 1932, but declined 
to permit his name to be presented, and personally 
seconded the nomination of Mr. Garner. 

Mr. Dern’s second term as Governor of Utah expired 
January 2, 1933. He declined to become a candidate for a 
third time and also declined to be a candidate for United 
States Senator. On March 4, 1933; he became Secretary 
of War. 

Memorial services for Secretary Dern were held in the 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, Washington, D. 
C., on the afternoon of August 29, 1936. The brief serv- 
ices were conducted by the Reverend Russell J. Clinchy, 
D.D. Following the services the funeral cortege proceeded 
to Union Station, where the body was placed aboard a 
special train for transfer to Salt Lake City, Utah, for inter- 
ment in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

Upon its arrival in Salt Lake City early in the morning 
of September 1, Mr. Dern’s body lay in state at the State 
Capitol for four hours. Then it was borne to the great 
Mormon Tabernacle where more than 6,000 people were 
in attendance at the service, including such personages as 


the President of the United States and members of his 
Cabinet. 


Summer Camp of 115th Cavalry, Wyoming National Guard 


By rst LieuTeNnanr B. F. Maras te, 115th Cavalry 


LL units of the Wyoming National Guard moved 
into the field on July 5th for the annual field train- 
ing period which was continued through July igth. 


e camp was established at the regiment's perma- 


nent camp site, and was under the command of Brigadier 
General Wm. R. Taylor, Wyoming National Guard, 
who had his regular complement of 53 officers and 487 


men. 
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The camp site which is located in the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains, is on the eastern slope of Pole Moun- 
tain and at an altitude of 8,400 feet. This is high enough 
to make a cool retreat from the lower lands and a refresh- 
ing spot during the hot summer months. 

While the buildings in this camp are of a permanent 

nature, a word of appreciation is due the transient relief 
camp personnel who occupied it last winter and spring. 
These men built a new water system, repaired and sealed 
the mess halls, and improved the camp in many other 
ways. 
The program for this period called for progressive, in- 
teresting instruction in practical combat training and was 
carried out along these lines. The field training exercises 
were laid out to fill the time with work not possible to 
receive at the home stations and to give the units the ad- 
vantage of working with other and larger units. 

The squadron commanders supervised and coordinated 
the training of their squadrons and each squadron was 
trained to take its place and operate efficiently as an 
organic part of the regiment. The training was divided 
into four phases, namely: road marches, combat train- 
ing, mechanical training, and tactical inspections. Pro- 
tection against aerial observation and attack was stressed. 

A very rigid program of work was outlined for the 
two weeks and all units were kept busy filling the de- 
mands of the schedule. However busy the troops were, 
there were of course, high lights in the activities. One 
movement which proved greatly beneficial to the regi- 
ment was the regimental commander’s exercise, a de- 
laying action with the regiment mounted, executed un- 
der the command of the regimental executive officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel R. L. Lamb. The mission of our 
regiment was to delay a regiment of Red Cavalry ad- 
vancing toward the 115th Cavalry. The terrain selected 
for the exercise was excellent, affording splendid cover 
for led horses with a good field of fire and good flank 
protection. The regiment delayed from three positons. 
This exercise gave the troops the experience of going into 
position and forming firing lines, which were built 
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around the automatic arms. The regiment was supplied 
with blank cartridges which made the problem mote in. 
teresting. Good use was made of cover. Led horses were 
well protected by woods and hills. 

The five paragraph field order as taught to the servic 
was stressed in the entire exercise, and was very well 
carried out. 

It is extremely unfortunate that we have available only 
two weeks of training in which to teach these most valu. 
able lessons in tactics. The troops of this state are widely 
separated and during the year receive training only up 
to and including the platoon. é 


Valuable experience is also gained in field training 
camps by such sections as the Medical Detachment, the 
message center and supply personnel. 

Other exercises which figured prominently in the 
training program were those outlined and conducted by 
Colonel R. L. Esmay, Adjutant General of Wyoming, 
They were in the form of outpost problems, given to the 
squadron commanders. On three different days the three 
squadrons established outposts which were occupied by 
troops. Different positions with varying terrain features 
were selected for the squadron commanders, which gave 
a variety of solutions. 

Other features of training activities included a point 
to point ride which was conducted during darkness. Two 
noncommissioned officers from each troop were selected 
and given the task of riding a distance of 15 miles over 
a given route, by map. The route included five checking 
stations, the rate of march being controlled at five miles 
an hour. Prizes were awarded the contestants and all 
teams finished well, with horses in good condition. 

Recreation was one of the features of the camp. Mas 
athletics were entered into by all the organization. Talk 
ing pictures were arranged at the instance of the Adj- 
tant General and were very much enjoyed by the com- 
mand. These added much to the contentment of the 
men and almost without exception the entire personne 
remained in camp during the evenings. 


SECURITY AGAINST FOREIGN DANGER is one of the primitive objects of civil society. 


It is an avowed and essential object of the American union. 


. How could a 


readiness for war in time of peace be safely prohibited, unless we could prohibit, in 
like manner, the preparations and establishments of every hostile nation? THE 
MEANS OF SECURITY can be regulated only by the MEANS AND THE DANGER OF AT- 
tack. They will, in fact, be ever determined by these rules, AND BY NO OTHERS.— 
James Mapison in the Federalist, No. XLI. 
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JAMES LONGSTREET, LEE’S WAR HORSE. By 
H. J. Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad. The University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
378 pages. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 


Reviewed by Colonel Clarence Lininger, Cavalry, As- 
sistant Commandant, the Cavalry School. 


“Here is my old war horse at last,” was General Robert 
F. Lee’s affectionate remark when Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet wearily dismounted before him as night 
fell over the field of Antietam on September 17, 1862. 

But war horses may and do have their personalities and 
powerful individual characteristics. Longstreet had. He 
was a dominant figure in the Civil War from first to last, 
participating in all the major eastern operations from Bull 
Run to Appomattox, except in the summer and fall of 
1864 when absent while recovering from a. grievous 
wound and while in the west at Chickamauga and Knox- 
ville. He commanded a brigade, division, corps, and even 
an independent force. He stood close to Lee, becoming 
after Jackson’s death his most trusted leader. It is in- 
controvertible that his thoughts, advice and labors ex- 
etted a tremendous influence upon the successes and fail- 
utes of the Confederate Army and hence the destiny of 
the Confederacy. 

It is the aim of the authors to delve into this question 
and determine for posterity whether the influence was 
for good or otherwise. The authors should be well 
equipped for their task by virtue of experience. Dr. Eck- 
entode was once a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sty of Richmond and in 1927 was appointed State His- 
torian of Virginia. Colonel Conrad retired as a colonel 
of infantry in 1920 after more than twenty-five years’ 
service in the Regular Army. No one before has written 
abook covering Longstreet’s life except Longstreet him- 
self. 

The authors depict Longstreet as a man of overmaster- 
ing will who did not hesitate to thrust his opinions 
forward at all times, and who, not having a high opinion 
of Lee’s generalship, constantly advised him and even 
lectured him on strategy. 

Neither Lee nor Longstreet had been great students 
of the art of war as had Jackson. Lee knew his ad- 
versaties and had a profound instinct for war. Longstreet 
was certain of himself, self expressive, and ‘could at times 
impose his views upon’ Lee until the latter, weary of it 
all, rejected the selfimposed mentor. 

Longstreet’s temperament was such that he preferred 
to stand on the defensive and let the enemy break their 
formations to pieces against his troops in position. His 
enemies hold that he was responsible for the loss of 
Gettysburg on account of reluctance to engage in offen- 
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sive combat on that field and by reason of alleged slow- 
ness against the Union left early July 2d. 

Longstreet was sent west with his corps in time to 
participate in the bloody battle of Chickamauga, where 
his tactical skill, added to the fine fighting qualities of 
the southern troops, brought victory. On this occasion 
he demonstrated marked ability as an offensive fighter. 

He was ambitious and twice managed to break away on 
separate missions, once on the Suffolk campaign south of 
Richmond in the early months of 1863 and again on the 
Knoxville campaign late in the same year; in neither of 
which did he measure up to the requirements of an in- 
dependent army commander. Furthermore, in the first 
case Lee was unable to act with vigor due to the weaken- 
ing of his forces, and in the second Bragg suffered disaster 
at Missionary Ridge. 

The I Corps was many miles away when the Wilder- 
ness opened, and it was so deliberate in its approach that 
Hill and Ewell were almost crushed; yet when it ap- 
peared it attacked with such skill and fury that possibly 
Grant escaped defeat only because Longstreet was wound- 
ed by Confederate fire and the impetus was lost. 

Longstreet was solicitous of his men and in return they 
liked and trusted him, calling him “Old Pete.” Could it 
have been this solicitude which made him prefer the de- 
fensive so as to hold down his losses? It might seem so 
even though he claims a 44 per cent loss of his command 
at Chickamauga and sent Pickett’s division into its fateful 
charge at Gettysburg; it is suggested that possibly Long- 
street should share some of the responsibility with Lee 
for the latter action. 

We find that if Longstreet had acted differently upon 
the occasions mentioned, as well as at Seven Pines where 
his insistence upon rank and the adoption of his own 
views wrecked Johnston’s well conceived plan, and at the 
Second Manassas where he reconnoitered and delayed 
while Jackson was fighting for his left, and at South 
Mountain where he stood to fight in only a haif-hearted 
way, greater successes or lesser failures might have at- 
tended the Confederate Army. 

The authors review many campaigns of the Civil War 
in a narrative having General Longstreet as the central 
figure, although General Lee looms so large that at times 
he overshadows the subject of the book. There is no 
occasion to take issue with the historical facts presented 
since they follow the generally accepted accounts of the 
War Between the States. A dispassionate analysis of the 
Lee-Longstreet combination seems to have been success- 
fully accomplished. The reader may suspect a slight par- 
tiality toward General Lee at times, but if so, he finds 
that General Longstreet’s qualities are brought out force- 
fully and that his outstanding good ones are presented as 
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well as those that are considered to detract both from his 
greatness and from his usefulness to the leader whom he 
followed. 

The authors conclude that nothing happened that 
Longstreet did not, in a certain measure, influence, but 
that his influence probably was not sufficient to turn the 
balance. 

Longstreet accepted the defeat of the Confederacy, be- 
came a Republican and accepted Federal offices. He did 
this too promptly after the close of the war, not ap- 
preciating that his former importance bound him in 
honor to continue leadership for the lost cause. Criticism 
followed, covering Longstreet’s entire Civil War career, 
and in defending himself he attacked Lee. He was ostra- 
cized by many, never wholly forgiven, and upon his 
death in 1904 many Confederate organizations declined 
to send flowers to the funeral. 

The book holds the reader’s interest throughout. It 
would be improved by more and better maps. 


POLO. By the Earl of Kimberley (editor), Brig. Gen. 
G. Beresford, Maj. Gen. Geoffrey Brooke, Lt. Col. J. 
R. C. Gannon, “Marco,” Brig. Gen. R. L. Ricketts 
and P. Vischer. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, 1936. 336 pages with 110 illustrations. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Major George I. Smith, Cavalry, Secre- 
tary, the Cavalry School. 


The purposes of this book are ably expressed in the 
editor’s introduction by The Earl of Lonsdale who states: 
“Its aim is to help and to instruct. It is intended in the 
first place for the beginner who wishes to learn all that 
the written word can teach him of his chosen subject, 
and to obtain authoritative advice on gear and in practice. 
But it is also hoped that the more experienced sportsman 
may find matter of interest in the pages of the library, 
either in the bringing together of newly-discovered facts 
or new suggestions for study, or in the comparison of 
other sportsmen’s or players’ opinions with his own.” 

In gathering the data for this book, special effort has 
been made to utilize and coérdinate the writings of the 
most prominent supporters of polo in England. Each has 
contributed to that phase of the game of which he is rec- 
ognized as the leading authoritative present-day writer. 
For example, Brigadier General G. Beresford has ably 
covered the history of polo from its earliest beginnings 
to the present day; Brigadier General Ricketts writes on 
the game itself starting with the beginner and going into 
great detail as to equipment, strokes, practice, duties and 
characteristics of players, tactics of the game, some notes 
on bitting, feeding and exercises for ponies and including 
the education of the polo player and how to make a team 
for international competition; Major General Geoffrey 
Brooke furnishes some apt and able information on buy- 
ing, care and training of ponies, also polo horsemanship; 
Lord Louis Mountbatten writing under the pseudonym 
of ‘‘Marco” contributes articles on advice to beginners, 
~ striking, and polo in the Navy; Lieutenant Colonel 
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Gannon has written interestingly on polo grounds, thei 


selection, layout and upkeep; The Earl of Kimberley’ 


‘article on handicapping is thorough and comprehensive 


and to round out the book, Peter Vischer, the editor of 
Polo, now known as Horse and Horseman, has added; 
chapter on polo in the United States. 

This book is the most complete work of its kind, leay. 
ing nothing to the imagination from the beginnet’s firg 
start towards learning the game to the complete picture 
of an international team. True there are a few variances 
from our own conceived ideas of polo in America, but 
they are the honest opinions of English experts and we 
learn through their eyes the shortcomings of our own 
game in certain essentials as well as some of theirs. 

This volume is well worth reading, not only for the 


beginner, but for the finished player. 


PRACTICAL LIGHT HORSE BREEDING (Thi 
Edition). By Lieutenant Colonel John F. Wall, Car. 
alry. The Monumental Printing Company, Baltimor, 


Maryland, 1936. 146 pages. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Major Ralph B. Stewart, Veterinay 
Corps, the Cavalry School. 


This volume covers the broad principles of horse breed: 
ing in a surprisingly complete and interesting manner 
The popularity of the book is evidenced by the fact that 
it is now in its third edition (revised). 

Colonel Wall is intensely interested in breeding light 
horses. His duty with the Remount Service has given 
him an opportunity to observe the problems of hors 
production, both at Military Remount Depots and in the 
splendid civilian establishments throughout Kentucky 
and Virginia. He has recorded these observations fu 
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study by those who may be interested. The book is com 
veniently arranged by chapters covering specific features 
such as, personnel, buildings, paddocks, stallions, brood 
mares, etc., so that it can be used not only for a complet 
study, but also for a ready reference in some specifi 
question. 

In general, the author has compiled the systems he 
found followed in various establishments and listed them 
under the headings of Farm A, B, C, etc. Since thes 
farms vary considerably in size and other details, the 
prospective breeder should find one which will come very 
close to answering his particular problem. Much weigh 
must be given the systems cited, as they are actually 
use by successful breeders. The title, Practical Ligh 
Horse Breeding, would seem therefore to be especial 
appropriate. 

The book should be of interest to the operator of 
large or a modest breeding establishment. The nove 
with one or two mares will find here the answer to hi 
many questions: When should I breed? When should! 
wean the colt? What shall I feed him? How mut 
should he weigh? The widely experienced breeder wi 
be interested in the discussion of large-scaled building 


and paddocks. 
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The very important subject of personnel is introduced 
by quotin;, a letter written in 1918 by Mr. Barry Shan- 
gon, manager of Idle Hour Farm, in which Mr. Shan- 
gon sets down in detail the procedures he wants followed 
on this farm during his absence in the military service 
during the World War. This letter was published in the 
Thoroughbred Horse some years ago, but its style and 
gncerity is. such that it may well be republished and 
qudied by everyone having any responsibility toward the 
cre of animals. Its use by Colonel Wall in the. first 
chapter of his book was a happy thought, as it brings 
home to the reader the grave responsibilities of those who 
are about to embark in the horse breeding game. 

No veterinarian can review this book without criticiz- 
ing the several pages devoted to the treatment of “navel 
il,” the use of neoarsphenamine in “coughs and colds,” 
and the several prescriptions included for the eradication 
of internal parasites. American authors of horse books 
we prone to revert to the days of “every man his own 
horse doctor,” despite the fact that no serious disease of 
our livestock has ever been eradicated or controlled ex- 
cept under the supervision of men especially trained for 
that purpose. The animal husbandman should become 
miliar with the general nature of disease and the im- 
portance of quarantine and hygiene, but the diagnosis 
and treatment of pathological conditions both in man 
and animals should be left to the profession of medicine. 
Colonel Wall does stress the necessity for trained pro- 
fessional veterinary service on every breeding farm, and 
inmy opinion he might well have left the selection of 
certain methods of treatment to these individuals. 

With the exception of this minor criticism, I have 
found Practical Light Horse Breeding a splendid work, 
highly interesting and most informative. It may be rec- 
ommended to anyone who aspires to breed and bring to 
maturity one or more colts. 
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THE MODERN FOXHOUND. By C. R. Acton. 
Windward House, New York, 1936. 120 pages. Il- 
lustrated. Price $3.00. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Charles B. Hazeltine, 
Cavalry, Master of Foxhounds, the Cavalry School 
Hunt. 


This is a very interesting and instructive book on the 
English foxhound and on packs in general. 

The foreword by The Right Hon. Earl Bathurst, 
C.M.G., condones the introduction of Welsh blood by 
some masters and the tendency towards extreme speed in 
fox hunting. 

A great deal of the subject matter of this book is given 
over to the influence of the Belvoir Hounds, which domi- 
nated the Peterborough Show, until it finally changed 
the type of the English foxhound to one very heavy in 
bone, too great in girth, and that stood on its toes and 
knuckled over at the knee. This explains, I think, why 
so few English hounds have proven satisfactory in Amet- 
ica, where they must find, catch and kill the wild fox. 
This also seems to explain why some English masters 
introduced Welsh blood into their packs. 

The chapters on famous stallion hounds and on the 
Bentinck influence will be of interest in America only to 
the few masters of English foxhound packs. 

There is a fund of general information on hunting and 
foxhounds, but I must admit that I think the author is a 
little sentimental when he states: ““When a fox is lost 
the huntsman should dismount, as did Will Goodall, and 
console his pack for their disappointment.” If they had 
been encouraged or lifted, perhaps they would not have 
lost. 

The illustrations are yood and indicate that the author 
approves of a type of hound very similar to the American 
foxhound. 


THERE WAS ONE definite error in the Russian training, and it is not too much to 
say that the Russians lost the war with Japan because of it. An authorized Russian 
textbook of 1903 stated that “in employing the general reserve, the commander in 
chief should in no case use up his whole reserve before a decision has occurred.”’ The 
failure to make use of reserves began with the Russian highest commanders and con- 
tinued down to battalions and even companies. General Kuropatkin was himself 
responsible to a great extent for this failure to use the reserves. In an order dated 
August 15, 1903, he said, “keeping back more than half the forces in reserve is the 
best guarantee for success.” This is a great error; a reserve is for counter-offensive 
action, not for constant preservation——CotoneL W. A. MrtcHe.: Outlines of 


the World’s Military History. 





MELEE Se 


FRANCE 


THE FOREIGN LEGION. By General Prételat et al. 

(La Revue d’Infanterie, May, 1936.) 

The centenary of the French Foreign Legion in June 
served as the occasion for an unusual tribute to that ex- 
traordinary command by the Revue d'Infanterie, and it 
well deserved the honor. Composed of soldiers of fortune, 
derelicts, and adventurers of all nations, it became one 
of the most redoubtable military organizations of mod- 
ern times. It built a colonial empire for France second in 
importance only to that of the British and in the process 


covered itself with honor and glory. Its fidelity and acts ’ 


of valor will long stand as shining examples of military 
virtue. 

Throughout the century of its existence the Foreign 
Legion has fought in every part of the world. Algiers, 
Spain, the Crimea, Italy, Mexico, the Franco-Prussian 
war, Tonkin, Dahomey, Madagascar, the World War, 
and more recently the conquest of Morocco and the 
Syrian campaign are but incidents in the anabasis of the 
Legion. 

This interesting number of the Revue d'Infanterie may 
well be regarded as an outline history of the French 
Foreign Legion. 


Nous félicitons 4 nos braves comrades d’armes de la 


Légion Etrangére. 
ECUADOR 


THE INFANTRY BATTALION. By Lieutenant 
Colonel Carlos Villacreces Garcés. (Revista Militar, 


February-March, 1936.) 


The infantry battalion that seeks to increase its fire 
power by means of an inordinate increase in its auto- 
matic weapons will sacrifice much of its mobility and 
maneuverability, and thus lose materially in combat 
value. 

Even a superficial consideration of the ammunition re- 
quirements of automatic weapons will emphasize the 
shortsightedness of this procedure. At Liao-Yang, for in- 
stance, one Russian machine-gun battalion armed with 
eight Maxims expended 6,000 rounds in one and one- 
half minutes of firing. This represents a rate of fire of 
500 rounds per minute for each gun in action. During 
the same campaign a Japanese company armed with six 
Hotchkiss guns expended 6,766 rounds per gun each 
day. During the World War, the Italians calculated the 
daily requirements of a machine gun at 4,000 rounds. At 
Messines even second-line machine guns on a barrage 
mission fired 13,000 rounds. 

Taking the Italian figure as a basis for his calculations, 
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the author finds, that a machine-gun battalion armed 
with 64 guns would require 256,000 rounds daily, repr. 
senting a dead weight of 7,300 kilograms. A sca 
train (Ecuadorian) would barely be able to transport 
three days’ supply for one of these battalions. To hal 
this load a distance of 300 kilometers would keep ten 1 Yh. 
ton trucks on a constant move. In terms of men and api 


mals it would take 100 pack mules and 200 men to mow‘ 


it 15 kilometers. The cost of the ammunition plus the 
cost of transport mounts to formidable figures. And t 
this must be added the cost of repairs and probable p. 


placements considering the limited life of barrels anf gh 


other parts of the gun. Thus, the author concludes, 
would cost $21,600,000 to keep one of these machine 
gun battalions in action for one year. This does not in 
clude cost of clothing, equipment, shelter, rations, anf 
pay of personnel. 

The efficient functioning of a machine-gun battalion ¢. 


pends largely upon the perfection of the service of its an *P! 


munition supply. Failure in this reduces the battalion » 
impotence. Effective maintenance demands: 

(1) Proximity of munitions plants to the zone of oper 

tions; 

(2) An adequate, safe, and homogeneous road net; 

(3) Varied and plentiful means of transportation; 

(4) Ample stores of reserve ammunition; 

(5) Perfect codrdination of all transportation; 

(6) Adequate economic capacity of the country. 


GERMANY 
ENDURANCE RIDE OF A MACHINE-GUN 
COMPANY. By F. (Militar-Wochenblatt, April x, 
1936.) 
Endurance rides staged by cavalry officers have become 


commonplace. It is something new, however, when‘ 


division, 
brigade, 


fense of 


run-of-the-mine machine-gun company undertakes a itl divsi 


of this sort for purposes of training animals and met 
That is just what the 4th Machine-Gun Company of te 
German Schweidnitz Regiment did when it essayed 
420-kilometer (about 280 miles) jaunt. One officer al 
30 men participated in this ride undertaken to 
recently received remounts. Each rider carried full pat 
including steel helmet. The group completed the mati 
in ten days. Daily distances varied from 35 to 69 ki 
ometers. In spite of the trying heat, riders and mount 
completed the test in excellent condition. 


AIR MANEUVERS OF 1935. By Lieutenant Colon 
Dr. Nuber. (Wissen und Webr, June, 1936.) 


The British air maneuvers of 1935 included offensie 


and defensive problems. In the first exercise, July 22 
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Northland, on the defensive, had an air force of 15 put- 


git squadrons, one observation squadron (total planes 
192) and antiaircraft artillery consisting of a searchlight 
jtalion, one territorial A.A. brigade, and A.A. signal 
gwice. Southland, on the offensive, had 16 bombard- 
nent squadrons of 176 ships. Weather conditions gen- 
eally favored the attacker. Bombardment planes equip- 

with mufflers flew at altitudes above 6,500 meters and 
quid not be detected by the listening apparatus of the 
dfending A.A. artillery. This forced the defense to de- 

d entirely on its pursuit aviation. Air-ground radio 
@mmunication functioned satisfactorily, but the at- 
uckers nevertheless accomplished several of their mis- 
sons. 

The second exercise, executed near Portsmouth in 
September, was drawn up to test the efficiency of search- 
lights and listening devices. The searchlights had great 
dficulty in picking up hostile airplanes, and in most 
Bases the bombers executed their mission without inter- 
fence by the defense. The listening apparatus also 
proved inadequate. In addition to the difficulties oc- 
asioned by the use of mufflers, it was found that the 

of sound as compared to the speed of the modern 
urplanes was so slow that the listening devices were 
practically useless. The A.A. guns likewise failed on 
qumerous occasions. 

Soviet Russia did not conduct separate air maneuvers 
in 1935, but its aviation did participate extensively in the 
general army maneuvers in the Caucasus, and in the dis- 
tict of Kiev. The Blue force, consisting of four infantry 
divisions, two cavalry divisions, one motorized-mechan- 
ed brigade, and one air brigade, took advantage of the 
theoretical unpreparedness of Red to seize Kiev. The Red 
fee consisted of two infantry divisions, one cavalry 
division, one moto-mechanized brigade, and one air 
ingade, all in the process of concentrating for the de- 
lense of Kiev. Each air brigade consisted of 130-140 air- 
planes. In addition, the Red air force included a number 
if four-motored transport planes carrying a 3-company 
lattalion of parachute jumpers. Two additional infantry 
divisions became available to Red in the later phase of 
this maneuver. In the decisive phase of the exercise the 
parachute jumpers carrying machine guns, landed in rear 
ofthe Blue cavalry corps. This force is variously estimated 
from 300 to 1,200 men. There is actually little known 
a cout this experiment notwithstanding fantastic news- 
paper reports. It is interesting to note, however, that 
Soviet service regulations regard the employment of para- 
chute jumpers under actual battle conditions as impracti- 
cable. It certainly would not be practicable in densely 
populated areas, nor in the proximity of ‘alert troops. 
Nevertheless we must reckon with the possibility. It is 
toteworthy that France now contemplates organizing two 
‘mpanies of parachute jumpers on the Soviet model. 
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MACHINE-GUN BATTALIONS. By 85. (Militar- 
Wochenblatt, June 18, 1936.) 


This article is a translation of Major J. R. Menden- 
hall’s account of the operations of the 7th Machine-Gun 
Battalion at Chateau-Thierry in June, 1918, as pub- 
lished in the January-February number of The Coast 
ARTILLERY JouRNAL. In conclusion, the translator of this 
interesting narrative observes that a full account of the 
action is contained in Monograph 33, Schlachten des 
Weltkrieges, published under the auspices of the German 


Reichsarchiv. 


THE NEW SERVICE REGULATIONS OF THE 
SOVIET INFANTRY. By 4o. 


The new service regulations of the Soviet infantry 
shows some marked departures from the older version. 
The new texts consist of three parts: 


(1) Garrison training of small units including the school 
of the soldier, the squad, platoon, company, battalion 
and regiment. 


(2) Field training of small units: (a) the platoon, com- 
pany, battalion, and regiment; (b) the rifle squad and 
grenadier squad. 


(3) Heavy machine-gun units. 


The new rifle squad consists of a squad leader and 
eight men and includes one light machine gun. The rifle 
platoon consists of three rifle squads and a grenadier 
squad. The grenadier squad is seven men strong: a 
leader and six men, three of whom are carriers. 

The company is made up of four platoons, a heavy 
machine-gun section (two guns) and three combat ve- 
hicles. Its organization and fire power will materially 
reduce the company’s dependence upon higher echelons 
for supporting fire. 

The new regulations recognize four different steps: 
the drill step, the route step, the parade step, and double 
time. The drill step serves to develop the marching 
power of the infantryman. It is’ used in all movements 
about the barracks and on marches not exceeding five 
kilometers. The route step is the drill step in practical 
application. The parade step is the drill step of shortened 
pace and quickened cadence; the feet are planted with 
greater firmness and bodies are carried with a slight in- 
clination backwards. 

The extended order drill includes a new wedge for- 
mation with 4-5 paces distance and interval between men. 


AIR CASUALTIES IN JAPAN. General information. 


According to Krasnaya Svyezda the Japanese military 
and naval air forces lose annually 200 to 255 airplanes 
and 300 flyers as a result of accidents. The casualty list 
of the naval air force so far this year includes 50 killed and 
40 injured. Damage to matériel is correspondingly high. 
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Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
CotoneL Bruce PALMER, Commanding 


Nl latter part of July, 1936, was consumed in partici- 
pation in staff rides, officers’ reconnaissances, com- 
mand post exercises and other intensive preparations for 
the Second Army Maneuvers. 

During the Second Army Maneuvers, which started 
August 1st, the rst Cavalry, as a part of the Mechanized 
Force, operated in both the Fifth and Sixth Corps phases 
of these maneuvers which were practically continuous 
for a period of four weeks. This was the first time that 
the regiment participated in maneuvers opposed by all 
the other arms of the service, employed tactically in large 
numbers. The opposing sides, both at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, and in the Michigan Area, included a reinforced 
corps at each place. Heretofore, the regiment's partici- 
pation has been confined to less extensive exercises 
against smaller bodies of infantry or cavalry, supported 
by field artillery. 

In seven days the Mechanized Force marched more 
than 1,200 miles over all kinds of roads and terrain, both 
in the daytime, and at night, and engaged the “enemy” 
in major operations twelve times. i 

The regiment returned from Michigan, arriving at 
Fort Knox on August 22d, and utilized the remainder of 
the month of August for maintenance, servicing of ve- 
hicles, care of equipment, and recreation. 

During the maneuvers the Scout Car Platoon of the 
2d Cavalry was attached to the regiment. It was grati- 
fying to notice how well this detachment fitted into the 
mechanized _ plan of operations, emphasizing that the 
same methods used in this regiment are applicable to the 
Scout Car Platoon of horse cavalry regiments. 

A detachment from the Machine Gun Troop and 
Troop A, which was participating in the instruction of 
cadets at West Point during the summer, rejoined the 
regiment in time for the maneuvers. 

A detachment of two officers and six enlisted men 
were on duty with the cavalry rifle team at Camp Perry, 
Ohio. 

On September 1st, the regiment initiated intensive 
marksmanship instruction which it is intended to com- 
plete by the end of the month. 

- - g 


3d Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)— 
Fort Myer, Va. 


CoLonet JONATHAN M. WarnwricHt, Commanding 


‘7 YHE summer training camps terminated on August 
22d, which enabled the regiment to get down to 
intensive preparations for the Third Corps Area maneu- 


vers starting with a week’s march on September rath 
The march ended at Fort Myer, when all units partic 
pated in the parade in Washington on September 23d in 


connection with the seventieth encampment of the Granj 


yi6ch ( 
to Aug 


Army of the Republic. The Regiment marched to Fogff 


George G. Meade, Maryland, on September 24th, wher 
all regular troops in the Corps Area assembled for reg 


mental maneuvers followed by a week of Corps Aral v 


maneuvers. 

The itinerary of the march this year carried the ret 
ment through northern Virginia and Maryland, passing 
through Leesburg, Virginia, across the Potomac River a 
Brunswick, Maryland, then on to Frederick, Libe 
and Clarksville, and finally concluded at Fort Myer. 


On August 29th the regiment marched to Union Soff! 


tion to render last honors to the late Secretary of Wz 
the Honorable George H. Dern, prior to the remains ky 
ing placed on the special train which carried them to St 
Lake City, Utah, for burial. The scout cars of the if 
Cavalry escorted the remains from the church in Wat 
ington to the Union Station where the regiment wa 
formed in salute. ; 

The regiment entertained the 3d Cavalry Veterans As 
sociation on Saturday, September 5th, with an escort 
the standards and a review which was received by Colon 
Alfred Ballin, U.S.A., Retired, the commander of the 
association. Following the review, Troops E and F put 
on a riding hall exhibition in which Troop E wen 
through its spectacular and intricate musical drill al 
Troop F exhibited its rodeo ride, both to the accompun 
ment of much appreciative applause. A luncheon at th 
Troop F mess hall was held for the veterans and thet 
families after the riding hall exhibition. Colonel Wa 
wright gave a brief résumé of the regimental history afte 
extending a warm welcome to the old timers. 


The 3d Cavalry polo team from Fort Myer annex 
the National Twelve Goal Championship at Cleveland 
the latter part of August. The team, which lined y 
with rst Lieutenant George R. Grunert at No. 1, Captat 
Donald H. Galloway at No. 2, Captain John H. Stadle 
Jr., Team Captain, at No. 3, and Captain Harty V. 
Johnson at back, played brilliant polo, defeating t 
strong Huisache Team of Houston, Texas, in the 
by a score of 7 to 3. It is needless to say that the enti 
garrison is extremely proud of the team and its accott 
plishment. 

New arrivals include Lieutenant Colonel John Mil 
kin, who has been assigned as post and regimental exe 
tive officer, Captain Leslie D. Carter to the commu 
of Troop F, and 1st Lieutenant Thomas J. H. Trapae! 


regimental signal officer. 
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® jst Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 








LiuTENANT CoLoneL THomas H. Rees, Commanding 





be CTOBER 31st marked the end. of a very busy 
t ath summer training season for the 1st Squadron, 3d 
partici Cavalry. For two weeks in June 106 members of the 
23d if 6th Cavalry trained with the Squadron. From July gth 
> Gran o August 7th the Cavalry C.M.T.C. units were trained 
in camp here; and on August gth, 137 officers of the 
fist Cavalry Division arrived for a two-weeks’ period. 
The scout car section under Lieutenant James L. Dalton 
went on detached service with the r1oth Cavalry, Mas- 
gchusetts National Guard, in July, and with the 122d 
Cavalry, Connecticut National Guard, in August. The 
gction returned with most favorable accounts of the 
wtical proficiency and excellent morale of the National 
Guard units. 

The squadron remained in camp at Jericho following 
the departure of the 61st Cavalry Division and engaged 
machine gun firing and combat firing. Off-duty hours 
were filled with practicing trick riding, musical rides, and 
ther exhibitions to be shown later at county fairs in this 
scion. Both men and mounts prospered on field service 
under favorable conditions. ‘ 

At 7:00 a.M., August 28, 1936, the Squadron, com- 
manded by Licutenant Colonel Thomas H. Rees, Jr., 
began its annual fall practice march. The strength of the 
ommand was then 160 men, 138 animals, 2 Scout Cars, 
41¥4-ton cargo trucks and 2 1-ton convertible trailers. 
The itinerary required 17 days and covered 300 miles 
fom Jericho, Vermont, to Dixville Notch, New Hamp- 
hhire, by way of Hardwick, Barton and Bloomfield and 
turn to Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont, by virtually the 
ame route. The march to Dixville Notch was made 
inder an »ssumed tactical situation in which the squadron 
part of a Blue force invading Vermont from the West 
wperated against imaginary Red cavalry forces in the up- 
pet Vermont and New Hampshire area. Each day’s march 
was made under a new special situation and command 
usignments were rotated among officers of the squadron. 
On September 2d, an airplane detail from the g7th Ob- 
stvation Squadron operated against the column for the 
putpose of training in defense against observation and 
attack from air. The air corps codperation was thorough 
and efficient, and with both sides entering in the spirit 
of the game, valuable training was recetved. On Septem- 
bet 3d, Troop A under Captain Roland A. Browne, was 
tetailed from the squadron to participate in the Lancaster 
Pair at Lancaster, New Hampshire. On September 5th, 
6th, and 7th, Troop A excited and delighted the: fair at- 
tendance with trick jumping and riding exhibitions, troop 
drill, and a fascinating musical ride. 

The squadron reached Dixville Notch September 3d 
nd camped at Captain Frank Doudera’s well-known te- 
wrt “The Balsams.” Troop B commanded by Captain 
Joseph M. Glasgow presented a baseball and boxing pro- 
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gram, troop drill, and monkey drill during the period 
September 3d to 7th. 

On September 8th, the Squadron departed from Dix- 
ville Notch, Troop A rejoined, and the return march was 
begun. The first day was occupied by a tactical exercise 
in conjunction with the 7th Field Artillery under Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Freeman W. Bowley. The 97th Observa- 
tion Squadron again contributed to the training of the 
mounted troops by observing and attacking the column 
and photographing ground formations. The scout car 
section of the squadron operated against the column ob- 
serving and harassing from delaying positions. On Sep- 
tember 13th the squadron left Johnson, Vermont, at 6:00 
p.M., Eastern Standard Time, and marched into Fort 
Ethan Allen, a distance of 40 miles, under cover of dark- 
ness. The column entered the post at 3:20 A.M. after 2 
hours and 10 minutes halt at the artillery range to water 
and feed. The scout car section accompanied the column - 
making most of the march with all lights turned off. 

The practice march, viewed from every angle, was 
quite successful. The condition of the squadron person- 
nel throughout the march was notable; despite adverse 
weather conditions it was necessary to evacuate only two 
men. The animals, too, appeared to thrive on the field 
service and with the exception of seven sent back by van 
and one destroyed because of foundering, all finished the 
march in excellent condition. 

Training in antiaircraft firing, civil disturbance tech- 
nique and extended order drill filled the remainder of 
the open season for the Squadron. 

On the 14th of September, Lieutenant Robert E. 
McCabe reported and was assigned to Troop A. Captain 
Theodore C. Wenzlaff and family arrived September 
14th for duty with the squadron. Yet to come are Ca 
tain Cornelius C. Jadwin from the 1936 Olympic Team 
and Major Samuel V. Constant from duty as military 
attaché in China. 

i 7 v 


4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 


CoLone- JOHN A. Barry, Commanding 


N August 28th the 2d Squadron commanded by 
Captain Wm. S. Biddle, III, marched to Rapid 
City, some 38 miles to the south, to act as guard and 
escort for the President of the United States on the occa- 
sion of his drought-relief visit to Rapid City the follow- 
ing day. On the morning of August 30th, the squadron 
left by truck for Keystone, about 25 miles to the south 
and well into the Black Hills, where the well-known 
sculptor, Gutson Borglum, is carving, out of the solid 
granite of Mount Rushmore, the heads, in heroic di- 
mensions, of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Here the squadron again acted as guard 
and escort, upon the arrival of President Roosevelt early 
in the afternoon, for the unveiling of the almost-com- 
pleted head of Jefferson. 
The regiment completed its regular target season and 
is now engaged in the supplementary season. The B 
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Course is being fired; and, although the percentage of 


recruits firing is unusually large it is believed that the 
regiment will qualify with a high standing. The range 
season was postponed this year from early in the spring 
to the end of July in order to have better firing weather. 
The result was that the entire regular range season was 
fired without the loss of a single day due to bad weather, 
which greatly facilitated the drawing to a speedy con- 
clusion of the firing season. 

After weeks of practice on their musical drill, Troop A, 
of the 4th Cavalry visited Deadwood, South Dakota, for 
their first showing, August 4th to 8th. Each morning 
of the celebration the troop rode in the “Days of ’76” 

arade, while on each afternoon their exhibition drill 
headed the performance. Most of the troop was used at 
one time or another to assist in the presentation of “‘Cus- 
ter’s Massacre,” “An Attack on a Covered Wagon,” and 
the “Burning of a Stockade.” The first half of the musi- 
cal drill itself consists of intricate movements by the pla- 
toon, while the second half was devoted entirely to jump- 
ing accompanied by appropriate music by the 4th Cav- 
alry Band. The Band played for the entire show, on 
August 6th, and put on a concert in Deadwood every 
night besides leading the parade each day. 

On August 25th Troop A and the 4th Cavalry Band 
again left Fort Meade this time to assist in the celebra- 
tion “Wyoming on Parade” at Casper, Wyoming. The 
troop and the band marched in the parade on the morn- 
ing of August 28th and that afternoon the first exhibi- 
tion ride was made. That evening the exhibition pla- 
toon rode in the grand entry. The last exhibition ride 
was given the following afternoon. 

With the beginning of warm weather the 4th Cavalry 
Band commenced a series of outdoor concerts at the post 
band stand on Sunday afternoons that have continued to 
date without interruption. Due to the publicity given 
these concerts in the surrounding towns, unusually good 
crowds attended. On August 2d, the 4th Cavalry Band 
proceeded by motor trucks to Gordon, Nebraska, and 
participated in the Sheridan County Fair, August 3d, 4th 
and sth, returning to Fort Meade on the 6th. 

The Polo Season at Fort Meade has been proceeding 
very satisfactorily. We have a better than average string 
of horses, some with considerable experience others with 
little or none. 

Since June 1st practice games have been played regular- 
‘ly on Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. During these 
games we have made an effort to develop green horses 
and young players until at present we have fifteen active 
members of the Polo Club including two civilians. 

On Sunday, August 6th, a team visited us from Pierre, 
South Dakota, consisting entirely of civilians. We played 
a 6-period game with the Pierre aggregation mounted on 
our horses. Sides changed horses at the half so everything 
was even, as far as mounts wete concerned. The game 
was hard and fast played before a good crowd. Final 
score: Fort Meade, 5; Pierre, 3. 

The post joined in sending a team to a tournament to 
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be held at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, from Septembe 
2oth to 27th. 

An interesting baseball season closed here with th 
following standing: 


Organization Won Lost Percentage 
ci Ee 9 2 818 
WOME ke iawadave Ts8 7 3 700 
can. ee 7 4 6 
Headquarters Troop ... 6 6 500 
Machine Gun Troop... 5 6 454 
WT occ ieciewsi 3 8 272 
Seo Units. ....065%5 Oo 12 000 


The season just closed has been a successful one, ful 
of thrills and upsets. The calibre of baseball played has 
improved tremendously as demonstrated by the post team 
which won the championship of the Black Hills. Every. 
body went away from the ball field contented and it i 
with genuine regret that we end this season. 

2d Lieutenant John G, Farmer, Cavalry-Reserve, of 
Vermillion, South Dakota, reported for duty with th 
regiment on August rst, giving us a total of nine reser 
officers on active duty for the year. 


ee ee 
5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 


Coronet Rosert C. RicHarpson, JR., Commanding 


URING the last two months the 5th Cavalry has 
been busily engaged in the training of civilian 
components and the start of the 1936 target season. So 
far the results have been very gratifying considering the 
fact that all troops have approximately one hundred men 
to fire and most of them are firing for the first time. 

Interest in horse shows has had a revival owing to the 
approaching division show and the keen interest taken 
in the sport by Colonel Richardson and Lieutenant Colo 
nel Tillson, who is in charge of the shows. Inter-troop 
competition has been the order and all the troops hav 
been most enthusiastic. Four shows have been scheduled 
for August and September. To date two shows have 
taken place in which Troop A has forty-eight points fo 
lowed by Troop B and Headquarters Troop, with twenty 
five points each. Old timers such as Sugar, Bobo Baxter, 
Frisco, and Buddy have been supplemented by an & 
cellent crop of remounts, who only need polishing © 
forge to the front. 

The polo team is putting on the finishing touches t0 
the training for the division tournament at Fort Bliss nex 
month. Prospects are very bright for retaining the chant 
pionship cup which we have won for the last two yeats 
An excellent junior team is in the making and s 
make a good showing in the coming tournament. 

Recent arrivals have-been Lieutenant Colonel John ¢. 
F, Tillson, Jr., who has been on duty with the Organiat 
Reserves at Salt Lake City, Utah; Major Calvin DeWitt 
Jr., from the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, wher 
he has been Chief of the Department of Horsemanship 
and rst Lieutenant Brendan M. Greeley from San Juan, 
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Porto Rico, who recently transferred from the infantry. 
Captain Martin A. Fennell, has just left for Fort Riley 
where he will take the Regular Course. 


gor f 
6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


CotoneL LLEWELLYN W. Oxiver, Commanding 
Past: (July-August) 
2... Gun and Pistol firing. Summer camps. 


Civilian components interested—industrious. Al- 
together a worth while job. The 6th Cavalry and the 
entire C.M.T.C. parade at Chattanooga. Troop B won 
the baseball championship. 


PRESENT: (September-October) 


Target season. One squadron on the range. The other 
keeping the home fires burning—then reverse. Polo 
and hunts continue. Informal horse jumping competitions 
—pointing to fall horse shows. In the meantime: Re- 
mounts and recruits. Schools for N.C.O’s. Schools for 
Thomason Act officers. Extension courses for regulars 
who have not had Leavenworth. Lieutenant Colonels 
Estes and Flynn umpiring command post exercise down 
in Texas. We lost Captain Johnny Bethel who obeyed 
sudden orders for The School at Riley. Major Thomas 
D. Wadelton and family have joined. He brings a good 
looking hunter. 

Somebody said we did good on the last spring ma- 
neuvers. Virtue’s reward being more virtue, or something 
like that, the C.O. says the reward for a job well done is 
towotk hard and do a better job next time. So— 


Future: (Winter) 


More and better training—pointing to the “spring 
wats,” 
In the meantime quail season opens. Maybe we can 


get a pass. 
7 7 7 


7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Cotonet JoHN K. Herr, Commanding 


tg regiment successfully completed its target season 
on July 29th, and returned to the post. During 
August we were kept busy with the training of Reserve 
Officers. One group of 14 underwent an intensive two 
weeks’ period, to be followed by 24 officers of the 312th 
Cavalry, who took active command of platoons, troops, 
and squadrons, and filled all staff positions. Great interest 
was shown in the motor units, especially the scout cat 
platoon. At the close of the training period, the reserve 
dficers entertained the officers of the regiment with a 
stag dinner in Juarez which was greatly enjoyed and did 
much to increase the feeling of friendliness between re- 
stves and regulars. 

The regimental baseball team won its fourth con- 


secutive post championship by defeating the 82d Field 


Artillery in an exciting play-off, and Colonel Herr is 





now turning his attention to the development of a cham- 
pionship polo team. We have been active all summer, 
playing on three post fields, two grass and one oiled, and 
on the grass field of the El Valle Polo Club of El Paso. 
Sunday games have been well attended by both post 
personnel and civilians. Other teams participating are 
8th Cavalry, 82d Field Artillery, Special Troops, and the 
El Valle four. 

The team suffered a great loss when Captain Henry C. 
Hine, Jr., was ordered to Fort Riley, but under the able 
coaching of Colonel Herr we still hope to bring the di- 
vision cup back to the Garry Owen trophy room. Mem- 
bers of the team at present are: Major Waldemar A. 
Falck, Captain Robert L. Howze, Jr. (team captain), 
Captain Wesley W. Yale, and Lieutenant Carl D. 
Womack. Other lieutenants in the regiment, Harry E. 
Lardin, Vernon P. Mock, Frank J. Murdock, Jr., Casar 
F. Fiore, Andrew J. Boyle, Benjamin W. Heckemeyer, 
and John S. Growdon, are showing great interest and 
progressing rapidly. From them the junior team will be 
picked. 

Jumping classes under Major Falck in preparation for 
the division horse show have been well attended by both 
officers and enlisted men, and the regiment should be 
well represented in the show. Some of our remounts are 
showing great promise, and we still have many of the 
old horses with a jump or two left. Lieutenant Lardin 
attended the 111th Cavalry (New Mexico National 
Guard) horse show at Las Vegas last month and returned 
with five cups. 

Brigadier General Ben Lear, our new brigade com- 
mander, arrived in July and assumed command of post 
and division pending the arrival of the new division com- 
mander, Brigadier General Francis LeJeune Parker, who 
arrived on September 4th. 

The regiment regrets the loss of the following officers: 

Captain Henry C. Hine, Jr., to Cavalry School, Fort 
Riley; Captain William H. W. Reinberg, to R.O.T.C. 
dutv at Norwich University; Captain Harold Engerud, 
to Cavalry School, Fort Riley; 1st Lieutenant Joseph 
E. Bastion, Jr., detailed as Aide de Camp to General 
Lear; 2d Lieutenants William S. Van Nostrand and Dana 
W. Johnston, Jr., to Randolph Field. 

Welcome additions to the commissioned personnel are, 
Major Raymond E. S. Williamson, from Fort Leaven- 
worth, and Major Edward F. Shaifer, from duty with 
the Organized Reserves at Fort Omaha. 


A : :d 


8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 
CoLoneL FRANK KELLER, Commanding 


Lo month of July was spent principally in remount 
training, preparation for the range season, and 
C.M.T.C. work. Major Harold E. Eastwood, in charge 
of remount training, has some fine polo and jumping 
prospects in addition to officer and trooper mounts. 


August was spent at the Fort Bliss Target Range at 
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Dona Ana, New Mexico. A very creditable showing 
was made in all arms. Remount training was continued 
in the afternoon under the direction of Captain Charles 
H. Valentine. 

Major Thomas G. Hanson, Jr., has joined the regi- 
ment, being transferred from the 2d Cavalry Brigade 
Headquarters, and was given command of the first 
squadron. 

Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin F. Hoge has been trans- 
ferred from Culver Military Academy to the 8th Cavalry 
and has been assigned to the Provisional Squadron. 

Captain Charles H. Valentine has been assigned to 
the regiment, coming from the Infantry School at Fort 
Benning, Georgia. 

Captain Raymond M. Barton has departed for his new 


station at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. 
v > A 7 


10th Cavalry (less 2d Squadron and Machine 


Gun Troop)—Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneL N. BuTLer Briscoe 
C ommanding 


ipo roth Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth has discon- 
tinued its summer training and has in all earnestness 
assisted in comfortably settling two hundred and thirty- 
eight students in record time for the strenuous school 
year that is before them. 

Attention has been turned toward equestrian enter- 
tainment for the students, their wives and children, while 
here. The students are divided into two groups of one 
hundred and nineteen each, and each group rides for two 
one-hour periods each week for the first month in order 
to condition themselves for their T.R’s. and T.E’s. The 
qualified riders who are graduates of the Cavalry School, 
Field Artillery School and Infantry School, ride more or 
less at will over the reservation and the less fortunate 
have that old familiar command ringing in their ears, 
“cross stirrups, slow trot; h-o-a-a-.” 

Polo in the roth will be carried on in coordination with 
the school, Major Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., being in 
charge. It is the intention to have polo as a form of recre- 
ation for the polo enthusiasts of the post and not as an 
end to play match games off the post. At the first polo 
meeting there were about twenty-five officers who an- 
nounced their intention to play polo. It is hoped that 
everyone that is interested may have some polo and in 
that way get as much fun out of the game as it offers. 

With the loss of some of the officers and the arrival of 
others, we find the new assignments of duty with the 
regiment as follows: Major Murray H. Ellis, Executive 
Officer; Captain William N. Todd, Jr., Supply Officer; 
Captain John P. Willey, Adjutant; Captain Frederic de 
L. Comfort, Commanding Headquarters Troop; Captain 
Wallace H. Barnes, Commanding Troop A; and Cap- 
tain Peter C. Hains, 3d, Commanding Troop B. 

The football team is getting primed for another season 
and seems determined to dust off all opponents. 
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September-Octohy 
11th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, Califor, 


CoLoneL Troup Miter, Com manding 


.. Light Cruiser, Minneapolis, U. S. Navy, com. 
manded by Captain C. H. J. Keppler, anchored jn 
Monterey Bay on July 2d and spent Independence Day 
with the garrison. The historic City of Monterey at. 
ranged an elaborate Independence Day parade patti. 
pated in by civic and patriotic organizations, members ¢ 
the garrison, and the personnel of the U.S.S. Minn. 
apolis. Colonel Troup Miller, 11th Cavalry, command. 
ing the Presidio of Monterey, accepted the invitation off 
the committee to review the parade, which honor wa 
shared with Captain Keppler. During the visit of thf; 
Minneapolis, the Presidio of Monterey Baseball Tean 
played the team from the Minneapolis at the Monterey 
Ball Park; the game being won by the Army team. The 
members of the Minneapolis crew were entertained by 
units of the garrison in the various recreation rooms and 
entertained at unit messes for dinner. An interesting 
feature of the visit of the Minneapolis was the establish. 
ment, by the Communications Platoon, Headquartes 
Troop, 11th Cavalry, of ship to shore communication 
with the visitors. This action received the enthusiast 
commendation of Captain Keppler. During the stay of 
the Minneapolis it assisted in the celebration of the goth 
Anniversary of the capture of Monterey by Commodor 
Sloat, U. S. Navy, on July 7, 1846, at the outbreak of | 
the War with Mexico. 

August 22d witnessed the termination of the summer 
training camps that had been in continuous operation 
since the 11th of June. The 2d Squadron moved 
the Camp Ord Military Reservation immediately afte 
the closing of the summer camps, where it is now ¢t- 
gaged in range practice. The 1st Squadron will move 
Camp Ord upon the return of the 2d Squadron, about 
October 1st. The Headquarters and Machine Gun 
Troops, now engaged in firing on the post target range 
will complete record practice during this same period. 

- An exhibition platoon from the regiment, commande 
by Captain Paul G. Kendall, has been performing dung 
the past two months at horse shows and Fairs on the 
West Coast. This platoon, consisting of 32 men mou Polo . 
ed on chestnut horses, has exhibited at the Californie bang p 
Pacific Exposition at San Diego, the Coronado Nationdf “vere h 
Horse Show at San Diego, the San Mateo Nationd polo anc 
Horse Show at San Mateo, the Oregon State Fair ag the 
Salem and the Western Washington State Fair at Puyil cough 
lup. The exhibition platoon has been enthusiastically © 
ceived wherever shown. Numerous additional requesg™)” . 
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for its services have been received from other localitieg °O%: 
testifying to the popularity of its program. The inabilingf™ Sever: 
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of the platoon to meet the many invitations for exhib 
tions caused the organization of a second horse show 

team. This team, commanded by Captain Paul A = 
Ridge, left the post September 3d, and is now exhibiting ea ; 


at the California State Fair at Sacramento and will appeal lague h 
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Mrs. Wiliam Coppee Duncan’s Horse Show at San 
Mateo the week of September 2oth. 

Lieutenant Colonel William H. W. Youngs has been 
ioned to the regiment and will arrive the latter part of 
mber. Captain Marcellus L. Stockton, Jr., has 
gnved from the Command and General Staff School, 
ind Lieutenants Robert G. Fergusson and Wilfred H. 
Tetley, graduates of the 1936 West Point class will arrive 
within a few days. War Department orders have been 
weived assigning Mayor Charles H. Gerhardt to the 
iment. Major Gerhardt is now on General Staff Duty 
inthe Philippine Department, and is expected to arrive 
here during the winter. Captain John R. Thornton left 
in August to attend the 1936-1937 course at the Cavalry 
Khool. Major Donald S. Perry has been placed on duty 
yMyith the C.C.C. as District Commander of the Fresno, 
(ilifornia, District. He replaces Major Edward C. Mc- 
Guite who was recently detailed in the General Staff 
Corps, and is now Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, of the 
Ninth Corps Area. Captain Edwin P. Crandell will re- 
um to the regiment next month after three years’ duty 
with the C.C.C. Major Herman F. Rathjen, who is at 
present commanding the Lewiston, Idaho, C.C.C. Dis- 
tict has been ordered to the Philippine Department, to 
sil on the November transport. 
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12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron) — 


Fort Brown, Texas 








CoLoneL Kerr T. Riccs, Commandin g 





eration 
vedas ay the regiment’s return on May 25th from the 
y after pY Ist Cavalry Division maneuvers, the troops at Fort 





brown have been engaged in regular target practice. All 
tops have completed their rifle practice at Boca Chica, 
Headquarters Troop, under 1st Lieutenant John H. Dud- 
ky, having qualified 100 per cent. Troops are now com- 
peting their mounted pistol practice at Loma Alto. 

The 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, of Fort Ringgold, is 
tw encamped at the Boca Chica target range. 

Forty splendid remounts have been given preliminary 
ttning and have been assigned to troops for duty. 

Polo has been resumed and regular Sunday games are 
being played. Polo and horse show activities are under a 
tional *Vete handicap again due to the constant flooding of the 
polo and drill fields by the Rio Grande. It is hoped that 














tioned 
‘air #9 the near future the river road can be raised high 


yi tough to hold back the flood waters. A new bridle path 





been constructed around the outer edge of the river 





“ess ad. 
Boxing has been resumed at Fort Brown after a lapse 
ilingi Several years. Monthly fights are being held. Last 
shite May the fights were excellent and attended by fight 
chor fins from over the entire valley. 

IA Baseball has also taken a big boom on the post this 
‘inf. Fort Brown has a splendid team and many exciting 
agpimes have been played with outside teams. The troop 


¢ has also aroused considerable enthusiasm. 
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The water in the resaca having been tested and pro- 
nounced pure, the entire garrison is enjoying water sports. 
Swimming piers have been built, and several boat slips 
have been constructed to accommodate the canoes and 
sail boats that can be daily seen cutting the waters of this 
inland stream. 

Colonel Kerr T. Riggs, Lieutenant Colonels John M. 
Thompson and Frederic W. Whitney, Major Wilson T. 
Bals, and Captain Otto.R. Stillinger, participated at Fort 
Sam Houston in the Third Army Command Post Exer- 
cises. Majors Wilson T. Bals and Harry A. Buckley 
and Captains Otto R. Stillinger and Basil ; Riggs have 
reported to the 12th Cavalry for duty. Captain Benjamin 
A. Thomas is on temporary C.C.C. duty at Tyler, 
Texas. Two officers of the 12th Cavalry, at Fort Brown, 
transferred to the Corps of Engineers recently. They 
were 1st Lieutenant John H. Dudley and 2d Lieutenant 


Ellis O. Davis. 
i 5 > A 


2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry—Fort Ringgold, 


Texas 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNnEL JOHN A. ConsIDINE 
Commanding 


HE 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry, with attached medi- 

cal personnel, departed on September 1st, by truck, 
for the annual rifle target season at the Boca Chica target 
range near Brownsville, Texas. Nine officers and one 
hundred and seventy-two men departed in the original 
group, leaving only a small detachment at Fort Ringgold 
for guard, care of animals and remount training. 

The squadron anticipates a most pleasant. as well as 
instructive month at the range due to its proximity to the 
Gulf of Mexico where the fishing and swimming are ex- 
cellent. 

2d Lieutenant Edward Mohlere, a graduate of the 
West Point Class of 1936, has been assigned and joined 
September 11th. 

Lieutenant Colonel John A. Considine and Captain 
Verne D. Mudge are at Camp Bullis, Texas, participat- 
ing in the Third Army Command Post Exercises. Colo- 
nel Considine will command the Mechanized Forces and 
Captain Mudge will be assistant G-3. 

Word has been received that twenty more remounts 
can be expected to arrive from Fort Reno at any time. 
This is most welcome news to all the members of this 
garrison because at present the horse strength of the 


squadron is greatly depleted. 
7 + 7 


14th Cavalry (less Ist Squadron)—Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa 


Cotonet JOHN C. Pecram, Commanding 


kien month of July was devoted largely to the Citi- 
zens Military Training Camp, under the command 


of Colonel John C. Pegram. The period of the camp 
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was July 8th to August 6th, and 165 reserve officers were 
ordered to active duty. There were 749 trainees of which 
340 were cavalry candidates. Cavalry trainees formed a 
squadron of three troops which were organized with 
cadres from Troops E and F and the Machine Gun 
Troop. 

In August the regiment loaned its horses to the 113th 
Cavalry, Iowa National Guard. The month was devoted 
~ to the completion of rifle practice, musketry training and 
combat firing. 

During the last week in August, the Machine Gun 
Troop presented an exhibition and a musical ride at the 
horse show at the Iowa State Fair. The troop was en- 
thusiastically received and highly praised by spectators. 

The scout car platoon (less one section) of Head- 
quarters Troop, 14th Cavalry, left Fort Des Moines on 
July 3oth and marched to Camp Custer, Michigan, 
where it was joined by the section stationed at Fort Sheri- 
dan, and the entire platoon, under command of rst Lieu- 
tenant Mathew W. Kane, took part in the Second Army 


maneuvers. 

On September 3d the 2d Squadron, commanded by 
Colonel Pegram, marched to the city of Des Moines and 
formed a guard of honor for the President of the United 
States, on the occasion of his visit to Des Moines for the 
drought relief conference. The guard received the Prest- 
dent upon his arrival at the Rock Island Railroad Station 
and rendered appropriate honors. 

The field train of the regiment, under command of 
Lieutenant William K. Ghormley, Quartermaster Corps, 
left Fort Des Moines on September 4th for Fort Crook, 
Nebraska, to assist in transporting the 17th Infantry 
from that station to the 14th Brigade Maneuvers at 
Camp Ripley, Minnesota. The scout car platoon (less 
one section) commanded by Lieutenant Kane, left Fort 
Des Moines on Labor Day to attend the 14th Brigade 
maneuvers expecting to return September 20th. 

Many changes in officer personnel of the regiment 
have been made recently. Captain Mark A. Devine, Jr., 
left August 6th to take the course as a student at the 
Command and General Staff School, Fort Leavenworth. 
Captain William J. Bradley departed in August to take 
the Advanced Equitation Course at the Cavalry School. 
Captain Earl F. Thomson, who has been assigned to the 
14th Cavalry but has not yet joined, is in Europe with 
the Olympic Equestrian Team. Major John C. Daly, 
who formerly was on duty as an instructor at the Cavalry 
School, joined the regiment on September 3d. Second 
Lieutenants Donald P. Christensen and Carl L. Ricken- 
baugh, both graduates of the 1936 class of the United 
States Military Academy, have been assigned to the regi- 
ment. New officers who have recently reported for duty 
under the Thomason Act are Second Lieutenants Donald 
D. Dickson, Jack F. Avery and Sterling H. Abernathy. 
Second Lieutenant Ealon H. Standeven has been trans- 
ferred to the infantry with station at Fort Snelling, Min- 


nesota. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Mack Garr has been on detachelll Bow! 
service at Camp Perry, Ohio, where he was Assistanell 6 ho 
Chief Range Officer and in charge of the school for tan 7 
officers for the National Rifle Matches. 4 

The Lakewood Polo Club of Omaha visited Fort De 
Moines over the week end of Labor Day and played a 
opening game on Saturday with the r4th Cavalry tean 
composed of Lieutenant Joseph H. O'Malley, one; 2 
Lieutenant Joha J. Davis, Jr., two; Lieutenant Jamigh 
Corbett, three; Major George A. King, back. The er HE 
romped over the visitors in a 6-3 victory. On Sundy ing. 
the Wakonda Country Club team of Des Moines waffast of | 
defeated by the Omaha contingent by a score of 6-2. (nflaow the 
Labor Day a combined team of officers and membets ofp that 
the Wakonda team played the visiting aggregation andl Mounta 
defeated it to the tune of 6-5. The 14th Cavalry enjoyed f Manshic 
having the Lakewood Polo Club members at Fort Desf; 
Moines, not only because of their good brand of polo bur 
because of their splendid sportsmanship. 


make a 


cf 7: 7 


26th Cavalry (P:S.)—Fort Stotsenburg, P. | 


Cotonet Georce GRUNERT, Com manding 


LTERNATE train and sunshine has been our dailyff,. 
lot for the last two months. The drip drip from the 
acacia and mango trees has been constant. The troopes 
have been drenched from the wet swaying banana leave 
that stretch out and strike one on the Cavalry Tra. 
Newly arrived officers look at the mildew and wonder 
why they did not put in for station in Alaska. 

In spite of rainy day schedules, and frequent post 
ponement, the 26th has recently held two horse shows i 
Captain Zachery W. Moores and Lieutenants Robert ?. = 
Lowe and John L. Ryan have been consistent winnen. = 
Major Roye P. Gerfen in the background has cast affis, 304 
fatherly eye on the arrangements. Major Ernest Aff, 302 
Williams judged the ladies class—give the lad superior iaffyd, 303 
courage. Major Jay K. Colwell, our latest arrival fromf¢h, 301s 
the states, and in command of the 2d squadron, wa 
chief judge. Semi-weekly ladies’ and children’s clases For ch 
have helped to stir up enthusiasm—and has there beet trded i 
improvement, especially with the youngsters? There at} pup (c 
few jumpers or polo horse prospects left in the regimett 
and newcomers interested in jumping or polo are advis 
to bring horses with them. 

The week-end of August 21st a full field inspectio 
and a series of garrison training tests were held by t 
— commander: the results were extremely grat 
ying. 

On July rgth the regiment gave a farewell party ff 
Colonel and Mrs. Sterling and son Jack. A regimenti 
review, escort of honor from the post, and a scout a 

escort from the Army and Navy Club to Pier No pig, 
sent off our esteemed and beloved regimental command 4 
with flying colors. His departure from the regimel 
was keenly felt by both officers and men. 
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tached Bowling and badminton are running neck and neck 
Sistant ll fy honors in the sport line with the former a shade more 
' range pular. Ile regiment is hopeful that the bowling team 
{ Chase, Hutchinson, Massey, Lowe, and Dunn will 
7 mke a clean sweep of the Stotsenburg Championship. 
yed an 
y team 
ne; ad 
nes B, 
> latte PVAE 61st Cavalry Division had its active duty train- 
uunday ing, August gth to 22d, at Camp Jericho, 13 miles 
es walfest of Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont. This cantonment is 
2. Onfw the seat of the summer Reserve activities depending 
ders offMn that post. Situated in the foothills of the Green 
n andi™ Mountains, confronting the i imposing contour of Mount 
njoyed Mansfield, the setting is inspiring. The camp itself is 
rt Desflin the extreme southwest corner of the artillery range 
lo bur wervation, which affords opportunity for mounted drill 
ind terrain exercises. 

Generally speaking, the active duty training of the 
division was divided into two phases. The first week was 
devoted to garrison training, and the second week to 
marches and field exercises. 

The morning program of the first week consisted of 
nounted work: equitation, squad, platoon, and troop 
dill, with officers acting as troopers and with rotation of 
ommand. On Thursday morning there was a platoon 
dill competition for the Frost Cup (donated by Lieu- 
tmnt Colonel Herbert H. Frost, 302d Cavalry). The 
billowing 3d Cavalry officers were judges: Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas H. Rees, Jr., Captain Joseph M. Glas- 
jw and Captain Roland A. Browne. Considering the 
sort opportunity for preparation, the platoons gave an 
acellent account of themselves and were separated by 
wety small differences in scores. The result was as follows: 
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6Ist Cavalry Division—New York City 
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it, 304th Cavalry, 1st Lieutenant Leon K. Kurland; 






fl 303d Cavalry, rst Lieutenant Frank J. Culley: 
#h, 3orst Cavalry, rst Lieutenant Irvin H. Himmele. 






fo For the afternoon work, the 137 Reserve officers were 
re divided into a senior group (field officers) and a junior 
foup (captains and lieutenants). The senior group en- 
nent giged in tactical rides, and the junior group in dismount- 
igi pistol practice. The unit standing in pistol marks- 
manship follows: 











Sharp- Marks- Un- Percentage 


Experts shooters men qualified Qvalified 









y the just Cavalry ........ 2 88.89 
pS. fist Armored Car 
Squadron and 61st 

ignal er 4 I 10 2 88.24 

SpA Ne 3 3 II 5 77:27 

Se 2 4 7 ? 65.00 

ees! 2 5 10 10 62.96 






Friday of the first week was devoted to a division 
“fommand post exercise, and the preceding afternoon to 
7 Peparation for it; this included the general statement of 
situation and ground reconnaissance. 
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Saturday morning, rain interfered with the schedule. 
However, the weather cleared sufficiently to permit an 
excellent scout car demonstration, conducted by Lieuten- 
ant James L. Dalton, 3d Cavalry. Other demonstrations 
provided by the 3d Cavalry at different times were of the 
.50 caliber machine gun (also conducted by Lieutenant 
Dalton) and of patrolling by a squad of Troop A (Cap- 
tain Roland A. Browne). 

The second week began with a 15-mile march in the 
morning. In the afternoon, all officers were given an 
opportunity to fire the light machine gun. 

Tuesday morning was turned over to the unit com- 
manders for the purpose of instruction in reconnaissance. 
About 17 miles’ marching was involved for all units. 
An outpost problem was given in the afternoon. 

Wednesday morning was, probably, the high point 
for young officers who had never before actually partict- 
pated in advance guard contacts. Troop met troop on the 
Poor Farm Road with thrilling consequences. At a 
jumping competition that afternoon, the high scores were 


made by the following officers: 


. rst Lieutenant John W. Mortis, 303d Cavalry, 

. 2d Lieutenant George Coit, 3d, 301st Cavalry, 

. Captain J. E. Finn, Ordnance Reserve, 

. 2d Lieutenant Chase Donaldson, 303d Cavalry, 

. 1st Lieutenant Charles E. Kilbourne, 461st Armored 
Car Squadron, 

. st Lieutenant Fred De Angelis, 304th Cavalry, 

. 1st Lieutenant Leon K. Kurland, 304th Cavalry, 

1st Lieutenant Benjamin Lewis, 303d Cavalry. 


ON NAN MNDW DW w 


Thursday morning, the officers attended a demonstra- 
tion of antiaircraft firing by the 18th Brigade (General 
C. A. Trott, commanding), and had the privilege of 
listening to a talk by Colonel Wilson B. Burtt, 13th In- 


fantry, on modern tactical trends. 


At 1:45 p.M., Thursday, the entire group set out to 
march to Mallett’s Bay, a distance of 21 miles, which 
was covered in four hours. The Reserve officers cared 
for the animals and set up their own shelter tents in 
the bivouac. They did not enjoy a complete night’s rest, 
however, for “To Horse” was sounded at 2:00 A.M. 
Three-quarters of an hour later, the group was on the 
return march to Camp Jericho. This was accomplished 
in four and one-half hours, a creditable performance for 
Reserve officers in. the second week of training. It was 
rendered possible by :zogressive hardening in mounted 
work, by the excellent mounts of the 3d Cavalry and by 
the gravel roads available. The weather man, as if to 
emphasize the admirable restraint he had exercised up 
to this point, let loose some rain after the training was 
over. 

Colonel George M. Russell, Chief of Staff, 61st-Cav- 
alry Division, commanded the camp, with Colonel How- 
ard R. Smalley as Executive Officer and Major Edward 
H. Gilman, 3o1st Cavalry, as Adjutant. 


The Reserve quota was as follows: 
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gorst Cavalry. (Rochester and Buffalo); Lieutenant 
Colonel Russell R. Ward, Commanding; Colonel How- 
ard R. Smalley, Unit Instructor; 24 officers. 

302d Cavalry (New Jersey); Colonel Hobart B. 
Brown, Commanding; Major Catesby apC. Jones, Unit 
Instructor (also Division G-4); 25 officers. 

303d Cavalry (Manhattan); Colonel Arthur M. 
Wolff, Commanding; Lieutenant Colonel John K. 
Brown, Unit Instructor (also Division G-2) ; 29 officers. 

304th Cavalry (Long Island); Lieutenant Colonel 
John F. Coneybear, Commanding; Major Richard’ W. 
Cooksey, Unit Instructor (also Division G-3); 31 of- 
ficers. 

461st Armored Car Squadron (Albany) ; Major Frank 
A. Willard, Commanding; Major Carter R. McLennan, 
Unit Instructor; 15 officers. 

Miscellaneous: 1st Lieutenant H. G. Stack, Med.- 
Res., 861st F.A., 1st Lieutenants. W. D. Egnor and A. 
W. Graf, 61st Signal Troop, 1st Lieutenant W. M. 
Thomas, 581st Ordnance Company, rst Lieutenant W. 
A. Heinze, go1st Engineer Squadron; 5 officers. 

Total quota of Reserve officers: 129. 


The Fort Ethan Allen authorities have exerted every 
effort to provide adequate facilities for Reserve training. 
Lieutenant Colonel Freeman W. Bowley, 7th Field Ar- 
tillery took an active interest in everything pertaining to 
our camp, and the 1st Squadron, 3d Cavalry (Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas H. Rees, Jr., Commanding) lent its 
very good mounts and incomparable codperation. 

That important factor in morale, the mess, has not 
been overloked. The quality of the fare was so excel- 
lent that, not only were there no complaints, but praise 
was constantly heard. The Billeting Officer, Lieutenant 
R. W. Fuller, 3d; is entitled to much credit for the 
smooth functioning of the mess. . 

Major G. Ross Rede, 7th Field Artillery, the Range 
Officer, and his assistant Lieutenant R. Park, Jr., 7th 
Field Artillery, had a problem to codrdinate the use of 
Government ground by the 61st Cavalry Division, the 
18th Brigade, and the Vermont National Guard but 


solved it in a very satisfactory manner. 
"ek en 
62d Cavalry Division—Towson, Maryland 


; ayes additional personnel of the division headquarters 
now consists of Colonel Edward M. Offley, Cavalry, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 and G-4, and Adjutant Gen- 
eral, vice Colonel Archibald F. Commiskey, Cavalry, 
now National Guard Officer, Third Corps Area; and 
Lieutenant Colonel Henry McE. Pendleton, Cavalry, 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-2 and G-3, and Quartermaster. 

It is gratifying to note that in the year just passed more 
officers of the division completed subcourses of the exten- 
sion courses than in any previous year since its organiza- 
tion. 
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One of the most successful active duty training Petiod 
was completed on August 22, 1936, with a total of One 
hundred cavalry officers of all grades attending, Th 
distribution of officers of the division trained during the 
summer of 1936 is as follows: Cavalry, 130; Field Ari 
lery, 19; Other Arms and Services, 22. Every officer of 
the Arms who was qualified for active duty training, and 
submitted an application, received orders. 
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305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pennsylvania C 
Coronet Vincent A. Carrot, Cavalry-Reserve 
Commanding HI 
beg regiment had its tour of active duty at For in | 
Myer, Va., from August gth to 22d, some thirty. Owing 
three officers attending. The camp was a huge succes duty p 
from both an instructional point of view and the physica a small 
side. The innovation of going to Fort Belvoir was en. CM.1 
thusiastically received. mand 

The completeness of the camp attested to the character Fort Be 
istic help and good will of the 3d Cavalry, and the careful Recet 
planning of division headquarters. fom th 

Our earnest hope is that we go directly to the cavalry Prom 
camp at Fort Belvoir next year and remain there for the “4 
entire fourteen days. 

The schedule was excellent, well balanced and of grea 
interest, care having been taken to give the field offices 3d Sc 
and the juntors work commensurate with grade and ye 
keep them busy and on the qui vive. The tactical in ] 
i was outstanding, and appreciated intensely by 
all. 

The mess under rst Lieutenant John R. Pugh, 3d Cav. HE 
alry, was far above average and, of course, with “‘an army Tre 
marching on its stomach,” the quantity was gratefully ae: 4 d 
received. -s 

One of the great features of this joint training: The Color 
305th, 306th, 307th, 308th Cavalry regiments and the mand 
462d Air Corps Squadron were enabled to renew and CM.T 
form many new acquaintances, to hear each other’s prob- - . 
lems, and to appreciate what a fine group of officers at an 
in this division. 7 y 

On August roth, the officers of the division on duty The 
at Fort Myer gave a party at the Army and Navy Cour a ag 
try Club in honor of the Chief of Cavalry and the offices 
of his office, the Chief of Staff of the 62d Cavalry Ds 7 | 
vision and his staff, the commanding officer of Fort Mye f ef 
and the other officers of the 3d Cavalry. ‘ .* . 

Ae niger! ad Li 

306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Md. and Portsmo 
Washington, D. C. ad Li 

Cotonex J. B. P. Clayton Hitt, Cavalry-Reserve Ave,, P 
Commanding ad L 

flies school year just closed was not only very succes eve 
ful but the active duty training period, August gf li hn 





to 22d, was to us of the 306th Cavalry most interesting 
and beneficial. 














ctober 1936 





Of the 100 officers of the division attending camp, we 





Pes contributed 34, including our colonel and three majors. 
Th § We are looking forward to the inactive duty training 

ag the ff ths comin year in preparation for a similar training 
Ari. § schedule for active duty next summer. 

cer of “ee ae 

z, and 


307th Cavalry (less 3d Squadron and Machine 
Gun Troop)—Richmond, Virginia 


Coronet Matruew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve 


a Commanding 
HE regiment sent 41 officers to active duty training 
For 2 in July and August, including four of its field officers. 


Owing to the regiment’s state-wide distribution, active 
duty periods afford one of the few opportunities for even 
asmall concentration of its representatives. Running the 
(M.T.C. was enjoyable, and beneficial in giving com- 
mand experience. Group training, held in the field at 
fort Belvoir, Va., was especially instructive, and varied. 
Recent assignments: 2d Lieutenants Milton M. Neale 
fom the 308th Cavalry, and J. W. Humphreys. 
Promotions: To Captain: A. M. Stewart; to rst Lieu- 


nant: R. P. Brown and Jack L. Epps, Jr. 


ee A 
a 3d Squadron and Machine Gun Troop, 307th 
dye Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 
I in Mayor James R. Mu ten, Cavalry-Reserve 
y by Commanding 
Cov. joa officers of the 3d Squadron and Machine Gun 
Troop enjoyed a very successful summer training 





amp this year. The majority attended the C.M.T.C. 
training at Fort Myer, Virginia. 

Colonel Matthew F. James, 307th Cavalry, had com- 
mnd of the regiment (less those officers attending 
(M.T.C.) during the group training period, August 
gh to 22d. The consensus of opinion was that this was 
the most beneficial period of active duty training for 
many years. 

The first Unit School meeting of the new inactive 
training year will be held late in September when work 
will be organized, topics for discussion selected and in- 
p § Muctors designated. 

The following new officers have moved into the area, 
= presumably will be assigned to the organizations 
ete: 


ad Lieutenant Joseph H. Kellar, 221 Washington St., 
Portsmouth, Va. 

ad Lieutenant Henry C. Mitchell, 558 Mc. Vernon 
Ave., Portsmouth, Va. 

2d Lieutenant August F. Penzold, Jr., 540 New 
Hampshire Ave., Norfolk, Va. 

ad Lieutenant Horatio C. Woodhouse, 709 W. Prin- 
cess Anne Rd., Norfolk, Va. 
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2d Lieutenant William K. Vaughan, Jr., 116 Hamp- 
ton Ave., Newport News, Va. 


We welcome them cordially, and hope to see them 
take part in all of our activities. 


7 7 if 


308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Co one Georce H. CHErrINGTON, Cavalry-Reserve 


Commanding 


B papealetier- officers of this regiment attended 
the camp at Fort Myer, and Fort Belvoir during 
August. Due to the fact that most of the period was 
spent at the latter place, which has excellent facilities for 
a camp and for the working of problems on varied terrain, 
the officers who attended have expressed themselves as 
greatly satisfied with the active duty period. Several of 
those who have attended many camps declare that this 
one presented the best instruction and facilities of all. 

Since returning to Western Pennsylvania, many of the 
officers have been active at the regimental training center 
at Fox Chapel putting into practice some of the things 
learned at camp. On Sunday, August 30th, the regi- 
ment held a party to celebrate the success of the camp. 

Captains Froede and Barr and Lieutenants Keck and 
Hood took part, on August 3oth, in the Chestnut Ridge 
Hunt Club horse show near Dunbar, Pennsylvania. 
Lieutenant Keck won a first place in jumping and re- 
ceived a beautiful trophy. Colonel Cherrington and 
Major Gibney, Unit Instructor, judged this show, and 
also were judges at the Allegheny County Fair horse 
show from September 1st to 5th, inclusive. 

A very necessary and useful addition of a kitchen and 
store room has recently been made to the clubhouse. 
Other improvements are contemplated. Consideration is 
being given to installing a mounted pistol course on the 
grounds. Our usual fall trapshooting on Sunday after- 
noons will be started later this month. 


7; . : 


862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md. 


CotoneL Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve 
Commanding 


tr. its active duty training which ended September 5th, 
the 862d Field Artillery had its first opportunity of 
serving in the field with a complete regiment of field 
artillery. The 6th Field Artillery from the Colonel down 
participated in the overnight practice march and tactical 
exercise which formed a part of the scheduled training. 
Other noteworthy features of the two weeks were 75 
mm. service firing from a forward observation post and 
driving and draft with reserve officers acting as drivers. 
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New Books 


AN OUTLINE OF BRITISH MILITARY HISTORY, 
1660-1936, Majors Cole and Priestley. British Army history 
summarized. $4.50. 


A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN FRONT, R. H. Mot- 
tram. A tour of the battlefields of France and Flanders. $3.00. 


CANADA AND THE BRITISH ARMY, 1846-71, C. P. 
Stacey. A study in the practice of responsible government. 
$4.00. 

CANADA’S FIGHTING AIRMEN, Col. G. A. Drew. A 
record of Canada’s air heroes of the War. $3.50. 

COMMANDO, D. Reitz. A Boer journal of the Boer War. 
$2.50. 

CROMWELL, Hilaire Belloc. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 


DEFENCE AGAINST GAS. A British official manual. 
$.75. 

DER MANN DER TANNENBERG VERLOR (The Man 
Who Lost Tannenberg), General Noskov. The story of Sam- 
sonov’s defeat from the point of view of the higher Russian 
staff. $2.00. 

DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, M. Yeo. The life story of the 
greatest romantic hero and one of the greatest fighting men 
in history. Cheaper edition. $1.75. 

FEAR AND BE SLAIN, Lord Mottistone (General Jack 
Seely). Adventures by land, sea and air. Cheaper edition. 


$2.50. 


FIGHTER PILOT, by McScotch. Descriptions of air fight- 
ing tactics in the World War. $4.00. 


FOOTSTEPS OF WARFARE, R. L. Worrall. A study of 


the origin and development of war. $3.00. 


GENERAL JOHN T. WILDER, S. C. Williams. A life of 
the commander of the Lightning Brigade. $1.50. 


GENERAL SMUTS, S. G. Millin. An authoritative and 
excellent life of the illustrious general and statesman. In two 
volumes, $3.50 each. 


HAIG, Duff Cooper. A definitive biography of the com- 
mander of the B.E.F., now published in America. In two 
volumes, $4.00 each. 


HANNIBAL, Prof. G. P. Baker. To meet a continual de- 
mand, the most successful of the author’s many biographies is 
being reissued at a reduced price. $3.00. 


LA GUERRE DE FORTRESSE, 1914-18, Col. J. Rébold. A 
most useful compendium of the rdle played by fortresses in the 


War. $6.00. 


LE CHEMIN DES DAMES, 1917, General Roquerol. An 
excellent summary of the Nivelle Offensive from the French 
side. $4.00. 

1914: LE REDRESSEMENT INITIAL, General de Larde- 
melle. A commentary on the opening operations of the French 
V Army (Lanrezac) with details as regards those of the I 
Corps (Franchet d’Esperey). $3.00. 
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LES TCHECOSLOVAQUES DANS LES COMBATS Dg 
LA IV ARMEE SUR L’AISNE, OCTOBRE 1918, Col. Prein. 
inger. An account of the Czech infantry brigade that 
with the French Army. $2.00. ¥ “i 


LORD KITCHENER, A. Hodges. A biography of the 
biggest figure in British history since Wellington. $5.00. 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE ON THE SAND MODEL 
Major D. B. Mackenzie. With 8 sand-table exercises and ove 


40 problems and solutions, questions and answers. $2.00, 


NO PEACE WITH NAPOLEON, General de Caulain. 
court. Concluding the memoirs of General de Caulaincoup, 
Volume I was published under the title of With Napoleon in 


Russia. $3.00. 


SECRET SERVICE, Gen. G. G. Aston. New and cheaper 


edition. $2.50. 


SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM, Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
Now available at $3.00. 


SMOKE ON THE HORIZON, Admiral C. V. Usborne, 
Mediterranean fighting, 1914-18. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 


THE ACQUIRER, M. Coryn. A life of William the Con 


queror. $2.50. 


THE AUSTRALIAN VICTORIES IN FRANCE IN igi, 
General J. Monash. A history of the accomplishments of the 
Anzacs, written by their commander. $3.00. 


THE FIRST THREE MONTHS, Capt. E. J. Needham. A 
true, unvarnished account of a British battalion’s share in some 
of the marching, discomfort and fighting during the Retreat 
from Mons, the Battle of the Aisne and First Ypres. $3.50, 


THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY, Col R. §. 
Henry. A new edition of this excellent history of the Civil 
War. $2.50. 


THE WAR IN OUTLINE, Captain Liddell Hart. The best 
possible introduction to more detailed study. It provides read- 
ers who have no time for close reading with a clear grasp ot 
the general course of the war. $2.50. 


THIS, OUR ARMY, Capt. J. R. Kennedy, editor of Army, 
Navy and Air Force Gazette. Recently published in England 
this book handles the problem of national defense in the British 
Empire in a two-fisted, fearless attack on some of the reaction 
ary policies which, in his opinion, permeate the British Wa 
Office. The practical fighting man refuses to consider any oft 
service except in its relation to the other services and the 
lem of defense as a whole. Now available in America. 


TSUSHIMA, A. Novikoff. A vivid description of the great | 
est naval action of modern times, when the Japanese des 
almost the entire Russian Fleet. $5.00. 


UN CENTRE DE GUERRE SECRETE, P. L. Rivitre. The B 
German secret service in Spain during the World War. $3.00 ® 

WELLINGTON, C. R. M. F. Cruttwell. A new biography 
of the Iron Duke. $1.60. % 


WOODEN TITAN, J. W. Wheeler-Bennett. Hindenbatg 
in twenty years of German history, 1914-34. $5.00. ; 








